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Do your stocks withstand the action of oil, grease, fats, chemicals 


as well as you would wish? 


Rubber, Neoprene, or Thiokol, they all are affected to some extent 


when immersed in oil. 


Swelling can be minimized and toughness maintained by diluting 
or loading the stock to the limit with a material that does not 


stiffen excessively when used in large volume. 


Such materials are P-33 and THERMAX 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO..—230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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TROUBLE 
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Evolution of Rubber 
Tensile Machines 


D. C. Seott! 





HE need of physi- 
Te tests on materi- 

als was recognized 
as early as the seven- 
teenth century, and 
through three centuries 
the application of ma- 
terials testing machines 
was intimately associ- 
ated with structural de- 
sign, particularly of 
bridges and_ buildings. 
A summary? of histori- 
cal data covers the early 
developments and indi- 
cates Galileo (1564- 
1642) as the first sys- 
tematic investigator of 
the strength of materi- 
als. After making tests 
on tenacity*® about 1638, 
he estimated that a rod 











on a small scale only. 
France and England 
seem to have shown 
nearly equal aggressive- 
ness in the early devel- 
opment of materials 
testing machines. In 
France, Jean Rodolphe 
Perronet (1708-1794), 
the dean of French en- 
zineers, built about 1768 
the first comparatively 
large universal testing 
machine of approxi- 
mately 18 tons’ capac- 
ity... The elasticity of 
materials was deter- 
mined for the first time® 
on a large scale by P. S. 
Girard (1765-1836) on 
a 100-ton testing ma- 
chine constructed by 
Lamblardie (1747- 








of copper, if “4800 
arms” in length and Fig. 1. Rubber Tensile Machine Designed by Tinius Olsen Co. for W. C. 
suspended from _ one Geer, of B. F. Goodrich Co. (Described in 1910) 


end, would fall of its 
own weight. Before 1729, Pieter van Musschenbrock, 
professor at the University of Leyden, appeared as the 


first to use investigation methods of precision* covering 


tension, bending and compression in long columns, but 


1 President, Henry L. Scott Co., Providence, R. I. 

2? “Materials Testing Machines” by C. H. Gibbons, published in “ 
Lecomotives,”’ 13, 1, pp. 24-31 (1934). 

3 Fontenelle, ‘‘Historie de L’Academie Royale des Sciences,’ 1702, p. 121. 

4 Musschenbrock, “Introductio ad Cohaerentiam Corporum Firmorum,” 
1729; Peter Barlow, “The Strength of Materials,’’ 1867, p. 3. 

5W.C. Unwin, “Engineering,” (London), Vol. 92, p. 643; Lesage, ‘‘Sec- 


Jaldwin 


ond Recueil de Memoires des Ponts et Chaussées,’ 1810, says in 1758. 
*W. C. Unwin, “Engineering,” (London), Vol. 92, p. 643, also ‘“‘Proceed- 
ngs Institution Mechanical Engineers,”’ Oct. 
Analytique de la Resistance des Solides,’’ 1798. 
7 First director, ‘“Ecole Central de Travaux Publics,” later ‘Ecole Poly- 
technique”’ 


1918; P. S. Girard, “Traité 


(1795). 
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1797 ).7 One of the first, 
if not the very first test- 
ing machine to be built 
in America was used between 1832-1837 by the committee 
of the Franklin Institute of Pennsylvania on the Explosion 
of Boilers (at the request of the Treasury Department 
of the United States). Also at this time investigations 
as to the effect of temperature on the tensile strength 
of metals were carried out with surprising ingenuity. 


Early Textile-Yarn Tensile-Testers 


A catalog of mill supplies published in 1881 by Brown 
Brothers & Co., Providence, R. I., listed the American 
Yarn Tester, described as “The standard English ma- 
chine for testing the strength and stretch of Cotton Yarn.” 
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This book also reproduced an “English [| 
Table showing the quality of warp yarn | 
by the weight that one-seventh of a hank | 
or eighty turns of a yard and a half reel 
from one bobbin will bear before breaking, 
given in pounds and ounces.” This tester 
was a vertical hand-powered machine with 
a pound-graduated dial at the top and a 
weighted pendulum. During the test this 
pendulum would swing along a quadrant 
equipped with a rack into which a pawl 
on the pendulum dropped at the point of 
break. 

Goodbrand & Co., Manchester, England, 
published in 1910 a catalog which pre- 
sented photographs and descriptions of 
hand and belt driven machines listed as 
“Deadweight Lever Yarn Testers.” These 
vertical machines appear similar in prin- 
ciple and basic construction to those listed 
by Brown Brothers & Co. While it is not 
stated when this type of machine was 
originated, reports indicate that this Eng- 
lish company, or its predecessor, was in 
1853 building tensile machines for yarn 
testing which incorporated the principle of 
the dead-weight pendulum for measuring 
the pull. 
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Previous to approximately 1910 a num- 
ber of American companies had been pro- Tes 

: : ; : Saas ester for 
ducing tensile testing machines for building (1912) 
materials, paper, cloth, and yarn, but a 
search of available records fails to show general commercial 
availability of rubber testers. Riehle Bros. Testing Machine 
Co., Philadelphia, issued a catalog in October, 1912, which 
showed hand-powered vertical machines, obviously of the 
spring-scale type, with calibrated dials at the top, but 
without pendulum. It also described gravity-operated 
testers with no dials, but with graduated quadrants along 
which a weighted pendulum would swing to indicate the 
pull. Both types were for textile or paper testing. This 
catalog presented the “Riehle U. S. Standard Testing 
Machine for Rubber,” a vertical hand-operated draw-bar 
machine with a dial at the top and a stretch scale at the 
side, but without a pendulum. The catalog listed the ma- 
chine in use by the Bishop Rubber Co., New York. 


Pioneer Testing Machine for Rubber 


At the meeting of the American Society for Testing 
Materials® held June 28 to July 2, 1910, Thorsten Y. Olsen, 
of the Tinius Olsen Co., Philadelphia, presented a descrip- 
tion of an Autographic Rubber-Testing Machine, shown 
in Figure 1, which had been “designed at the request of 
Dr. W. C. Geer, then chief chemist of The B. F. Good- 
rich Co., in order to obtain more complete data and to 
determine various characteristics of rubber not obtainable 
on any present testing machine.” 

Regarding the status at that time (1910), Mr. Olsen 
said, “Rubber has in the past few years been subjected 
to tests by the United States Government and possibly 
by a few large users, such as railroads, etc., but it is now 
passing beyond this stage and the rubber manufacturers 
are devising more thorough tests to determine the quality 
of their product. At the meeting of the International 
Association for Testing Materials last year (1909), the 
question of rubber testing and machines for that purpose 





8 “Proceedings of the Thirteenth Annual Meeting, ASTM,” Vol. 10, pp. 


588-91. 





Fig. 2. First Scott 
Rubber 


Fig. 4. Combination 
Friction and Tensile 


Tester (1915) 


Fig. 3. Scott Tester with 
Autographic Recorder 
(1913) 


was considered, showing a universal tendency toward more 
complete methods for testing this material.” 

On this horizontal machine “The pendulum-balance 
method was selected as the most accurate automatic means 
of weighing the load. It was found essential that the load 
should always be on the specimen, inasmuch as an auto- 
graphic record was desired of both the application and the 
removal of the load. This excluded any lever device.” 
Mr. Olsen stated that the pendulum used was somewhat 
on the same principle as that in a pendulum machine he 
had described before the society two years before (1908), 
but he did not say whether or not the previous machine 
was for testing rubber. Probably it may well be assumed 
that rubber was not the subject of the earlier dis- 
cussion. 

The straining mechanism consisted of a disconnectable 
head attached to a horizontal screw draw-bar which was 
operated through gears by a variable speed motor. The 
apparatus was so designed that by disconnecting the head 
from the screw, tests could be made with the specimen 
under free load or under reciprocating pulls. An auto- 
graphic recording device was incorporated to function in 
connection with tension tests, time tests under free-load, 
and repeated-load tests. Two clamps applied to the speci- 
men at the bench marks operated respective finger-levers 
(shown below the frame in Figure 1) which were so re- 
lated to each other and connected to the recording pencil 
that only the elongations between the clamps were noted 
on the diagram. 

The specimen for which the machine was designed con- 
sisted of a strip of rubber about %-inch thick, one inch 
wide, and six inches long and reduced between the ends 
to a width of %-inch for a straight length of two inches, 
on which portion the stretch was measured. ‘The entire 
length of the machine was nine feet. According to avail- 
able records of published descriptions, this is the first 
machine built for the physical testing of vulcanized 
rubber. 
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Fig. 6. Tensile Tester with Fig. 7. Present Scott Ma- 
Electric Spark Recorder chine Embodying Previous 
(1924) Developments (1927) 


Accelerated Adoption of Rubber Testers 


About the same time that the Tinius Olsen Co. 
built a vertical “Navy type’ rubber tensile tester for 
the U. S. Government (1911), the Cooey Machine 
Co., Kitchener, Canada, designed and developed a 
testing machine at the request of a local rubber com- 
pany, but the Cooey tester disappeared from the 
market at the beginning of the World War as the 
Cooey Machine Co. transferred its activities to pro- 
ducing war materials. 

As an indication of the recognized importance of 
testing rubber at this time, in December, 1911, the 
Executive Committee of the A.S.T.M. appointed 
Committee D-11 on Standard Specifications for Rub- 
ber Products. The first organization meeting in Feb- 
ruary, 1912, was followed by another meeting in 
March, 1912.° 

The Henry L. Scott Co., which had been build- 
ing textile and other testing machines since 1899, 
had patented’? a gearing mechanism for motor 
drive on testing machines and also the application 
of the weighted pendulum, dial indicator, and 
screw mechanism for separating the clamps." 
At the textile show at Boston in October, 1912, 
the Scott company exhibited one of its vertical 
textile testers which embodied the features of 
these recent patents. The draw-bar traveled at 
the rate of twelve inches per minute for a dis- 
tance of eight inches. 

Upon observing this machine, Dr. A. A. Somer- 
ville asked Scott to build for rubber testing at 


®Inp1a Rupeer Wor-tp, Apr. 1, 1913. 

U.S. patent No. 924,693, issued June 15, 1909, on application 
dated 

ny 


Pp 
Feb. 13, 1909. 
. S. patent No. 940,482, issued Nov. 16, 1909, on application 
Mar. 10, 1909. 
J. S. patent No. 1,324,470, issued Dec. 9, 1919, on applica- 
tion dated Apr. 3, 1917. 


dated 
12 I 
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the United States Rubber Co.’s General Laboratories in 
New York, a modified machine, as shown in Figure 2, on 
which the draw-bar should travel at 20 inches per minute 
for a distance of 48 inches so as to provide for the in- 
crease in elasticity of rubber over textile yarns. After this 
first machine for rubber was delivered to the United States 
Rubber Co. in December, 1912, a second unit was ordered, 
and delivery was made during the second quarter of 1913. 
With two machines operating it became evident that some 
minor alterations were needed, particularly relating to the 
clamps to hold the specimens which were die-cut of dumbbell 
shape %%-inch thick and %4-inch wide for somewhat more than 
the testing length of one inch or two inches. Provisions were 
then made on a third machine, shown in Figure 3, to add a 
flat rectangular autograph recording device’* to show the 
tensile in pounds pull in relation to the elongation, and de- 
livery was made to New York during the Summer of 1913. 

In 1914 Scott delivered to the General Laboratories of the 
United States Rubber Co. a duplicate of the third machine, 
and Somerville then transferred the third and fourth machines 
to the company’s plantations in Sumatra. Successive installa- 
tions were made rapidly in other factories until the United 
States Rubber Co. had taken delivery of approximately 45 
machines, some of which were combination rubber and fabric 
testers. The first combination rubber and tire fabric tester, 
as shown in Figure 4, was developed for the Braender Rubber 
Co., Rutherford, N. J., about 1915. An auxiliary gear box 
providing a draw-bar speed of two inches per minute could be 
engaged for friction testing. 

Also in 1915 the Scott company designed and built its first 
horizontal rubber tester in collaboration with William Beach 
Pratt, who conducted a technical rubber laboratory in Boston. 
This machine, shown in Figure 5, embodied the principles of 
the preceeding vertical testers, but did not become popular. 
Then followed a period of expansion with Goodrich, Good- 
vear, General, and other rubber companies showing interest 
in the new machines so that up to the time of the post-war 
depression in 1920 to 1921 the Henry L. Scott Co. had de- 
livered a total of 320 machines. 


Improvement of Construction 


As the result of the extensive use of numerous machines, 
“there was an evident need of refinements in construction which 
would overcome certain objections and enlarge the scope of the 
testers as indicators of the suitability of rubber products for 
specifie needs. 














Horizontal Scott-Pratt Machine (1915) 


Fig. 5. 
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Quick Return Device 


To increase the effec- 
tiveness of the machine 
by decreasing the wait- 
ing time while the lower 
head was being returned 
to the starting position, 
Scott incorporated in 
the machine in 1924 a 
double counter-balanced 
rack drive’® so that 
the head traveled very 
quickly in reverse by 
gravity. 

Electric Spark 
Recording 

Around 1922, D. F. 

Cranor, then with Lee 


Tire & Rubber Co., 
worked out on its ma- 








veloped and patented at 
that time. 


Consolidation of 
Improvements 


While each of the 
new developments had 
been used on various 
machines during the 
period of origination 
from 1917 to 1927, the 
Henry L. Scott Co. first 
adopted into its standard 
machine, as_ indicated 
in Figure 7, a unified 
assembly of the previ- 
ous improvements. In 
1927 the first machine 
embodying all these 
features was shipped to 
the U. S. Bureau of 








chine a method of re- 
cording the stress-strain 
data points on a paper 
dial by means of an electric spark. In 1924 Scott adopted 
to his machine, as shown in Figure 6, this principle with 
which he at first used the loose-weight’* method of ad- 
justing the machine to compensate for variation in thick- 
ness or gage of the sample and to give results direct in 
terms of tensile per square inch. He later changed to 
a sliding weight'® on the machine lever for simplicity and 
convenience of operation. 


Fig. 8. 


Compensation for Gage 


A successful attempt to compensate a testing machine 
for gage of sample was made by Dr. Charles A. Soch 
at the Hood Rubber Co. about 1924 when he developed 
an attachment which was added to the especially designed 
Hood machines. These machines used a peculiar dumb- 
beil shaped test piece and were generally in the classi- 
fication of special apparatus. Prior to 1926 Scott had 
marketed a method to compensate for gage which was in- 
corporated in some of his machines. About the same 
time Carl S. Williams developed at the R. & H. Chemical 
Co. a means of compensating for gage”® by sliding auxiliary 
weights over a graduated extension on the machine weight 
lever. He also developed a manually operated means for 
autographically recording stress-strain data.’® 


Chain Drive Replaces Solid Rack Form of Draw Bar 


Because of the frequent installation difficulties result- 
ing from the need of vertical space below the gear box to 
allow for draw bar travel, the Scott company developed 
late in 1926 the continuous chain drive’? for the pulling 
head. The chain, which passed through a vertical hollow 
tube, carried a weight in two sections and leather washers 
so located as to cushion the shock of the blow caused by 
the rapid return of the pulling jaw to the starting position 
after the test. Since this return is by gravity, when the 


drive to the chain is released, this blow assumed sizable , 


proportions, and this design of air cushioning was de- 
%U. S. patent No. 1,678,369, issued July 24, 
October 22, 1926. 
“%U. S. patent No. 
1926. 


1928, on application dated 
1,656,246, issued Jan. 17, 1928, on application dated 
Aug. 9, 
1,679,751, issued Aug. 7, 1928, on application dated 


%U. S. patent No. 
Mar. 31, 1927 

%#U. S. patent No. 1,627,366, issued May 3, 1927, and assigned to Henry 
L. Scott Co., May 16, 1929. 

7 U. 
Feb tas 


S. patent No. 1,659,675, issued Feb. 21, 1928, on application dated 
. 1927 


Incline Plane Rubber Testing Machine 





Standards, Washington, 
D. C., and the second 
to the commercial laboratory of Dr. W. C. Geer, at Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. These machines were equipped with the 
compensation-for-gage feature, chain drive, quick head re- 
turn by gravity, autographic recording of stress-strain 
diagram, and the modern electric spark method of obtain- 
ing data points for the graph, which device was operated 
hy a switch controlled either by hand or foot. This type 
of tensile tester has remained standard and is the gen- 
erally accepted machine at the present time. 


Albertoni Horizontal Tester 


In 1926, George Albertoni designed and built at the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, a horizontal machine 
which included compensation-for-gage by a sliding weight 
and a principle of measuring elongation similar to Olsen’s 
method. He employed two carriages beneath the specimen 
with spring points in contact with the specimen at the 
bench marks. He recorded the elongation on a flat plate 
recorder. 


Accepted Pulling Speed 


Before the advent of special machines for rubber test- 
ing, the traveling speed of the pulling head on textile 
machines had been 12 inches per minute. Because of 
the great demand for testing rubber and the less frequent 
need of testing fabric in practically all rubber factories 
it became more or less general practice to test textiles 
on the rubber machines at the same speed of 20 inches 
per minute as was recognized to be necessary for rubber. 
in June, 1914, the A.S.T.M. Committee D-13 for Textiles, 
consisting of 17 representative members with Chairman 
W. C. Hartshorne, of Pacific Mills, took up the question 
of textile testing speed and again standardized on 12 
inches per minute for textiles, while the speed for rubber 
remained at 20 inches per minute. 


Constant Specimen Rate of Load 


The most recent development in testing principles is 
the application of the incline plane method, which applies 
to the specimen itself a definite amount of load per unit 
of time regardless of whether the test sample is long 
(Continued on page 48) 
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Sponge or Expanded Rubber 


Joseph Rossman 


HE abstracts given below continue the informative 
(Tiesticte on cellular rubber that was begun in our Janu- 
ary issue. 

22. Untiedt, 1,845,688, Feb. 16, 1932. The process of 
providing textile fabrics with a layer of sponge rubber 
includes applying to the fabric a layer of a dense, relatively 
stable aqueous foam containing a rubber latex, drying 
the foam whereby a porous rubber layer is formed, com- 
pressing the dried layer to decrease its porosity to the de- 
sired extent, and vulcanizing the rubber. 

23. Chapman, 1,852,447, Apr. 5, 1932. A method of 
forming cellular structures of rubber comprises incorporat- 
ing ammonium oleate and potassium silicofluoride into a 
dispersion of rubber, forming such dispersion into a froth, 
and setting the froth to an irreversible gel. 

Example 1. <A latex mixing is prepared as follows: 


Parts by 

Weight 
ro iris sicresie we buh Oe nce eee tanec s-guie sew anes 63 
EN hs a ackcnins aah h larg Siu Geo WN dia ais SG ie ole /uiesois 2 
Zinc diethyldithiocarbamate ......-..cccecccsccccecces 0.3 
OSL RE Ea er Peri ricer Te meee 9 
MME pen rss wise wierawe oa-e Soe ners Sieie «iiaif 's sis 8) exis6 1 
EE i600 0c cbt ten oonde¥esctsee tenes ebessseoesess 19.2 
LE is Serer ee ire ce CCC ee os 
CCRGRTIC POLARS ons cicinie codec cs cd scceicesecseceeanasis cs 0.4 
OR, Pa rer rr rrr rk ree rr eee 0.1 
EE CS ee erie ra SS Re etree ne eee 0.2 


in the form of a latex cream sufficiently viscous and con- 
centrated to prevent the segregation of the compounding 
ingredients. One half part by weight of sodium silicoflu- 
oride on the dry mix is added, and the mass is whipped a 
few minutes. It is then placed into molds, for example, 
ball molds with vents to allow free expansion of the ma- 
terial, and heated for two to three hours at 95° C. The 
resulting product, when dry, is a cellular rubber suitable 
for manufacturing sponge balls, mats, etc. 

24. Ziegner, 1,856,684, May 3, 1932. The process of 
manufacturing porous bodies consists in imbuing porous 
particles with gasoline, intermingling the porous particles 
with rubber, and causing contraction of the rubber sur- 
rounding the particles by vaporization. 

25. Wiig, 1,856,938, May 3, 1932. The process of 
leavening comprises incorporating into a mass to be leav- 
ened a ketone dicarboxylic acid which decomposes with 
heat and heating the mass to decompose the agent. 

26. Hood, 1,857,085, May 3, 1932. Sponge rubber 
articles of non-uniform cross-section are molded by cover- 
ing more than one half the mold surface with a sheet of 
sponge rubber compound, but leaving a portion of the 
mold surface uncovered, and proportioning the amount 
of surface covered at any cross-section of the mold to 
the area of such cross-section. 

27. Ramsay, 1,862,633, June 14, 1932. The method 
of producing a cured rubber sheet having a multiplicity 
of minute and definite apertures includes bonding stretch- 
resisting material to one surface of a sheet of cured 
elastic rubber and then punching in the sheet, while held 
against stretching by the stretch-resisting material, a mul- 
tiplicity of holes simultaneously by means of a perforating 
press with a multiplicity of simultaneously operating 
punching prongs. 





28. Wilderman, 1,862,645, June 14, 1932. The proc- 
ess of manufacturing porous ebonite bodies comprises 
introducing partially vulcanized particles between foils 
while maintaining the particles at a temperature between 
60 and 100° C., whereby the particles remain in a state 
of fine sub-division during introduction thereof between 
the foils, compressing the particles while between the foils 
to form porous bodies, and heating the compressed body 
to complete the vulcanization. 

29. Flower, 1,871,974, Aug. 16, 1932. The method of 
shaping to uniform thickness and forming a relatively 
dense skin upon a vulcanized irregular slab of hard cellu- 
lar rubber comprises compressing the slab between heated 
platens to the desired thickness to condense only the sur- 
face portions of the cellular slab and then cooling the 
platens while in compressed position to cool and harden 
the condensed skin on the slab. 

30. Moran, 1,877,527, Sept. 13, 1932. To increase 
the surface skin upon sponge rubber articles cure sponge 
rubber stock in direct contact with a heated metal plate 
having a plurality of series of parallel grooves arranged 
in intersecting relation. 

31. Moran, 1,884,106, Oct. 25, 1932. The process for 
producing gassed sheet rubber with a shaggy or hirsute 
texture consists of mixing gassed rubber stock with com- 
mercial hair, the formation of sheets, subjecting to suffi- 
cient heat to secure curing and splitting the sheets while 
they are still warm, whereby the hairs intersecting the 
split are drawn from the side in which they are least 


embedded. 


32. Denton, 1,905,269, Apr. 25, 1933. The process of 
producing expanded rubber material consists in rolling 
up a strip of dough, binding it to prevent unrolling, effect- 
ing partial vulcanization of the roll by heat, simultaneously 
subjecting the roll to gas under pressure, cooling the roll 
and releasing the pressure, removing the binding to permit 
expansion of the dough, and finally effecting complete 
vulcanization by heat which simultaneously further ex- 
pands the dough. 

33. Girg, 1,908,747, May 16, 1933. A method of 
manufacturing white and blue colored marbled and 
streaky sponge rubber of uniform porosity consists in first 
preparing a primary rubber mass comprising the mixing 
of the following ingredients by weight, 50 parts raw 
rubber, 6 parts castor oil, 2 parts sulphur, 15 parts chalk, 
and 10 parts zinc white, then dividing the mass into equal 
portions and adding to one portion 17 parts lithopone to 
form the white element, and to the other portion to form 
the colored element, 16 parts heavy spar and one part of 
coloring matter, subsequently adding swelling agents to 
each of the elements, then drawing out each of the ele- 
ments separately to form thin sheets, alternating the sheet 
elements and twisting the resultant mass, then rolling the 
twisted mass to form a plate, and finally vulcanizing the 
plate. 


34. Beckmann, 1,909,746, May 16, 1933. Wood,’ 
metal, brick, and the like are surfaced with a thin veneer 
of microporous rubber. The veneer is in the form of a 








40° 


cured colloidal rubber net of reticulate structure having 
microscopically visible, filter-size pores. 

35. Olin, 1,912,591, June 6, 1933. The process of 
manufacturing vulcanized rubber articles comprises add- 
ing triethanolamine as a plasticizer to a vulcanizable 
rubber compound, milling the compound, then aging it 
to increase the plasticization thereof, forming the com- 
pound into rubber articles, and vulcanizing them. 

36. Beckman, 1,918,893, July 18, 1933. As material 
for filtering liquids, a highly porous body comprises a 
finely divided aggregate dispersed in a porous matrix in 
the form of a cured colloidal rubber net of reticulate 
structure having microscopically visible, filter-size pores ; 
the aggregate constitutes the major portion by volume of 
the article and is sufficient in amount to impart its char- 
acter to the article. 

37. Raepsaet, 1,931,964, Oct. 24, 1933. 
manufacturing cellular rubber bands having closed cells by 
the method of vulcanizing the crude blanks enclosed in 
molds which are not tight, at the interior of an autoclave 
filled with gas under high pressure, comprises winding 
the crude rubber strip between two strips of paper and a 
strip of metal, winding several additional turns of the 
metal strip and the paper strips after winding the rubber 
band, winding several additional turns of the two paper 
strips after winding the metal strip, then cementing the 
additional turns of the paper strips, enclosing the roll thus 
formed in a receptacle of strongly connected metallic 
members, and while restraining the roll from expanding, 
introducing the whole into the autoclave. 

38. Raepsaet, 1,941,053, Dec. 26, 1933. The process 
of manufacturing cellular rubber balls and other articles 
having closed cells containing gas under pressure consists 
in drilling passages through the body of the crude blanks 
by means of needles, placing the blanks in molds, intro- 
ducing the molds in an autoclave filled with gas under 
high pressure, heating the blanks in the molds and thus 
partially vulcanizing them, taking the blanks out of the 
molds, grinding them until their surface is smooth, plac- 
ing the blanks in a second series of molds, and again 
heating them until vulcanization is complete. 

39. Siegfried, 1,941,420, Dec. 26, 1933. A process for 
expanding and sponging rubber products by preparing a 
plastic mixture comprises feeding the mixture to a vul- 
canizer, expanding the mixture to a cellular character, and 
creating a vacuum in the vulcanizer concomitantly with 
vulcanizing. 

40. Madge, 1,945,055, Jan. 30, 1934. The method 
comprises forming a froth from an aqueous dispersion 
of rubber and vulcanizing materials in the proportions to 
form hard rubber, partially vulcanizing the froth, cement- 
ing a continuous exterior layer to the faces of the froth, 
and completing the vulcanizing of the structure. 

41. Raepsaet, 1,948,046, Feb. 20, 1934. A process for 
manufacturing articles of cellular rubber and ebonite with 
closed cells comprises incomplete vulcanization in an auto- 
clave charged with a gas under high pressure, of the 
rough casting of crude rubber mixture contained in a 
mold, removing the mixture from the autoclave and taking 
it out of the mold, whereupon it expands, heating in such 
a way as to produce a supplementary vulcanization and to 
bring the pressure in the interior of the cells to such a 
level that on being brought back to ordinary temperature 
it will be equal to the pressure of the atmosphere. 

42. Netzel, 1,949,175, Feb. 27, 1934. A machine for 


A process of 


curing sponge rubber strips comprises a supporting frame- 
work, a rectangular box-like housing positioned thereon, a 
similar housing adjustably supported above the housing, 
a metal plate on each housing positioned adjacent each 
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other, a heating coil in each housing supported contacting 
the plates except for a short distance at each end, and a 
pair of spaced non-insulated conveyer belts positioned be- 
tween the plates and adapted to convey uncured rubber 
therebetween. 

43. Lindemann, 1,951,618, Mar. 20, 1934. The method 
of making rubber sponge consists in vulcanizing a rubber 
mix containing gas-producing raising ingredients in two 
stages, first by heating it in a chamber containing a mix- 
ture of gas introduced at substantial pressure and steam 
introduced at approximately the proper vulcanizing tem- 
perature thereby providing in the chamber the proper 
vulcanizing temperature and a pressure sufficient substan- 
tially to prevent expansion of the mix under the influence 
of the gas-producing ingredients, and, then, after partial 
vulcanization, reducing the pressure to permit expansion 
of the mix under the influence of the ingredients while 
maintaining the proper vulcanizing temperature by the 
introduction of steam, until vulcanization of the rubber 
sponge is complete. 

44. Gorham, 1,952,163, Mar. 27, 1934. A method to 
produce upholstery comprises shaping a mass of aqueous 
rubber dispersion, partially embedding a fibrous material 
in the shaped mass, coating the exposed fibers of the 
material with rubber latex, and curing the resulting 
structure. 

45. Bedford, 1,952,528, Mar. 27, 1934. A method 
of making a molded article having an imperforate air and 
moisture impervious hard rubber casing and a cork 
spongy porous core having vacuum spaces therewithin 
comprises completely surrounding a cork core in a mold 
with a plastic hard rubber composition, applying pressure 
sufficient to compress the cork core and to remove the 
air therefrom, heating the rubber casing sufficiently to 
render it fluid, and at the same time permitting the cork 
to expand, whereby a vacuum occupies the spaces previ- 
ously occupied by air, then curing the rubber casing, and 
allowing it to harden about the expanded core. 

46. Madge, 1,956,156, Apr. 24, 1934. A method of 
forming porous articles from rubber dispersions comprises 
gelling a concentrated dispersion of rubber composition 
in a mold, heating the molded composition to a vulcanizing 
temperature for a time insufficient for complete vulcan- 
ization to hard rubber while preventing escape of water 
therefrom, chilling the heated composition to room tem- 
perature, and again heating the molded composition to 
vulcanizing temperature. 

47. Greenup, 1,959,160, May 15, 1934. The method 
of making microporous rubber comprises treating rubber 
latex with vulcanizing agents and a coagulant comprising 
ethylene diamine and a reagent selected from the group 
consisting of diphenylguanidine, ditolylguanidine, diortho- 
tolylguanidine and triphenylguanidine, and then vulcan- 
izing the mixture while wet. 

48. Minor, 1,964,739, July 3, 1934. The process of 
manufacturing sponge rubber comprises subjecting a mass 
of rubber containing an accelerator which will cause the 
stock to set up quickly and at low temperature, to a sur- 
rounding atmosphere of carbon-dioxide gas at cylinder 
pressures (850 pounds) or below and for a period suffi- 
cient to secure absorption of the gas by the stock, releas- 
ing the pressure at a predetermined rate sufficient to secure 
uniform expansion of the gas cells within the rubber, and 
vulcanizing the rubber. 

49. Minor, 1,964,740, July 3, 1934. The process of 
manufacturing a rigid cellular heat insulating material 
comprises subjecting a mass of rubber compounded for 


(Continued on page 51) 
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Rubber Traction Makes 
Amphibian Boat Possible 


Traction Members 





Fig. 1. Mobile-Boat Leaving Water 


the Powell Mobile-Boat is propelled by 

means of rubber tired wheels running on 
caterpillar tracks, to which are attached flexible 
rubber paddles. Intended primarily for use where 
there is no suitable harbor or where it is desir- 
able to enter or leave the water at a distant point, 
the boat can be operated at a speed of 35 miles 
per hour on land and better than eight miles per 
hour in water. The unique construction of this 
new craft is covered by patents issued to the in- 
ventor, G. E. Powell. 

The boat illustrated in Figure 1 weighs 4,300 
pounds and is 19 feet long with an eight-foot 
beam. With a hull depth of four feet, the boat 
has an unladen draught of 19 inches and a draught 
of 23 inches when loaded with 1,000 pounds. 
This boat has ample provisions for seating eight 
persons and contains sleeping bunks for two. 


Rubber Paddle Design 


The rubber paddles on this boat were cut from 
discarded automobile tires and folded into the 
proper shape. When they are bolted in position 
to the steel fabricated tracks, they provide a dur- 
able cushion tread for use on land and a means 
of propulsion in water. Figure 2 illustrates the 
formation of the rubber paddles and the method 
of attaching them to the track. In a test four 
paddles attached to a stiff board sustained a 
weight of more than one ton with a deflection of 
only 34-inch. In Figure 2 it will be noted that 
the tractive edge is hollow, permitting the paddle 
to flex slightly under vertical load. The paddle 
also flexes somewhat under tractive power and 
when braking or steering on hard ground. While 
old automobile tires are being used for making 
paddles at the present time, the manufacturer in- 
tends to adopt a partially cured belting stock or 
something similar for future models. The pad- 
dles would then be molded and cured on to the 
fasteners for attaching to the track. Emergency 
repair paddles can be made from discarded tires 
as has heretofore been the practice in new instal- 
lations. 


D ESIGNED to travel on both land and water, 
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Fig. 2. Rubber Paddle 


Fig. 3. 
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track. 
Figure 3 is a cross-sectional view of the tire, track, and paddles 
on one side of the boat. Solid tires, similar to the old carriage type, 
will be used on future models. The carrying capacity will be 
amplified as necessary by using multiple-tired wheels. 


by six pneumatic tires 
wheels, three for each 


Boat Operation 


Power is supplied by a four cylin- 
der Whippet engine which consumes 
about 1% gallons of gasoline per hour. 
Steering on land or when entering or 
leaving the water is accomplished by 
releasing one or the other of two mul- 
tiple disk clutches, one for each track 
and located in the rear axle transmis- 
sion. When in deep water, two con- 
ventional-type rudders provide for 
steering, but this method can be sup- 
plemented by the clutch control of the 
paddles. The rudders are located at 
the slip stream of the paddles. In the 
water or on land the boat responds 
very quickly and can be turned in a 
short radius. The manufacturer does 
not limit the Mobile-Boat to the size 
shown here, but anticipates building 
crafts of this nature up to several 
hundred tons in weight. 

Utility 

The utility of the Mobile-Boat per- 
mits it to come or go regardless of the 
height of the tide; it needs no harbor 
or anchorage; and because of its light 
draught it is particularly adapted for 
working close to shore. However the 
boat is extremely seaworthy ; owing to 
its inverted bottom it resists any cap- 
sizing agencies. The mobility of this 
new type of craft also suggests its use 
for life-saving purposes as it can be 
stationed strategically on the beach 
ready for instant service, and it is 
adaptable to inter-island transporta- 
tion of passengers and freight, thus 
rendering piers unnecessary. As an 
adjunct to a country’s naval and mili- 
tary defenses, the Mobile-Boat could 
be carried on board ship and, when 
desired, could be lowered into the 
water to take men or equipment 
ashore. For offensive purposes suitable 
armor would be necessary to protect 
the craft. 
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Rubber Industry=IlI 


E. G. Holt 


article, from 1845 to 1854, was that of rapid early 

growth for the rubber manufacturing industry. The 
period from 1855 to 1872 discussed here was one of vicis- 
situdes, featured by loss of export markets, the disruption 
of trade (but its stimulation in some lines) during the 
Civil War, and the growth of imports of rubber manufac- 
tures; nevertheless the domestic industry continued to 
progress at a very satisfactory rate, taking the period as 
a whole. There is much to be gained from analysis of 
official statistics of foreign trade in rubber and rubber 
products during this period, for some definite information 
began to be regularly published in 1855, although, as in 
the previous article, a certain latitude of judgment must 
be allowed to any one seeking to interpret the available 
data in terms of rubber tonnage. 


[sei last decade of the period covered in the previous 


United States Rubber Imports Reported 
by Value 


Beginning 1855, the imports of unmanufactured rubber 
(probably also including gutta percha until 1858) were 
annually reported by value, and during the Civil War the 
quantity was also intermittently published, regularly so 
beginning 1868. The following tables show the officially 
reported sources in detail for these imports, from 1855 to 





Brazil 
was, of course, the principal source, but New Grenada, 
the British and Dutch East Indies, England, and Holland 
were also important, and there were scattering imports 


i868 inclusive, years ended June 30, by value. 


from many other countries. Note that some imports 
from Africa were recorded in these earliest years for 
which details by countries are available, that in some 
years imports from the Dutch East Indies apparently 
reached us via Holland, and that New Grenada was suc- 
ceeded by Colombia in 1867. “Revised” totals for years 
1858 to 1868 inclusive cover imports of both rubber and 
gutta percha (the latter relatively unimportant), the data 
by countries for these years covering only india rubber. 
Beginning 1869, rubber and gutta percha were combined 
in a single class in the import schedule and were not 
again separately reported until 1890. 

If the average price per pound of rubber and gutta percha 
were taken as 30¢ for years 1855 to 1859, the annual, im- 
ports in long tons would be estimated: 1855—2,464 tons, 
1856—1,554 tons, 1857—1,237 tons, 1858 (revised)— 
1,052 tons, and 1859 (revised )—1,462 tons. Remember 
that 1854 imports were estimated at 2,895 tons; it is evi- 
dent that the years immediately thereafter were character- 
ized by relatively low imports. The estimates are prob- 
ably conservatively low, as 30¢ is believed to be slightly 
higher than the actual declared value of the imports at that 
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Source: Commerce and Navigation of the United States, and Monthly Report, Bureau of Statistics, Nov., 1869. 
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Source: Commerce and Navigation of the United States, and Monthly Report, Bureau of Statistics, Nov., 1869. 








time. It will be noted that import value estimates used in 
this and the preceding article have been progressively 
higher. The history of rubber prices throughout the 
period during which the commodity was obtained from 
trees growing wild in the jungle was one of constantly 
rising prices, but up to this time there had been no attempt 
to manipulate the market, as first occurred in the early 
eighties of the last century. Strange to say, imports into 
the United Kingdom and France declined likewise after 
1854-1855 for a few years, and such evidence as is avail- 
able indicates this decline represented a falling off in 
demand, coinciding, however, with a period when Bra- 
zilian exports were low, though whether their war with 
Paraguay at the time had an influence on their exports is 
uncertain. 


Annual Weight of Imports Reported 
in Part—1860-1872 


The official statistics in themselves afford no proper 
basis for estimating the price per pound of imports until 
the time of the Civil War, in which period some imports 
were subjected to import duty, while others were free. 
The weight of the duty-free imports of unmanufactured 
india rubber was reported for the year ending June 30, 
1861, and the average value per pound was 29.7¢, which 
may therefore be used for estimating the quantity of that 
year’s dutiable imports, officially reported by value only. 
Statistics for weight as well as value were reported for 
both free and dutiable imports in the two succeeding 


years, but thereafter only value statistics were reported 
until 1868, after which the quantity was regularly stated. 
The table indicates that crude rubber imports continued 
to be dutiable (with some exceptions in 1861 and 1862) 
until 1871, when the commodity was placed on the free 
list ; since then such imports have always been duty-free. 
Presumably, rising prices and concern over supplies, plus 
a desire to aid manufacturers to compete in foreign trade 
with their finished products, were influences in causing 
this change. The table shows statistics as reported in 
annual trade returns for the respective years, not the re- 
vised totals published in 1869, and, the effect of the Civil 
War on the trade in 1861-1865 is clearly evident, as well 
as the very great subsequent increase in imports. 

The average declared value per pound was therefore 
about 29.7¢ in 1861, 29¢ in 1862, 28.7¢ in 1863, and 25.9¢ 
in 1868. After consulting the import statistics for the 
United Kingdom, and in view of the above, the writer 
is inclined to estimate the value per pound of rubber im- 
ports for years in which weights were not reported as 
follows: 1860—30¢, 1864—27¢, 1865—31¢, 1866—34¢, 
and 186/—-32¢. These values were used in estimating the 
weight of imports shown in the table below. 

For 1869 the declared value per pound of United States 
rubber imports was 32.1¢, but thereafter, as demand in- 
creased sharply, the unit value rose to 35.9¢ for 1870, 
39.7¢ for 1871, and 40.5¢ for 1872. These values derived 
from the preceding table, presumably are considerably 
lower than the prices paid by manufacturers, but are cer- 
tainly indicative of price trends during the sixties and 








EsTIMATsD QUANTITY OF UNITED STATES ANNUAL RUBBER IMPORTS 





Free 
Year Ended + 
Tune 30 Pounds Value 
Dehn Ae Soueseok mers ( —waieeseios ¢ | gemeasemacs 
MO aa cance oun oo uieww ens 691,697 $205,878 
697,522 219,532 





6,155,331 
11,803,437 


2,307,233 
4,789,590 


~ E-—Estimated. 





1860 - 1872 
Dutiable Total 

Pounds Value Pounds Value 
(part) $1,424,777 E4,750,000 $1,424,777 
E3,470,000 1,004,382 E4,161,697 1,210,260 
1,428,039 396,840 2,125,561 616,372 
5,104,650 1,468,962 5,104,650 1,468,962 
E @ 27¢ 1,657,356 E6,115,000 1,657,356 
E @ 31¢ 1,160,895 E3,745,000 1,160,895 
E @ 34¢ 1,443,259 E4,245,000 1,443,259 
E @ 32¢ 2,371,282 E7,410,000 2,371,282 
8,438,019 2,180,336 8,438,019 2,180,336 
7,813,134 2,505,632 7,813,134 2,505,632 
9,624,098 3,459,665 9,624,098 3,459,665 
4,876,608 2,083,543 11,031,939 4,390,776 
Sccaeame, $$. .-aesawewe 11,803,437 4,789,590 


Quantity OF UNITED STATES RUBBER IMPORTS BY SOURCES 
Quantity in Pounds 
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1862 1863 1868 1869 1870 1871 1872 
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ete Bast Tales ..ccsccccsccccoseccsesesese 139,521 172,111 wl 224,767 416,345 192,166 215,426 
SIN URED) kon ckaesosccnesanve ee nueenes 54,434 - 107,210 28,940 9,040 14,163 119,402 
SOPRES Bettbemeests 2c cccccvcccccveevecseesessss  sevecsce od 82,190 153,467 218,612 113,253 
Central America: . 11,303 16,156 163,836 128,730 287,397 198,901 188,222 
en le oe ip se eaces 8a eaeseien sewn 1,586 ad * 34,842 98,656 93,046 106,417 
RPE ckusosdvboverevsseeceussawenetesese /-dcdueses 116,307 448,217 146,546 300,117 143,251 282,750 








*Included under “‘all other.” 


early seventies. In 1872 the United States for the first 
time imported more rubber from Colombia than from 
Brazil (in 18609 and 1870 imports from Colombia were 
only one-half as great as from Brazil); this very rapid 
exploitation of caucho rubber was characteristic of later 
rubber history in other parts of Latin America. The race 
for rubber supplies was on; the increasing need of the 
commodity was beginning to turn men’s minds to the 
possibilities of rubber plantations; the stage was set for 
the events leading up to the smuggling of Hevea seeds 
from Brazil in the late seventies. 

The above table summarizes available official statis- 
tics through 1872 (years ended June 30) on the weight of 
rubber imports by countries, definitely reported only for 
the years shown; imports of gutta percha are included in 
the data for years 1869 to 1872, but not for the earlier 
years. 

Even at this early time the United Kingdom was already 
the most important secondary trading market for crude 
rubber. Exploitation of Hevea rubber in Brazil, caucho 
rubber in Colombia, Central America, and Mexico, and 
Ficus and vine rubber in the East Indies, was well under 
way. Rubber from Brazil fetched top prices; the average 
declared value of such United States imports increasing 
from 30¢ per pound in 1862 and 1863 to 36.6¢ after the 
war, 1868 to 1870 inclusive. In the latter period the caucho 
rubber imports were declared at between 23¢ and 25¢ 
per pound, and the imports from the East Indies and 
United Kingdom between 28¢ and 32¢, which gives some 
idea of the variation in price of different kinds of wild 
rubber at that time. In the three years ended June 30, 
1870, over 95% of the rubber imports were entered at 
New York, already the domestic trade center for the com- 
modity ; while all except seven tons of the remainder was 
imported through Boston, where a total of only 500 tons 
was brought in during the period. 


Summary of Gross Imports of Rubber 
and Gutta Percha 


The summary table below indicates that the United 
States rubber industry required 25 years to reach an 
annual import figure of 1,000 long tons of rubber, but 
only another 20 years to bring its annual imports to ap- 
proximately 5,900 long tons. Note, however, that from 1854 
to 1858 the imports declined over 63%, then doubled in 
volume from 1858 to 1860, then declined 47% from 1860 
to 1862, before resuming their upward trend, which was 
sustained except for the years 1865, 1866, and 1869. 

The table reflects the imports of unvulcanized rubber 
shoes and other articles as well as crude rubber up to 
1855, but does not include imports from United King- 
dom or Europe prior to 1855. The influence of the 


rubber boom of the early thirties; the rapid growth of 
imports which took place after manufacture under Charles 
Goodyear’s vulcanization process was begun in 1843 and 





continued through 1854; the extremely sharp decline that 
followed the refusal of French and British courts to 
uphold Goodyear’s patents in 1855, leading almost directly 
to the loss of American export trade in rubber products ; 
the retarding effect of the Civil War and the loss of mar- 
kets in the southern states on development of the industry, 
and its quick recovery and expansion after the close of 
that war, may all be noted in the table. The industry was 
still trying to recuperate after its loss of export trade as 
a result of the European failure of Goodyear’s patents, 
when its progress was again interrupted by the Civil War. 
In the period from 1826 to 1870 total United States rub- 
ber imports amounted to about 52,000 tons, over half of 
which was imported in the last decade of that period. 


EstiMaTEp Unitep States Gross Imports OF RUBBER AND 
Gutta PEercuA—1826-1871 


*Year Long Tons Value *Year Long Tons Value 
Teer 8 $3,458 ED is ead pine So 570 $318,759 
ST 23 10,289 , 613 343,316 
1 SAA 50 22,489 ere 1,221 684,764 
° 130 58,436 OS aa 1,078 603,072 
Soe 161 72,075 en 1,648 922,602 
| Soo 175 78,324 oo See 2,895 1,944,999 
eee 483 216,169 LSS 2,464 1,660,141 
Sa 456 204,407 | See 1,554 1,045,576 
DEBE i <0sie ene 541 242,715 eae L237 832,058 
. eee 382 171,355 hee 1,052 708,231 
13 oreo 298 133,545 SS 1,462 83,944 
Eee ctenscree 465 208,509 A eee 2,120 1,427,142 
errr 5 160 71,770 en 1,870 1,245,373 
err 153 68,825 Sere 1,110 728,230 
AP ere 262 117,396 | are 1,476,140 
PRED awaws tar 344 153,877 Se rere 2,815 1,702,741 
Pres 382 171,898 ae 1,760 1,223,055 
1843 (9 Mos.) 141 79,065 Ere 1,913 1,459,586 
gp SEE 8 116,421 eee 3,320 2,388,288 
] Sea 401 224,756 RIE So oss bie ooo 3,789 2,192,691 
BOD ic cdceses 426 238,725 ee 3.488 2,505,632 
en 441 247,057 SEO 4,296 3,459,665 
Beta teases 773 432,949 ge Ue ane es 4,925 4,390,776 


then 9 months to June 30, 


*Years ended September 30 through 1842, 
Calendar year summary 


1843, then years ended June 30 through 1871. 
data thereafter available. 


Estimated Reexports of Rubber—1855-1871 


There is no way to estimate reexports of rubber from 
the United States prior to 1855 save through tabulation 
of imports into foreign countries so far as reported in 
their trade returns; such imports into England from the 
United States were mentioned in the previous article. 
Reexports as well as imports were reported from 1855 
on, and the following table shows the value and estimated 
long tons from 1855 to 1867, fiscal years ended June 30; 
beginning 1868 the weight was also regularly officially re- 
ported. In some years this trade assumed considerable im- 
portance, European buyers resorting to the American market 
for Colombian caucho rubber, just as Americans bought 
African and Asiatic rubbers from England and other 
European countries to some extent. The tonnage estimates 
are at 30¢ a pound for years 1855 through 1860, for 
reexports of dutiable rubber in 1861, and for 1866 and 
1867; for other years quantities were officially reported 
in pounds. Comparison of unit values of imports and 
reexports for 1869 and 1870 shows that prices for 
reexports in those years ran 5¢ to 8¢ a pound lower than 
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for imports, and this was likewise true of reexports of 
duty-free rubber in 1801, which indicates that reexports 
probably consisted of the lower grade rubbers. Prac- 
tically all the reexports were from the port of New York, 
especially after the Civil War. 


Long-Tons Value Year Long-Tons Value 

wie a bieiela ate 310 $208,996 ji, Sr aes 3 $5,596 

179 120,802 BOD soe S552 '0 64 57,407 

96 64,491 DRG olhi0-079.5'46 9 215 144,273 

147 99,053 i Ee 59 39,941 

181 121,777 HMOO is couess 371 227,628 

bpigists wielate 447 300,915 ol Ie 217 137,777 

AARC ee 632 404,065 | SA er eae 797 590,056 

eee in nio 201 208,094 CS ras 86 91,008 
Rievea iia Se 3 6,867 





Estimated net imports amounted to 2,154 tons in 1855, 
declined to only 905 tons in 1858, rose to 1,673 tons in 
1860, dropped again to 909 tons in 1862 when the Union 
cause appeared desperate, jumped to 2,812 tons in 1864 
under the stimulus of war business in raincoats and other 
goods, suffered an after-the-war relapse to the 1860 level 
in the next two years, then increased to an average of 
3,362 tons during 1867-1870, and enjoyed a further 50% 
increase in 1871. 


Losses Through Foreign Trade in Rubber 
Manufactures 


The loss of business by American exporters aiter the 
manufacture of vulcanized rubber gained headway in 
Europe was far more than a mere incident of the trade, 
being very serious indeed in its proportions. This, no 
doubt, accounts for the bitterness of feeling that persisted 
for a long time between American and European manu- 
facturers on the subject of vulcanization rights. Between 
1855 and 1859 the loss of business amounted to no less 
than one-sixth of the total 1859 volume, based on census 
data for that year. 

In 1855, as a result of foreign trade, the domestic in- 
dustry enjoyed a production value of $1,385,164 worth 
of rubber goods above domestic requirements, but in the 
five years ‘ended 1870, as a result of foreign trade, pro- 
duction of the domestic industry averaged $650,000 annu- 
ally Jess than domestic market demand, a net loss of 
business of over $2,000,000 annually compared to 1855. 
It is scarcely surprising that crude rubber was made free 
of import duty in 1871! 


Unitep Sta7vEs BALANCE OF FOREIGN TRADE IN RUBBER 
MANUFACTURES—1855-1871 
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Imported Rubber and Gutta Percha Goods 
Mostly from England 


The greater part of the imports of rubber manufactures 
in the period tollowing the Civil War came from Eng- 
land, but France, Germany, and Canada participated 
regularly to a less extent. It was in the seventies that 
Germany started that participation in export trade in 
rubber manufactures that made the Empire a leading com- 
petitor in international markets up to the outbreak of 
the World War. The following table shows the chief 
sources of the American imports from 1869 to 1875, 
during which period England was losing trade, while the 
other countries were gaining, in the American market. 


Growth of Industry Shown by Census Data 


Meanwhile the decennial census had twice been taken, 
providing further information. The number of com- 
panies classified in the “india rubber goods” industry in 
1859 was only 27, a reduction of seven from 1849, there 
having gone out of business three concerns in New York, 
two in Maryland, and one each in New Jersey and New 
Hampshire. The table (page 46) includes for 1859 certain 
other industries that were not afterwards separately re- 
ported, but were presumably included under the “india 
rubber and elastic goods” industry in 1869. 

The census reports for 1849, 1859, and 1869 show costs 
of materials ranging from 51% to 54% of the value of 
products, and labor costs ranging from 14% to 18% of 
products, leaving 29% to 32% to cover overhead and 
profits. The average capitalization per company increased 
from $43,000 in 1849 to over $130,000 in the two succeed- 
ing census years; the average production per plant in- 
creased from $89,000 in 1849 to $209,000 in 1859 and 
$260,000 in 1869; the average number of employes per 
factory increased from 75 to 103 to 108; and the “average 
wage” per employe climbed from $209 in 1849 to $286 
in 1859 and to $425 in 1869 after the war. The number 
of companies engaged in the business increased greatly 
between the years 1859 and 1869, even allowing for the 
broader coverage of the industry under the census classi- 
fication, and the industry value of products enjoyed over 
100% increase in each successive decennial census, despite 
the loss of foreign trade. 


New York Leading State in 1869 Rubber 

















Year Ended Domestic Imports Trade 2 
June 30 Exports Less Reexports Balance Consumption 
$1,409,107 $23,943 +$1,385,164 : ; 
oe wits z eee The census report on the rubber industry for 1869 set 
’ ’ 2s . . e 

313,379 72,333 241,046 | several precedents. It provided information on the con- 

senee tase 14080 Sumption of rubber, cloth, cotton and other materials, set- 

93,631 258,554 “- $4,863 ting a precedent followed subsequently only after the lapse 

’ ’ = 42s ae s r 

247,630 473,065 — 2251433 of over a half century. The secretive manufacturers of 

pthes of 2681156 > *t9g3 that day when every formula was closely guarded, of 

gr 1,053,871 — 867243 course did not divulge the nature of any of the chemical 

170,689 803,010 — 632,321 compounding materials which they employed, these being 

eae arett — 73837 included under the value of “other materials not specified” 

163,364 917,898 — 754,534 which accounted for 13.5% of the total cost of materials. 

Fa} Diaveciles ¢~-)~Riadaeendile. The table shows the available data by states in com- 

1869 1870 1871 1872 1873 1874 1875 

Re ctikadh sncvicksieneucssaceninaeaaies us $921 $248 $3,298 $8,490 $24,950 $25,218 $10,954 
United Kingdom 906,205 646,034 873,954 784,721 714,733 598,384 336,438 
Germany 8,142 13,048 10,811 23,120 112,012 129,373 112,248 
France ... 15,921 74,831 27,987 63,209 46,365 50,748 54,054 
ON kerastsaxs *33,487 1,875 5,024 1,918 2,127 107 285 
ah iyo ba erie ee iath eteateacvasensins $964,676 $736,036 $921,074 $881,458 $900,187 $803,830 $513,979 


*1869 imports from “other countries” included $26,964 from British and Dutch East Indies and 


unmanufactured. 


$4,551 from Tropical America, possibly 
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1859: CENsusS Data ON UNITEp STATES RUBBER INDUSTRY 

















Industry Companies Capital Employes Wages Materials Products 
I EE (2:64 bbe ba dd sana edsd she es eh bndbOS$040K55 RbS hee Rs Oh NS 1 $1,000 3 $1,080 $1,200 $2,700 
oe sere ‘SRD RENAE ID PRC NES Ha EAU SRSA AES RR 2 100,000 34 21,600 69,000 125,750 
Oh CE NIN sn oconds bindu obs bebe nsee ene seekpesa scenes 27 3,534,000 2,768 794,570 3,056,360 5,642,700 
SRUERGETS oo 0 0 00: 0:0:06:5 0:06 60010'0 00609190 4.66 0090 4440000000 0042005 ; 4 341,200 482 95,460 243,522 633,000 
WEDDINg ccccccccccccccccccovccecccescccescccecccecescccscecece 10 202,400 279 63,492 131,216 303,010 
 44~—«$4,178,600 3,566 $976,202 $3,501,298 $6,707,160 
1869: Census Data On UNITEp STATES RUBBER INDUSTRY 
E bl 1 elast NR eas ckAsandecheonshncssektaoehawen ; 56 $7,486,605 6,025 $2,559,877 $7,434,742 $14,566,374 
aw tiny pate tte RRR RRS IEICE A HE 2 *” 12,000 11 4,800 8,960 27,817 
58 $7,498,605 6,036 $2,564,677. $7,443,702 $14,594,191 
1869 MATERIALS USED IN RUBBER MANUFACTURE 

Factories Rubber Cloth Cotton Silk and Yarn Other Total 

Number Pounds Yards Pounds Pounds Value Value 
; MED SiNGES Cen baneGee > pee CeROs Onscee oa serine 13 2,473,902 325,500 2,201,950 39,000 $592,889 $2,355,488 
ts eet da PNA ee ee eee 201425 200423 
Massachusetts SE ee eee ee Pe ee Pee Pree 16 1,038,393 372,300 126,501 256,908 160,739 1,554,006 
SE 266s 0555 55066646505 555 be Sie Se 'eesees see [ SSesees oo veeeess # ‘Seas - ee oes 1,500 P 1,500 
i Me io noc bane es eee se eSneen eee sen ne arr r 12 1,260,795 761,377 2000 ravens 142,054 1,284,967 
PE b6cce- cokenae Meee eck e os bh eee eek ee eos 10 2,745,470 951,490 61,000 1,500 58,09¢ 1,316,803 
BOE COE Lee ae ~“eeee 8686 ees. | tees” See , 500 500 
ED NL nica wiSs0.nb45 50.6 o bb Ns sens s Nees ees 2 894,760 Saas 9 Seee ea. = Sewanwe 127,590 901,053 
‘ 56 8,413,320 i. 2 934,575 2,391,451 297,408 $1,003,793 $7,434,742 

1869 PRODUCTION oF RUBBER Goops 
Belting Boots and Car : ; 

Suspenders and Hose Shoes Springs Coats Fabrics Packing Other 

Dozens Pounds Pairs Pounds Number Yards Pounds Value 
[OE ani deesse shes ed ss ines oe ee RASSNEO 8 8 ghseeu 2 8 4 “SeeeR 06©6©=—~| [ees 0 Mittens $1,325,552 
DUD Cc ckk du Gowns see an se eee ks 0-0 ne 060C“CC*MSSS CR CUC(“‘“i 6. OCR | Eee fe gidieeiels: = aie 2: 
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OS ry er eee ee) See. ok PSone eks = UbGotebnae l eitest.’ “Ssewss 853,124 
$52,500 906,000 5,402,666 —«1,250,000 —«30,000~——=«*1,256,687 91,127 $5,140,691 








plete detail; note that rubber consumption was reported 
only by factories in New York, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Massachusetts, and Rhode Island (in order of impor- 
tance ), firms in other states apparently making suspenders 
from rubberized fabrics produced elsewhere. It would 
appear that Connecticut factories in particular had their 
own cotton spinning mills, in view of the cotton con- 
sumption reported. 


Broad Diversification of Products 


The precedent established for reporting products of the 
industry in some detail is much more helpful. Rubber 
boots and shoes were the leading item with a production 
of over 5,400,000 pairs. Suspenders possibly ranked 
second among listed products with over 550,000 dozens; 
and fabrics (including elastic webbing as well as cloth 
waterproofed with rubber) no doubt ranked third with 
over 1,250,000 yards. Car springs for railway cars were 
the leading item in mechanical rubber goods with 1,250,- 
000 pounds; belting, hose, and packing combined totaled 
less than 1,000,000 pounds, all in New York. Only 30,000 
rubberized coats were reported, produced in New Jersey. 
The other products of the industry included an important 
output of druggists’ and stationers’ rubber sundries, rub- 
ber balls and toys, and hard rubber goods, but these were 
included with other specialties in the “all other” item. 
reported by total value only. Two firms were engaged 
in production of insulated wire, and the value has been 
reported above. 

The industry had now attained a production value, whole- 
sale, of $14,594,191 and a diversification of products 
already a harbinger of the future. Rubber footwear and 
apparel, rubberized and elastic fabrics, mechanical rubber 
goods, druggists’ and stationers’ rubber sundries, tovs and 
balls, hard rubber goods, and insulated wire constitute a 


representative classification of rubber articles for this pre- 





tire year when the first bicycles were just being introduced. 
The industry was now prepared for the broader service 
which it has been undertaking ever since as it has entered 
more and more new fields. 





Adhesive Plaster Recommendation 


Simplified Practice Recommendation R85-37,1 first re- 
vision of the adhesive plaster program, became effective 
December 15, 1937, covers a simplified schedule of stock 
widths and lengths of adhesive plaster in rolls and on 
spools, and was promulgated originally in September, 1928, 
following a conference of adhesive manufacturers, dis- 
tributers, and users. A survey revealed adhesive plaster 
was being manufactured in 26 sizes. After studying the 
survey data the conference approved a 15-size schedule 
as adequate to supply all normal requirements. 

The recommendation in its original form was reaffirmed 
in 1929, 1931, and 1934 by the standing committee of 
the industry, created by the general conference to keep 
the program abreast of new developments. The current 
revision, approved by the committee in August, 1937, con- 
cerns adhesive plaster in rolls and provides for adding 
an item in active demand and eliminating one of negligible 
consumption. 

3esides the schedule of stock widths and lengths of 
adhesive plaster the revised printed issue will include a 
brief history of the development of the project, the present 
membership of the standing committee, and a list of 
acceptors of the recommendation. Until the printed rec- 
ommendation is available, free mimeographed copies may 
he obtained from the Division of Simplified Practice, 
National Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 


'From “Simplified Pra 


tice Recommendation for Adhesive Plaster.” Tec/ 
“< e 7 
Nat Bur. /. 


Standards, Jan., 1938, p. 
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The Price Cyele during 
Crude Rubber Restriction 


Harold G. Rogers 


periods of restriction is an impressive one since 
there is enough similarity to suggest that regulation 
has caused prices to move in nearly parallel cycles. 

The adoption of the Stevenson Act on November 1, 1922, 
represented the first effort on the part of crude rubber 
producers to obtain restriction by government decree. The 
most important features of the plan were also its chief 
defects, in that it was inelastic, with the increases and de- 
creases in allowable exports strictly based on a pivotal 
price for rubber. Secondly, was the fact that it applied 
only to British planters who represented but 65% of 
total world rubber production. With the higher prices 
which resulted during the earlier phases of restriction, 
native production and European planting were tremen- 
dously stimulated in the, Dutch East Indies, and British 
control of world rubber production lowered to about 55% 
by the time the act was terminated on November 1, 1928. 
Prices ended up by being about the same as they were in 
the beginning, around 20¢. 

The end of this first attempt at government restriction 
was followed within two years by the world-wide de- 
pression which saw crude rubber prices decline to their 
lowest point in history, at 2.5¢ per pound. It was a con- 
tinuation of this low level, through 1932 and 1933, which 
led to agitation for and final adoption of the current 
scheme on June 1, 1934. The latter act represents 95% 
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of world rubber production and is to remain in effect 
until December 31, 1938. 

The heavy solid line in Figure 1 represents the move- 
ment of prices during the Stevenson Restriction Act. The 
heavy dotted line shows the price trend to date under the 
current scheme. The 18-month period from January 1, 
1921, to June 30, 1922, has been selected as a base, equal 
to 100%. The advantage of this particular base period 
is in the fact that prices were relatively steady at that 
time, the average of 16.2¢ representing fluctuations within 
the comparatively narrow limits of 18.75¢ and 14.5¢. All 
price movements shown by the two curves have been cal- 
culated as percentages of that base. 

Since the general level of prices during the Stevenson 
Act was much higher than it has been under the current 
scheme, a comparison from a dollar and cents standpoint 
will have little significance. The actual prices are only of 
interest, indirectly, as they aid in the interpretation of 
the long-time movements. 

The first example of similarity in price trend is notice- 
able several months before either restriction scheme actu- 
ally went into effect. On the upper curve prices rise 
from 13.9¢ to 35¢ within a period of six months. On 
the lower curve the rise is from 9.3¢ to 15.5¢ within a 
period of seven months. While both upward movements 
were warranted by decreases in world rubber stocks dur- 
ing the corresponding months, the most important influ- 
ence for higher prices was undoubtedly speculative in 
nature, the attempt of active traders to anticipate the long- 
time effect of restriction. 

As the market had discounted the fact of restriction 
several months in advance, the next move of both curves 
is downward. On the upper curve prices fall from 35¢ 
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to 18.8¢; on the lower curve from 15.5¢ to 11.5¢. In this 
general movement the time element is of interest, the 
length of the declines being 14 months and 13 months re- 
spectively. In the case of the Stevenson Act this prolonged 
movement toward lower prices was not in keeping with the 
statistical position since the supply of rubber on hand was 
declining at the same time. Under the present scheme 
prices reacted more truly in accord with the monthly stock 
position because supplies on hand were at 6% months at 
the beginning, but had increased to 8% months by the 
time the movement ended. (See Figure 2.) 

Drastic reductions in the export quota rates, to 50% 
under the Stevenson Act and to 60% under the current 
act, at this point in the cycle, started the third major 
price movement in an upward direction. The upper curve 
rises sharply for 17 months, prices going from 18.8¢ to 
104.8¢. The lower curve rises sharply at first and then 
more gradually over a period of 18 months, prices going 
from 11.5¢ to 23.9¢. In both cases the monthly stock 
position was about 314 months’ supply at the end of 
the period. The greater degree of price rise under the 
Stevenson Act was partly due to lack of confidence in 
the restriction scheme itself and the belief by speculators 
that there would be an eventual world shortage of crude 
rubber. 

When this shortage failed to materialize, prices de- 
clined for nine months under the Stevenson Act and then 
followed with an 18-month period of steadiness, wherein 
fluctuations were within the comparatively narrow limits 
of 42.5 and 32.5¢. During the corresponding period 
under the present act prices have fallen from 23.9¢ to 
14.75¢. This decline has continued for eight months, and 
while it does not necessarily follow that an 18 months’ 
period of steady prices is the outlook at this point, under 
current conditions, it does seem logical that some degree 
of steadiness should develop in the present market, be- 
cause of the sharpness of the decline. A fair estimate 
would be that the low stage of this fourth period in the 
current cycle should be either in November or December 
of this year and on the basis of comparative range in past 
fluctuations a price between 14 and 18.5¢ maintained for 
a period of at least six to nine months. 

The soundness of such a forecast might be questioned 
if some of the more practical factors in the situation were 
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not introduced in support of this conclusion. How did 
the supply of rubber at this point, under the Stevenson 
Act, compare with the supply on hand at the present 
time? The fact is the statistical position at this period 
under the earlier act was a little more favorable at five 
months’ supply than under the current scheme at about 
six months’ supply. What was the regulative action of 
both committees after prices had dropped for nine and 
eight months respectively? The Stevenson Committee 
reduced the export quota rate from 100% to 80% on 
October 30, 1926; the International Rubber Regulation 
Committee reduced its quota rate from 90% to 70% on 
November 30, 1937. 

While it is not the purpose of this analysis to go into 
a detailed estimate of future world production and con- 
sumption trends, it is worth noting the fact that the new 
quota rate of 70% should provide for the export of about 
500,000 tons of crude rubber during the first half of 1938. 
It is quite obvious at this time, too, that world consump- 
tion will fall behind the 582,000 tons consumed during the 
first half of 1937 by at least 10% to 15%. On this basis 
world consumption during the corresponding period in 
1938 should be in the neighborhood of 500,000 tons, and 
such near balance in supply and demand lends support to 
the earlier conclusion that an extended period of steady 
prices, moving within about a 4¢ range, is due at this 
point in the price cycle under the current restriction 
scheme. 

Whether the previously described parallelism to date 
in the two cycle movements has been due primarily to the 
temporary suspension of the normal laws of supply and 
demand, or whether it is the result of the release of certain 
psychological factors, such as fear of a rubber shortage 
on the part of consumers, or over-optimism or pessimism 
as to the effects of restriction on the part of dealers and 
producers, or the natural reaction of a committee of 
human beings to certain market developments, is beside 
the point. The fact remains that similarity has existed 
up to the present time, as far as the two price cycles are 
concerned, and there is enough substantial evidence, both 
from a psychological and practical standpoint, to conclude 
that the cyclical movement of prices, as well as other 
factors, should be taken into consideration in any fore- 
cast for 1938. 





Export Trade in Rubber Products 
Greatly Exceeds Imports 


United States exports of rubber manufactures amounted 

to $27,056,871 in the first 10 months of 1937, as com- 
pared with $19,624,762 in the same months of 1936, an 
increase of 37.9%. Imports of such goods were valued 
at only $1,750,998 in the current period and at $1,725,662 
in that of 1936, indicating an increase of but 1.5% this 
year. 
Principal import items are scrap and old rubber, $388,- 
480; belts and belting of fiber and rubber, $202,596 ; 2nd 
rubber-soled footwear with fabric uppers, $189,371; the 
figures are for the first 10 months of 1937. Export items 
in the same period were tires, inner tubes, and tire re- 
pair materials, $13,392,461 ; mechanical rubber goods, $4,- 
701,915; scrap and old rubber and reclaimed rubber, 
$3,055,696; specialties and sundries, $2,093,203; rubber 
footwear $1,008,582. Commerce Reports. 


Tensile Machines 
(Continued from page 38) 


or short, elastic or rigid, ductile or plastic. At the present 
time this principle has been used by the Henry L. Scott 
Co. in machines which provide a maximum pull of 55 
pounds. 

In Figure 8 is shown a machine designed primarily for 
testing rubber thread, but also suitable for use with light- 
gage broad-end specimens requiring a pull up to 20 pounds. 
Compensation-for-gage can be accomplished by altering 
the weight of the carriage. In addition to tensile and 
elongation this machine provides for fatigues for any pre- 
determined load, numerous repeats, and ultimate tensile 
with permanent records on a rectilinear coordinate ruled 
chart. 

Owing to the flexibility and precision of machines built 
on the incline plane principle it is believed that the constant 
specimen rate-of-load method of testing will be adopted 
extensively in the future. 
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Some Properties 
of Jelutongs Latex 


F. K. Daniel, H. Freundlich, and K. Soliner'! 


particles in Hevea latex may be oxidized to resinous 

matter by the oxygen of the air in presence of bac- 
teria. We observed in Jelutong latex a similar oxidation 
of rubber hydrocarbon, obviously due tc some bacterial 
or enzymatic action. The rubber in the coagulum of 
Jelutong latex is known to be easily oxidized by air, 
forming resinous matter.* Before discussing the oxida- 
tion of rubber in Jelutong latex we would like to deal 
with some properties of this latex and the way we sepa- 
rated the rubber from the resins. 


[partici and van Niel? have found that the rubber 


Composition and General Properties 


Jelutong latex, the milky sap of Dyera costulata and 
Lovii, is more a resin than a rubber system. An analysis 
was done shortly after tapping. Out of 25.2% of the 
total dry content of the latex only 5.35% is insoluble 
in acetone. Hence 19.85%, i.e., nearly 80% of the solid 
matter, consists of resins or resin-like substances, and 
not even the whole rest is pure rubber hydrocarbon; for 
water soluble substances like salts, sugars, etc., further 
impurities like sand, etc., remain in the fraction insoluble 
in acetone. 

The sample we investigated was collected in Johore, 
Malaya, from one single tree which had not been tapped 
for one year. The sap exuded for three hours, and 1.7 
liters were obtained. Three hundred millimol of am- 
monia per liter were added to it soon afterward. A 
small sample of the freshly tapped latex, kept without 
ammonia, had coagulated after three days; whereas we 
received the ammonia-preserved sample six weeks later 
in perfectly good condition, i.e. as a stable, very white. 
and comparatively little viscous dispersion. No coagu- 
lation, neither macroscopic nor microscopic, had oc- 
curred. Only single particles in vivid Brownian move- 
ment were observed under the microscope. They are 
distinctly smaller than Hevea particles, viz: not larger 
than 1.0 to 1.5 in diameter, and a large fraction can be 
seen under the ultramicroscope only. 

Unlike Hevea latex, Jelutong latex does not behave 
as an ampholyte, i.e., the charge of the particles cannot 
be reversed by an excess of H’-ion like that of Hevea 
particles. This was proved by electrophoretic measure- 
ments. The particles of Jelutong latex are negatively 
charged, when in alkaline solution, and are only dis- 
charged, but not positively recharged by H’-ions. When 
acid is added to the Jelutong latex, macroscopically no 
change whatsoever is to be noticed at first; only in the 
course of 24 hours or more coagulation occurs. But 


1The Sir William Ramsay Laboratories of Inorganic and Physical Chein- 
istry, University College, London, England. 





2Spence and van Niel, Ind. Eng. Chem., 28, 847 (1936). Cf. also O. 
de Vries, Centr. fr. Bakt. Parasitenk. Infek., 74, 22 (1928). | 
3M. L. Hamlin, U.S. patent No. 1,674,435, (1928). Cf. also C.D.V. 


Georgi, Malayan Agr. J., 16, 204 (1928). 
44. Frey-Wisslin, Mededeel. Algem. Proefsta. Avros., 13, 24 (1929). 





instead of a lump of rubber floating on the top of the 
liquid as with Hevea, one finds a sediment which is sticky 
and more plastic than elastic. Under the microscope an 
aggregation of 10 to 12 particles in the average is ob- 
served shortly after adding the acid, and in slides with 
cavities these aggregates can be seen sinking down very 
slowly. 


Particle Composition 


Sedimentation is due to the presence of resins in the 
coagulum. If the resinous constituents of the latter are 
extracted with acetone, the remaining rubber hydro- 
carbon floats on the top of the Jelutong serum. Resins 
have usually a higher specific gravity (between 1.02 and 
1.18) than rubber (0.92 to 0.96), as was also found by 
Frey-Wissling’ when investigating different species of 
Hevea latex. 

The author, just mentioned, was able to prove that in 
Hevea latex the rubber particles are independent of the 
particles consisting of resinous matter. If this were also 
true for Jelutong latex, one would have to assume that 
the greater number of heavier resin particles pull down the 
smaller number of lighter rubber particles, when united to 
aggregates. This assumption turned out to be incorrect: 
Jelutong latex does not contain two independent types of 
particles. On centrifuging the alkaline latex, containing 
single particles only, no separation into two different 
layers—a heavier sediment of resinous matter, a lighter 
cream of rubber—occurs. After centrifuging the stable 
latex (at 2,700 rev./min.; r==18 cm.) for one hour, only 
a layer of sediment is obtained, a fairly large number of 
the particles remaining evenly distributed in the serum. 
The specific gravity of the latter is not different from 
that of the sedimented particles, i.e., both types of particles 
do not differ as to their chemical nature. For when co- 
agulated by acetic acid, the residue of suspended particles 
sediment like the particles of the whole latex, and the 
product formed is identical with that of the whole latex, 
i.e., it is the same sticky and plastic mass, not a more 
elastic and rubber-like one, as should be expected if it 
contained a higher proportion of hydrocarbon than the 
particles which had been removed by centrifuging. Hence 
we must conclude that all particles are composed of both 
hydrocarbon and resin. 








Oxidation 


In Jelutong latex the relation between rubber and resins 
appears to be different from that in Hevea latices. We 
have not been able to explain it fully, but it could be 
shown that the rubber in Jelutong, known to be easily oxi- 
dizable, is oxidized in the alkaline latex in course of time 
to resinous substances. This may favor the assumption 
that the rubber particles in Jelutong are coated by a layer 
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of resins ; in extreme cases the layer may be so thick that 
the particles practically consist of resinous matter alone. 
This oxidation of the rubber in Jelutong latex is specially 
interesting in view of the results of Spence and van Niel 
mentioned above. 


Separation of Rubber from Resins 


The reaction between rubber and oxygen was observed 
when separating rubber from resins in Jelutong latex 
which had been exposed to air for a different length of 
time. The method used for separation has been described 
more fully in another paper,® hence it may be sufficient to 
mention the main points. All latices, investigated so far, 
may be coagulated quickly by shaking them after dilution 
vigorously with a polar-nonpolar liquid, which is not mis- 
cible in all proportions with the aqueous system, e.g., 
isobutyl alcohol, cyclohexanol, etc.; when the emulsion 
formed separates, after shaking has stopped, the rubber 
is generally found as a lump on the interface of the two 
liquids. With Jelutong latex it is advisable to use liquids 
which dissolve resinous matter readily and do not let the 
rubber particles swell too quickly; isobutyl- and isoamyl 
alcoho! are suitable substances. If Jelutong latex is treatd 
in this way with one of these two organic liquids, a 
strongly elastic lump of rubber* remains on the interface ; 
the resins are dissolved (or peptized) in the organic liquid 
and appear, after the liquid has been evaporated, as a 
perfectly transparent mass, without any yellow component, 
insoluble in water, hard, dry, and not at all sticky (at 
room temperature). If Jelutong latex is coagulated with 
acetic acid, rubber plus resins appears as a sticky, more 
plastic than elastic sediment, as was mentioned above. 


Effect of Exposure to Air 


An easy separation of rubber and resins, as described 
just now, was successful with a Jelutong latex preserved 
with ammonia which had been kept, after being tapped, 
for about six weeks in a well closed vessel. We repeated 
the process about ten months later with the same sample. 
It was still a stable dispersion containing mainly single 
particles and differing from the fresh latex by a slightly 
more yellowish appearance; but the bottle had been fre- 
quently opened; hence the latex had always been in touch 
with fresh air. With this sample no rubber product was 
obtained. Instead, a small amount of a very sticky, greasy, 
yellowish mass was coagulated which did not dissolve 
truly in iso-butanol, but swelled in it considerably ; if the 
iso-butanol was evaporated, the remaining product was not 
dry and hard, like the resins obtained from the organic 
phase of the fresh latex, but was soft and sticky like the 
well-known pathological resins. 

The rubber must have been transformed, partly, into a 
product which is resin-like, but substantially different from 
the resins present in fresh Jelutong latex. The quantity of 
coagulate, using the aged latex, is smaller than the quan- 
tity of rubber obtained from the same amount of fresh 
latex by the same process. Hence another part of the 
rubber transformed must have become soluble in the iso- 
butanol or in the aqueous phase or in both. Probably the 
yellowish appearance of the old latex is due to such a 
water soluble decomposition product. This colored sub- 
stance is dissolved in the alkaline serum of the old latex; 

$F. K. Daniel, H. Freundlich, and K. Séllner, unpublished paper. 


®The excellent qualities of Jelutong latex have been mentioned in the 
literature: cf. Ph. Schidrowitz, ‘““Rubber,”” London, 1911, p. 119; E. A. 


Hauser, ‘“Latex,’”” Dresden and Leipzig, 1927, p. 47. 

* Hamlin (Joc. cit.4) already came to the conclusion that the resinous 
substance formed by the oxidation of the rubber differs from the resins 
produced in the tree. He notices that the former had a certain odor and 
a bitter taste, not found in the original resins. 
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it is precipitated in acid medium and goes into the organic 
phase, if present. It is a good emulsifier. Removed with 
the (alkaline) aqueous phase and dried, it turns out to be 
a soft resin-like substance, which we assume to be a resin 
soap, (probably an NH, soap produced by the ammonia 
present in the Jelutong latex). On adding acid the water 
insoluble resinic acid is formed. This is the substance 
contained in the coagulum and causing its yellow appear- 
ance, when the process of separation is carried out in acid 
medium. If it is done in alkaline medium, the substance 
remains in the aqueous phase and the coagulum looks 
much lighter. Owing to this substance the two liquid 
phases do not separate readily, but remain emulsified in 
the case of the old (decomposed) latex, in contrast to their 
behavior in fresh latex, thus making our method of sepa- 
ration and coagulation rather ineffective. This emulsify- 
ing capacity clearly distinguishes the resinic acids and 
soaps present in the old Jelutong latex from those in 
fresh latex.’ 


Effect of Exclusion of Air 


A bottle of Jelutong latex from exactly the same origin 
as the first sample, only kept sealed up all the time in 
the bottle in which it had been sent from the tropics, was 
opened ten months after the first sample had been opened. 
Its content was treated according to our method of separa- 
tion. It behaved exactly like the latex from the first 
bottle had behaved ten months earlier, i.e., a dry, elastic 
rubber was obtained. This makes it obvious that the 
rubber originally present in the latex is transformed in 
course of time, provided that fresh air is admitted. An 
underpressure in the bottle was regularly observed, when 
it was opened in intervals of some weeks. Hence it is 
very probable that the oxygen from the air oxidizes the 
rubber hydrocarbon. 


Catalytic Effect of Enzymes 


This is, of course, no direct oxidation of the rubber. 
We may conclude this from the behavior of the latex 
toward H,O,, for instance. If the latter is added and 
the mixture heated up for a few minutes or kept at room 
temperature for several days, no change whatever in the 
properties of the coagulum is observed. 

The oxidation can only have been caused by enzymes 
of bacterial or of vegetable origin. This is shown by 
the fact that a sample of Jelutong latex which had been 
sterilized at 120°C. for four hours and left open still con- 
tained rubber after many months; whereas a sample of 
not sterilized latex did not contain rubber any more. This 
experiment proves that in the latex catalysts, sensitive to 
high temperatures, are acting as oxidizers, and that one 
may exclude catalysts, not sensitive to high temperatures. 

Remembering the results of Spence and van Niel it 
would be interesting to see whether the enzymes prob- 
ably present in Jelutong latex itself, and not brought into 
it after tapping, can accelerate the oxidation of the rubber 
in Hevea latex too, i.e., whether the addition of Jelutong 
to Hevea latex may act like actinomyces in the experi- 
ments of Spence and van Niel. 

Most likely the oxidation and hence the transformation 
of the rubber in Jelutong latex into a resinous substance 
starts at the surface of the particles. We, therefore, 
prefer to assume that the particles in this latex have a 
nucleus of rubber surrounded by a coating of resins of 
varying thickness. The other alternative: that in fresh 
latex both components are mixed in an irregular way in 
each particle, appears to be less probable. This reasoning 
is, however, not absolutely conclusive. As mentioned 
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above, the resinous matter found in the oxidized alkaline 
latex differs distinctly from the resins present in the fresh 
Jelutong latex; the former, for instance, strongly favors 
the emulsification of organic liquids in the latex; the 
latter do not. Hence the distribution of rubber and resins 
in the particles might also be different in the tree than 
when the resinous matter is formed outside. 


Coagulation Phenomena 


As was mentioned above, Jelutong latex is coagulated 
slowly by acetic acid. This small speed of coagulation is 
due to several causes. The particles of this latex, being 
a mixture of rubber and resins, have a specific gravity 
which differs only slightly from that of the serum. This 
is proved by the fact that on centrifuging the diluted alka- 
line latex at 2,700 rev./min. (r.==18 cm.) for one hour, 
only a part of the particles is separated from the liquid; 
whereas Hevea, treated in the same way, is markedly 
separated to a cream and a serum. The small difference in 
specific gravity between Jelutong particles and serum af- 
fects their coagulation in an indirect way: if all particles 
sediment slowly, the influence of orthokinetic coagulation® 
is negligible, i.e., of the coagulation due to the collisions 
of particles of different size which move with different 
velocity. 

The number of irreversible collisions of discharged par- 
ticles in a given time seems to be much smaller with Jelu- 
tong than with Hevea latex. As was mentioned in a pre- 
vious paper,® nearly all collisions of properly discharged 
Hevea particles result in irreversible aggregation. When 
discharged Jelutong particles are observed under the 
microscope, they seem to stick together much less fre- 
quently, many collisions being reversible. Hence the Jelu- 
tong aggregates do not grow larger and larger (like Hevea 
aggregates) during the time they are under microscopic 
observation. 

This difference in behavior is not easily accounted for. 
It might be due to a difference in the consistency of the 
particles, those of Jelutong being more rigid. There 
might also be a difference in the way the particles are 
protected. The following observation is perhaps in favor 
of the latter assumption. As was mentioned above, treat- 
ing Jelutong latex with H,O, does not affect the prop- 
erties of the coagulum produced by shaking with organic 
liquids ; the rate of coagulation with acetic acid, however, 
is increased markedly, if the latex has been treated with 
H,O,, before adding the acid: it may be coagulated in 
10 to 20 minutes, or even quicker, if being shaken. This 
is readily explained by assuming that H,O, destroys the 
substance protecting the Jelutong particles. 


Summary 


1. Jelutong latex preserved with NH, shows no am- 
pholytic behavior; its particles are only discharged, not 
recharged positively by adding acids. 

2. This latex, known to hold an excess of resins com- 
pared to the amount of rubber, does not contain two dif- 
ferent types of particles, lighter rubber and heavier resin 
particles, but only one type, the specific gravity of which 
is slightly higher than that of the serum. 

3. If air is admitted to it, Jelutong latex is transformed 
in course of time: the hydrocarbon is oxidized to a resin- 
like substance which is, however, distinctly different from 
the resins found in fresh latex. The transformation is 


*P. Tuorila, Kolloidchem. Beihefte, 24, 1 (1927). 
°F. K. Daniel, H. Freundlich and K. Séllner, Trans. Faraday Soc., 32, 
1576 (1936). 
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not an autoxidation process, but one caused by the action 
of enzymes; it does not go on, if the latex is sterilized 
by heating to a higher temperature. 

4. A method of coagulating the latex quickly and sep- 
arating the resins from the rubber consists in shaking 
the latex for some seconds, with certain polar-nonpolar 
liquids forming a second liquid phase, such as isobutyl 


or isoamyl alcohol. A lump of rubber is accumulated at 
the interface of the two liquids ; the resins are contained in 
the organic phase. 

5. Jelutong iatex is coagulated very slowly on adding 
acetic acid, a fact probably due to several causes: the 
irreversible aggregation is slow, only a small fraction of 
collisions between the particles resulting in coherence; 
furthermore the difference in specific gravity between 
particles and serum is slight. 





Sponge Rubber 


(Continued from page 40) 


vulcanization to produce a hard rubber, to a surrounding 
atmosphere of a carbon-dioxide-containing gas to secure 
absorption of the gas within the mass of rubber, diminish- 
ing the pressure to secure the expansion of the mass and 
the formation of a multitude of cells therein, and vulcan- 
izing the mass to its hard rubber stage. 

50. Twiss, 1,966,271, July 10, 1934. The process of 
fireproofing sponge rubber comprises soaking the rubber 
in a solution of ammonium chloride, ethylene glycol, glue, 
and an antioxidant, squeezing part of the solution from 
the rubber, and drying the rubber. 

51. Howard, 1,966,818, July 17, 1934. <A process 
for the manufacture of molded spongy rubber from a 
concentrated aqueous dispersion containing rubber con- 
sists in admixing with the aqueous dispersion a volatile 
rubber solvent in a quantity to cause swelling and setting 
of the dispersion, partially filling a mold with the mixture, 
wetting the entire molding surface of the mold with the 
mixture, and allowing the mixture to swell and set in 
the mold. 

52. Dodge, 1,978,041, Oct. 23, 1934. The method of 
making rubber strip material comprises coating a substan- 
tially inextensible sheet of fibrous material with a layer 
of sponge rubber composition, applying pressure along the 
face of the sheet to form the coating into parallel longi- 
tudinal strips, effecting sponging and vulcanization of 
the material in the strips, and then separating the sheet 
along lines between the strips. 

53. Madge, 1,980,813, Nov. 13, 1934. A process for 
manufacturing microporous articles of vulcanized rubber 
material from an aqueous dispersion comprises mixing in 
the dispersion a member of the group of reagents con- 
sisting of the sulphates, chlorides, nitrates, and acetates 
of the alkali metals including ammonium which do not 
gel or coagulate the dispersion in the quantity present 
therein, and a member of the group of reagents consisting 
of the oxides and hydroxides of di- and tri-valent metals 
which by interaction produce products in situ which in 
the quantity added at an elevated temperature gel the dis- 
persion to form a continuous medium of the rubber ma- 
terial containing microscopic particles of aqueous liquid, 
and thereafter vulcanizing the products obtained under 
such conditions that evaporation of contained liquid is pre- 
vented. 

(To be continued) 








Editorials 


Export Statistics 


N GENERAL those in charge of preparing export 

documents required for clearance of export shipments 

are prone to regard the details as of importance only to 
the government representatives directly associated with 
the shipments and in many cases illegible, insufficient, or 
inaccurate information is the result. 

Statistics relating to classification and quantity of mer- 
chandise exported are compiled from these export docu- 
ments and are distributed periodically by the Department 
of Commerce for the use and benefit of American export 
shippers. Direction of a sales staff abroad or relations with 
foreign agents as well as decisions as to production for 
export shipment can be ably assisted by the availability 
of dependable export statistics. The resulting decisions 
can be no more accurate than the data in the documents 
from which they are taken. Thus the effect of errors or 
omissions automatically returns to influence wrongly the 
exporter in the conducting of his own business. 

Investigation indicates that in previous years a large 
proportion of the errors revealed in export statistics have 
resulted from carelessness or disregard of regulations and 
instructions on the part of the shippers. There is now 
available from the Department of Commerce, a revised 
edition of Schedule B, the Statistical Classification of 
Domestic Commodities Exported from the United States 
and Regulations Governing Statistical Returns of Exports 
of Domestic Commodities, effective January 1, 1938. 

Exporters can increase the effectiveness to themselves 
of available export statistics by following the methods and 
intent of these instructions when supplying export declara- 
tions. Likewise the officials of exporting organizations 
can effectively supplement the efforts of government offices 
by frequently checking on their shipping departments or 
on the agents and freight forwarding companies that 
handle their business to insure proper consideration of 


their documents. 





Rubber at 1939 Expositions 


REPARATIONS are now being made for exten- 
Px. expositions at New York and San Francisco 

in 1939. At previous fairs of this nature numerous 
industrial companies including some producers of rubber 
products have individually sponsored displays exemplify- 
ing the products, production processes, or other activities 
related to the individual company and the industry to 
which it belongs. Doubtless some rubber companies will 
exhibit at the approaching expositions in 1939. 
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More pronounced benefits to the individual companies 
and to the rubber industry as a whole can be obtained 
by concentrated exhibits in a group location than as in- 
dividual displays without thought being given to related 
continuity. Is it not possible in 1939 that exhibits by 
those companies intending to take space can be coordi- 
nated so as to retain their individuality and at the same 
time present a comprehensive and connected panorama ot 
the rubber industry so as to be of interest to the visitors? 

Can not the advertising value to each company be in- 
creased by a collective selection of the phases to be repre- 
sented so as to create an impressive and complete 
realization of the varied processes and methods required 
in producing the numerous rubber products which are 
available as necessities and conveniences to the people: 

Romance, which increases public interest, in technical 
or constructional subjects, can be very aptly included in 
such a program in 1939 as a centennial in the historical 
development of the industry since the first vulcanized 
rubber was obtained. The rubber industry is capable of 
organizing a creditable manifestation of its importance 
in social and economic phases of national life. Those 
who contemplate participation in the expositions are urged 
to give consideration to such a cooperative demonstration. 





Risk in Business 


USINESS or Commerce is the basis for the high 
economic and social order which has operated in 
the past to provide the American people with a better 
standard of living than is experienced in any other coun- 
try. Disparaging statements often made _ regarding 
American business operation indicate a misunderstanding 
as to the percentage of successful business undertakings to 
the total. Few realize the tremendous risk taken by in- 
vestors and management when instituting new enterprises. 
Oi 20,000 representative companies operating during 
the prosperous five-year period, 1924 to 1929, 48% ex- 
perienced losses, while 32% made a profit of less than 
6%, and only 20% of the companies showed a profit 
greater than 6%. On the average, from a group of 
newly formed businesses, only 10% survive a two-year 
period and 5% remain at the end of five years. 
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Los Angeles Group 


HE Los Angeles Group, Rubber Di- 

vision, A. C. S., held its first monthly 
meeting of the year on January 4 in 
the Rainbow Room of ‘the Mayfair 
Hotel in Los Angeles, Calif. In the 
absence of the new chairman, Ed Royal, 
the meeting was called to order by 
Vice Chairman Garvin Drew. There 
were 61 members present. 

The lists of newly appointed commit- 
tee members were read off at the busi- 
ness session. The membership commit- 
tee, headed by A. Kroegar, Monsanto 
Chemical Co., includes R. R. James, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; L. F. 
MacDonald, B. F. Goodrich Co.; M. L. 
Pine, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.; 
and P. Ritter, United States Rubber 
Co. The golf committee, consisting of 
A. L. Pickard, Braun Corp., and E. 
Brooks, California Golf Products, an- 
nounced a tournament for January 29. 
A. D. McPherson will have charge of 
current events, and publicity committee 
work is to be handled by the group 
secretary-treasurer, M. Montgomery 
of Martin, Hoyt & Milne, Inc. Em- 
ployment committee affairs are in the 
hands of A. L. Pickard. For the pro- 
gram committee, Mr. Drew stated that 
the next three meetings had been ar- 
ranged. In February the Goodyear 
Company would have the entire pro- 
gram, and in March the program would 
be presented by the National Tire 
Dealers Association. 

Dr. Lloyd Eller, principal speaker for 
the evening and one-time director of 
the Balasore Technical School in Cal- 
cutta, told of his adventures in India. 
He discussed his early work with 
formal education and then his more 
important work in presenting Ameri- 
can ideas of sanitation to the Indian 
people. Through the improvement of 
drinking water , supplies immense 
strides were made against the dreaded 
disease, cholera. An interesting s‘de- 
light was that, owing to the sacredness 
of the cow in India, the natives would 
not touch water pumped with leather 
cups. The problem was solved by 
using washers made of rubber, a ma- 
terial acceptable to the Hindu faith. 
Dr. Eller illustrated his talk with mo- 
tion pictures. 

A short talk on “Recording and Con- 
trolling Instruments” was given by 
Mr. Pickard. 
the different 


In his talk he illustrated 
types of 


instruments 





What the 
Rubber Chemists Are Doing 


A.C. 8S. Rubber Division Activities 


available for control work in the rub- 
ber industry and pointed out the neces- 
sity of their use. An informal report 
on poOinsettias as a source of latex was 
made by K. Fleshman. 

The raffle prize, a beautiful electric 
clock donated by W. D. Schwartz, of 


the L. H. Butcher Co., was won by 
Mr. Tyler of the Waynway Rubber 
Co. A. McMurray won the poor prize, 


a leather traveling bag donated by S. 
E. Brennan, H. Muehlstein & Co. The 
table favors, bottles of gin, for each 
member, were donated by L. Crank, 
Pacific Distillers, through arrange- 
ments made by T. Kirk Hill. The next 
meeting will be held in the Mayfair 
Hotel, on Tuesday, February 1. 


Chicago Group 


HE Chicago Group, Rubber Division, 

A. C. S., has made arrangements to 
hold its next meeting on Friday eve- 
ning, February 18, in the College Inn 
of the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 
The evening’s program, which will be 
under the direction of Dr. C. E. Frick, 
is to be one of outstanding merit. En- 
tertainment, which will take place fol- 
lowing the dinner, will be in the form 
of a floor show and music by a well- 
known orchestra. 

For the technical portion of the pro- 
gram, the Midwest Rubber Reclaiming 
Co., East St. Louis, Ill., will present 
the world premiere of the motion pic- 
ture, “Rubber Reborn”, a professional 
production photographed by skilled 
cameramen. William Welch, president 
of Midwest, will narrate during the 
presentation. It is said that all the de- 
tails of this hitherto secret process will 
be made completely visible. Many out- 
standing members of the rubber and 
chemical industries have been invited to 
attend this unusual meeting. Reserva- 
tions may be made through Ben W. 
Lewis, Secretary, c/o Wishnick-Tum- 
peer, Inc., Tribune Tower, 435 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Boston Group 


HE Boston Group, Rubber Division, 

A. C. S., will hold its first 1938 meet- 
ing on February 4 at the Fox & 
Hounds Club, 448 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass. The program will be featured 
by three short talks covering different 
phases of the rubber industry. The pro- 





gram follows: Roland D. Earle, of An- 
gier & Earle, Inc., will discuss “New 
Developments in the Manufacture of 
Rubber Cements;” Jesse H. Mason, of 
Haartz-Mason-Grower Co., will speak 
on “Rubber Proofing;” and Robert C. 
Kelley, of the Converse Rubber Co., 
will present as his subject “As a Buyer 
Looks at the Rubber Market.” 

During 1938 the group will eliminate 
the theoretical and highly technical 
type of discussion. ‘This course is to 
be followed as a result of many re- 
quests for papers and talks that could 
be understood by all group members, 
both chemists and non-technical men. 
The executive committee has  an- 
nounced that in addition to the Febru- 
ary meeting the group will hold meet- 
ings on Friday, May 6, and Friday, No- 
vember 4. The summer outing will be 
held some time between August 15 and 
September 30. 





S. C. I. Meetings 


HE annual meeting of all sections 
of the Society of Chemical Industry 
will be held in Ottawa, Canada, June 
20-22, 1938. A full program of events 
extending over the period June 17 to 


July 1 has been arranged for the 
visitors from abroad. The American 
Section will entertain members of the 


parent society at Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
on June 25, 26, and 27. 


From London comes the announce- 
ment that Dr. Leo H. Baekeland has 
been elected to receive the Messel 


Medal for 1938, and it will be presented 
to him at the annual meeting in Ot- 
tawa, June 20. This medal, awarded by 
the S. C. I, every two years for out- 
standing achievement in science, was 
founded in 1922 in honor of Rudolph 
Messel, benefactor, one of the original 


members and twice president of the 
society. 
The American Section of the so- 


ciety will meet February 11 at 8:00 p.m. 
at The Chemists’ Club, 52 E. 41st St., 
New York, N. Y., jointly with 
American Chemical Society. James G. 
Vail will preside at the meeting, at 
which Wm. M. Phillips, engineer of 
finishes, General Motors Corp., will 
give a projectoscope talk entitled 
“Graphic Presentation of Electroplat- 
ing Operations”. A dinner will be held 
at the club, at 6:15 p.m. 


the 


Polar Properties of Natural 
and Synthetic Rubber! 


T HE quantity of heat liberated by a 
rubber material, when it is suddenly 
immersed in the vapors of an organic 
solvent, is affected by the polarity of 
the rubber material, The measurement 
of this quantity therefore offers a means 
of determining the polar properties of 
various rubber films and, thus, of their 
oil resistance. An increase in polarity 
results in a decrease in the amount of 
heat liberated. 

Test films were prepared by various 
methods from crude, purified, masti- 
cated, vulcanized, and chlorinated nat- 
ural rubber, gutta percha, and synthetic 
rubbers. The vapors of benzene were 
condensed on these films. The quan- 
tities of heat liberated from the various 
films by absorption of benzene vapor 
are: 


Heat 

Liberated 

Test Film Cal./g 
Natural crude rubber ..............22:. 592.5 
ee NE cis suksetaN beeaebnetawuee 420.0 
i Ce. cc, calvauceeobeauee been 329.2 
eee MOUNT PETE TTT eT Tie 325.3 
oe OY POPOL EEC E PC er 193.4 
Mat-cumed TURES ..n cocccccecccssececs 144.0 
Cihorinated CERber 2 occ ccccccscvenees 142.8 
TT CUES 65. akon ens 60000900 110.9 

Irradiated (by ultra-violet rays) puri 

ee CUE sansceeweeesicsescanwes 98.7 
Alkali-reclaimed rubber .............. 93.9 
DEE. s cc actsactnns se ¥e eee en sexes 60.5 
Synthetic rubber No. 1969 ........+.4- 48.4 
TR” «(A 4 6Wn hos ube end 046 eee e 43.3 


Thus, natural rubber is shown to be 
the least polar material of those tested; 
purification, vulcanization, mastication, 
by ultra-violet rays, and 
chlorination increase the polarity of 
rubber. Synthetic films show small 
thermal effects because of the high 
polar properties and the compactness of 
the films. 


irradiation 


structure of 


1Abstracted from “The Oil Resistance of 
Rubber’ by Y. Tanaka, S. Kambara, and K. 
Hirakawa, Rubber Chem. Tech., Oct., 1937, pp. 
708-15. 





A.S.T.M. Regional Meeting 


The 1938 Regional Meeting of the 
American Society for Testing Materials 
will be held at the Seneca Hotel, in 
Rochester, N. Y., March 9, and 
throughout the week beginning March 
7 there will be in progress the annual 
spring group meetings of society com- 
mittees, including D-11 on Rubber 
Products. Committee D-9 on Electrical 
Insulating Materials will meet in Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., on February 28 and 
March 1; while the meeting of Com- 
mittee D-13 on Textile Materials is 
scheduled for March 9 to 11 in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





X-Ray Diffraction Patterns of Rubber! 


P1039 in the October number of the 

Journal of Research describes recent 
work by Prof. George L. Clark and 
Enno Wolthuis, of the University of 
Illinois, in cooperation with W. Harold 
Smith, of the Bureau’s Chemistry Di- 
vision, on the X-ray diffraction pat- 
terns of sol, gel, and total rubber when 
stretched and when crystallized by 
freezing and from solutions. 

Ordinary unstretched rubber, 
examined by X-rays, produces a blurred 
ring, the halo of which is typical of the 
amorphous or liquid state. When 
stretched, however, rubber yields an 
X-ray diffraction pattern characteristic 
of a fibrous crystalline material. 

If massive rubber is cooled to a 
low temperature, but not stretched, a 
hard opaque material is formed, which 
also yields a crystalline X-ray diffrac- 
tion pattern like that produced when 
rubber is stretched. The same pattern 
is also obtained from crystals of rubber 
which separate from ethereal solutions 
at low temperatures. 

In the present investigation rubber 
has been separated into two parts, “sol” 
and “gel.”’ by a method which avoids 
oxidation and structural changes. The 
sol composes about 75%, the gel about 


when 


*Tech. News Bull., Nat’l Bur. Standards, 


Oct.. 1937. p. 104 


25%, of the total rubber. When 
stretched, the sol rubber shows no 


evidence of crystallinity. The gel rub- 
ber, however, produces a crystal pat- 
tern which is well defined. The larger 
of the two fractions flows more readily 
under stress, or is more mobile than 
the smaller. 

In the smaller fraction, unstretched, 
a large interplanar spacing was found, 
which is absent in the larger one. Its 
significance is not yet understood. 

Because of the unique physical prop- 
erties of rubber, its structure has been 
studied by many other investigators 
who have used X-rays. Each has con- 
tributed refinements of technic or new 
mathematical deductions. As a result, 
there has been a continued increase of 
the volume assigned to the unit cell of 
rubber. Within a year there has been 
a contribution by Lotmar and Meyer, 
in Switzerland, who have assigned to 
crystalline rubber a monoclinic struc- 
ture. Barnes, in Canada, has checked 
the cell dimensions, and the results of 
the present investigation are also in 
excellent agreement with Lotmar and 
Meyer. Consequently the dimensions 
of the unit cell of rubber now appear 
to be fixed, and the identity of crystals 
grown by stretching, by cooling mas- 
sive rubber, and by crystallization from 
cold solutions, has been established. 
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Industrial Skin 
Ailments! 


— is little doubt that the vast 
majority of dermatoses occurring in 
industry are due to substances which 
act directly on the skin. In most of 
these cases causal relation between an 
irritant and its effect is fairly easy to 
establish. In general, removal of the 
offending substance results in prompt 
amelioration of the condition. 

Those systemic poisons which pro- 
duce skin lesions act, as a rule, very 
differently from the local irritants. 
Usually the systemic poisons require 
many weeks or months before skin 
manifestations appear. Frequently there 
is a cumulative effect. Absorption of 
poisonous dusts, gases, or vapors 
through the lungs is the usual portal 
of entry. 

Below are enumerated some of the 
more common systemic poisons which 
may cause skin lesions, A few are listed 
which, although not very common, are 
of particular interest. 

TasBLe I 
Systemic Poisons Which May Cause 
Skin Changes* 
1. Heavy Metals 


Antimony Chromium? Silver 
Arsenic Lead Tellurium 
Bismuth Mercury Thallium 


na 2. Benzene Derivative Group 
Aniline and amino Ethyl benzene 
compounds of benzol Nitrobenzol group 
Benzol and homologues Phenol group 
3. Miscellaneous 


Chlorine 
Tetrachlorethane 


Bromine? 
Carbon disulphide 
Selenium 


TaBLeE IT 
Systemic Poisons Which May Cause: 
1. Purpura 
Aniline and amino compounds Ethyl benzene 


Benzol and homologues Nitrobenzol group 
Carbon disulphide 


2. Pigmentation of the Skin 


Antimony Bromine Copper 
Arsenic Silver 

3. Changes in Mucous Membrane of Mouth 
Antimony Bismuth Mercury 
Arsenic Bromine Silver 

Lead 
4. Loss of Hair 

Barium Thallium Selenium 


* Those followed by a question mark are so 
designated because it has not been fully estab- 
lished that they produce skin changes through 
systemic action. 

1 Abstracted from 
Systemic Poisons” by L 
Ind. Bull., Sept., 1937, p. 350. 


Manifestations of 


“Skin 
I M.D., 


J. Goldwater, 





Caulking Compound 


A double-duty caulking compound, 
made of rubber, linseed oil, and asbes- 
tos, can be applied with either gun 
or tool. The rubber allows for ex- 
pansion and contraction; while the lin- 
seed oil affords a protective film against 
moisture. Gun application is recom- 
mended for narrow openings around 
doors, windows, etc. For larger open- 
ings the caulking compound is applied 
with a putty knife or similar device. 
The compound sets quickly and can be 
painted one day after application. 
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Farrel Cold Molding Press 


Down-Acting Press for 
Brake Blocks 


HYDRAULIC press has been de- 

signed for cold molding of automo- 
tive brake blocks where pressures vary 
with the construction and material used. 
The bottom platen is stationary, and 
the top platen is actuated downward 
with a press capacity of 10 to 500 tons 
by means of one down-acting 21-inch 
diameter ram and two 6%-inch double- 
acting cylinders mounted in the top 
crosshead. The pressure valve control 
permits setting so as to select any one 
of ten predetermined pressures, and 
further adjustment of the valves can be 
made to provide any other desired pres- 
sure within the range by combination 
of the three motivating rams. The two 
6%-inch rams are double acting and 
serve to raise the top platen as well as 
aid in obtaining the downward pres- 
sure. : 

As required for brake-block molding, 
the “dwell” of the selected pressure on 
the work may be automatically timed 
over a range of two to 40 seconds. 
A working cycle of the press is effected 
by push button control which causes 
the moving crosshead to descend, en- 
gage the work at the predetermined 
pressure for the predetermined period 
of time, and then return to the top posi- 
tion. 

The press is of the self-contained, in- 
dividually powered type, with a 23.8 











gallon-per-minute radial piston pump 
mounted, with the oil tank, on the top 
crosshead. The press has a maximum 
opening of 24 inches, a maximum 
stroke of 24 inches, and a 38- by 31-inch 
platen area. While originally designed 
for quick cold molding, the press can 
be altered to provide steam chambers 
in the platens for vulcanization of rub- 
ber products. Farrel-Birmingham Co., 
Inc., Ansonia, Conn. 


Automatic Rotary Spraying 
Machine 


AN IMPROVED rotary spray-finish- 

ing machine designed primarily for 
lacquer or enamel coating of small or 
medium sized articles comprises a 
power driven turntable carrying the 
objects positioned on spindles into and 
through a spraying chamber so that as 
many as four spray guns can be played 
on the article at the same time. While 
the turntable passes through the cham- 
ber, a grooved pulley at the bottom of 
each spindle contacts a V-belt so as 
to revolve the spindle and article while 
in position for spraying. The spray 
guns are operated by an adjustable cam 
only during the effective period. The 
type YB machine can handle a produc- 
tion up to 3,600 pieces per hour if the 
articles are small so as to use the maxi- 
mum number of spindles on the turn- 
table. 

The equipment includes spindles, au- 
tomatic spray gun, automatic control 
valve, hose connections, and other 
complete accessories. The spray ma- 
chine, available in three sizes for light, 





Spray-Finishing Outfit 





Machines and Appliances 


medium, or heavy duty, is equipped 
with a speed reduction unit and may 
be operated at several different speeds 
to fit the requirements. The turntable 
is driven by a % h.p. motor, the speed 
of which is determined by the work 
to be done. Turntables up to 60 inches 
in diameter will accommodate as many 
as 50 spindles, the number depending 
on the size of the pieces to be sprayed. 
Each machine is equipped with an ex- 
haust chamber, and if desired, a drying 
oven can be furnished. The production 
speed of the machine is limited only by 





Ward Plastic & Rubber Co. 


Press Equipped with Strip Heaters—Arrows 
Show Location of Heating Units 


the speed of the operator in loading 
and unloading the pieces to be sprayed. 

All shafts and spindles operate on 
roller and ball bearings respectively, 
tightly housed to prevent entrance of 
the finishing liquid. While the machine 
was designed for other purposes, it is 
claimed to be suitable for spraying rub- 
ber products and adaptable to the 
spraying of latex provided some special 
features are incorporated and exposed 
parts are made of specially treated 
metal as in the case of spray guns, 
tanks, etc., to withstand the action of 
chemicals in latex. The DeVilbiss Co. 


Strip Heaters for 
Molding Presses 


LECTRICAL strip heating units, 
installed in the platens of plastic- 
molding presses, provide for precision 
thermostatic control with uniform tem- 
perature throughout the platens. By 
means of these strips and through sep- 
arate control of each platen it is pos- 
sible to maintain a higher temperature 


i 
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in the larger radiating area of the top 
platen than in the bottom platen. Ap- 
proximately eight kilowatts of heating 
units are connected in each press. The 
parallel strip units are arranged so as 
to maintain constant heat in the platen 
areas where it is needed. The advan- 
tages of strip heating units over steam, 
as reported by the Ward Plastic & Rub- 
ber Co., Ferndale, Mich., where installa- 
tion has been made, are lower initial 
cost and better heat control which re- 
duces the quantity of scrap produced 
because of over or under heating. Gen- 


eral Electric Co. 





Microscope Polarizer- 
Analyzer 


N ARKS POLARIZER-ANALYZER, 

which is used for a variety of pur- 
poses in micro-analysis, consists of two 
separate parts, a polarizer and an an- 
alyzer. The polarizer comprises a 
3%-inch diameter brass fitting in which 
a 5mm, aperture Marks Polarizing Bi- 
plate is mounted. This fitting is set 
in a bakelite slab which rests upon the 
stage of the microscope; the polarizer 
mounting is positioned within the aper- 
ture of the stage. The microscope 
slide sets in the usual position on top 
of the bakelite table. The analyzer also 
contains a Marks Polarizing Biplate 
and may be placed in either of two dit- 
ferent positions, each requiring a some- 
what different fitting. One type of an- 
alyzer is placed in a free position over 
the eyepiece; while the other type is 
screwed into the bottom of the draw 
tube. Slightly better resolution is usu- 
ally obtained with the latter type. The 
Marks Polarizing Biplate, used in both 
analyzer and polarizer, consists of two 











Marks Polarizer-Analyzer 
A—Analyzer over the Eyepiece; BT—Bake- 


lite Table Resting on Stage; P—Peolarizer 
Suspended from Bakelite Table; S—Slide 


thin disks of glass between which is 
placed a polarizing crystal. 

The image seen is clear and well 
defined, and all colors appear with per- 
fection. Practically complete extinc- 
tion of light is obtainable, resulting in 
a dark background. A few examples of 
its uses will serve to illustrate its appli- 
cation. (1) Separation of crystalline 
substances into isotropic and aniso- 
tropic (double-refracting) substances. 
An isotropic substance, when placed 
between crossed polarizer and analyzer, 
will not light up, but an anisotropic 
substance will light up brilliantly and 
exhibit beautiful coloration. (2) Study 
of isotropic transparent materials such 
as glass, plastics, and Cellophane to de- 
termine whether or not internal strains 
exist. If internal strains exist, colora- 
tion and interference patterns occur, 
and if not, the field remains dark. (3) 
Determination of thickness of anisotrop- 
ic materials in form of thin films by 
the color exhibited. (4) In the exam- 
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Soft-Faced Hammer 


ination of colloidal solutions, when the 
colloidal material is itself dichroic, the 
analyzer should be used alone, without 
the polarizer. A dichroic colloidal ma- 
terial upon being alined by flowing or 
by being placed in an electric field ex- 
hibits the dichroic effect which can be 
studied under the microscope. 

In the examination of the surface of 
opaque materials vertically, the light 
thrown upon the surface is polarized by 
inserting over the light source a special 
polarizing plate of correct size. The 
analyzer is used as usual. This results 
in the elimination of surface glare and 
highlights, and improves the visibility 
of detail and color. Laboratory Equip- 
ment Co. 


Lead Hammer 


SOFT hammer for striking machine 

parts that must not be scratched or 
battered can be made from a babbitt- or 
lead-filled standard “Tee” pipe fitting 
and a half-inch pipe, the former serv- 
ing as the head and the latter as the 
handle. Paper is wrapped around the 
“Tee” rim to form the face of the ham- 
mer and to keep the metal from spilling 
as the molten metal is poured. Scrap 
metal may be used as a partial filler, 
if desired. The size of the hammer 
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Glassware Drier 


head is limited only by the size of pipe 
“Tee” available. 


Drier for Chemical 
Apparatus! 


A SIMPLE apparatus for drying lab- 
oratory glassware provides for a 
stream of warm air blown directly into 
the equipment to be dried. Constructed 
of materials available in any laboratory, 
the drier consists of an ordinary glass 
condenser, the inner tube of which is 
stuffed lightly with steel or copper 
wool. Steam from an ordinary steam 
line is passed through the outer jacket, 
heating the air passing through the 
inner tube, The inner tube is connected 
to a compressed air line, and a large 
rubber stopper on the upper end of the 
condenser serves as a support for the 
glassware to be dried. To avoid blow- 
ing the equipment from the rubber 
stopper, the air pressure used must not 
be too great. The drying rate is appre- 
ciably higher than when air is used di- 
rectly without heating. This drier does 
not have the fire hazard associated with 
electrically operated heaters. 
1 Abstracted from Synthetic Organic Chems- 


cals, Dec., 1937, p. 4, published by Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester, Dy 





Protection from Snow Glare 


NEW product, Snopake, recently 

announced, is said to reduce the 
excessive glare experienced during 
the winter in buildings adjacent to open 
fields where large expanses of snow 
are present. The product is a pale- 
green adhesive liquid that can either 
be brushed or sprayed on the windows. 
The manufacturer reports it admits 
over 90% of the light, yet reduces it 
to mellow softly-diffused illumination. 
Snopake is applied to the inside or out- 
side of the window and remains on the 
glass until removed with hot water and 
stiff bristle brush. 
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Improved Clothes-Pin 


Rubber Clothes-Pin 


bbe new clothes-pin made of rubber 
eliminates pulled threads from gar- 
ments and will not splinter or split as 
do the old wooden ones, thus render- 
ing longer service with less possibility 
of injury to the hands. This rubber 
device is said to have a very strong 
grip, and its maker claims it will hold 
a blanket on the line in the face of a 
gale, thus reducing the hazard of dry- 
ing clothes becoming soiled because of 
failure of the pin. Durable and non- 
porous, it is also washable. The cost 
is about the same as for the old-fash- 
icned wooden pin. Fiber Plastic Corp. 


Rubber for Marine Use 


AWARE of the beneficial results ob- 

tained through the use of rubber 
ashore, boat builders are finding an in- 
creasing number of new uses for rubber 
on modern yachts and cruisers. One of 
the latest developments is the vibro- 
insulator, an engine mounting which 
reduces the shaking and pounding 
caused by the high-powered engines in 
modern cruisers. Vibration reduction is 


accomplished by holding the rubber in 
shear between the engine proper and 
the mounting. This is made possible by 
a new process for binding rubber to 





Rubber Cutless Bearing 








Rubber Tired Concrete 
Buggies 





Balloon 


metal, according to engineers of The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., who developed the 
vibro-insulators. It is claimed that vi- 
brations are absorbed more efficiently 
with this method than when rubber is 
used in compression. 

Another important contribution to 
vibration reduction is the use of soft 
rubber cutless bearings for propeller 
shafts. As rubber is almost frictionless 
when wet, these bearings permit free- 
spinning shafts. Also, the rubber pro- 
vides protection against abrasives; sand 
and grit sink into the soft surface of 
the rubber, and the shaft rolls them in- 
where 


to grooves they are washed 
away. 
Through the development of new 


rubber compounds, resistant to the cor- 
rosive action of salt spray, a number of 
other products have been designed for 
marine use. Among them are rubber 
batteries, floor tiling, exhaust lines, 
steering wheel grips, waterproof awn- 
ings, and electric cable jackets. 





Rubber Tires for Cement 
Buggies 


BUGGIES for carrying concrete and 

equipped with rubber tires are now 
being used by the Austin Co. on con- 
struction work. These buggies not 
only handle easier with less noise, but 
the wheels can be grabbed without risk 
of accident when the worker is guid- 
ing the buggy into position for the 
pour. The tires employed for this pur- 
pose are size 21 by 4.40. 


Construction of Red Ball Sleep-Cushion, with Cloth Cover Removed 


Advertising 








New Goods and Specialties 





Rubber Wiener 


WIENER six feet long and two 
feet in diameter is made of rubber- 
fabric and painted with special 
wiener-colored balloon paint. The 
sausage, when inflated with air, actu- 
ally looks edible. Wieners such as this 
are used for advertising purposes in 
a Chicago establishment which serves 


ized 


its own well-known brand of frank- 
furters. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Inc. 
Latex Mattress 
NEW type of mattress, made of 


latex and known as the Red Ball 
Sleep-Cushion, was recently announced 
by the Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen 
Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind. The latex is 
whipped to a foam and vulcanized into 
a single piece. This material then con- 
sists of millions of intercommunicating 
air cells forming a cushion of air which 
changes every time the cushion is com- 
pressed by the body. The porosity and 
resiliency of this material is achieved 
by the tiny cells; none of which is air 
locked. When compressed, they release 
their air and then fill again as the pres- 
sure is changed or lifted; thus the cush- 
ion is said to breathe. The holes ex- 
tend clear through for flexibility and 
positive air circulation. A cloth cover 
By volume this 
rubber 


much as an 


fits over the cushion. 
mattress is 85% air and 15% 
and weighs about half as 
ordinary mattress. 

Many advantages are claimed for this 
product. No padding, 
hair, tufts, or buttons are required, and 


springs, wires, 
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a smooth surface results. As the ma- 
terial used is softer than the body, it 
shapes itself to every contour and sup- 
ports in direct proportion to the 
weight resting on it. Besides the Sleep- 
Cushion gives restful comfort, is light 
weight for moving, sanitary, and of 
great durability. 


Moineau Pump Uses 
**Thiokol”’ 


HE Moineau pump, for delivering 

grit-containing liquids, uses ‘‘Thio- 
kol” for grit and abrasive seals and for 
the construction of the stator, which 
has an internal form of a double 
threaded helix. The metal rotor, on 
the other hand, has the shape of a sin- 
gle threaded helix, effecting a positive 
end-wise displacement of the liquid. 
The selection of “Thiokol” for use in 
the pump design was due to its resis- 
tance to oils, solvents, acids, and wear 
caused by abrasives. With this pump 
it is possible to deliver a 30% mixture 
of sand and gravel as readily as water. 
The pump, invented in France, has re- 
cently been introduced in this country 
by Robbins & Myers, Inc. 


Golf Practice Outfit 
K@tTs PRACTICE KIT consists of 


a green rubber tee with a picture of 
a golf ball attached horizontally at the 
crown and 50 cardboard golf ball tar- 
gets. These targets are inserted verti- 
cally into a slot located in the center 
of the rubber tee to give, along with 
the horizontal picture, a three-dimen- 
sional effect. The set, designed for 
assisting the golfer to improve his 
stroke, may be used either indoors or 
outdoors. A grease marking crayon 
rubbed on the face of the club 
head will indicate on the target where 
it is being struck. Kitt’s Golf Practice 


Kit. 


Extensible Telephone Cord 
XTENSICORD, a 


cord for telephones, stretches eas- 
ily in a smooth, untwisted line while 
the user assumes a comfortable talk- 
ing position. When the hand unit is 
replaced, the cord contracts to its nor- 
mal form, less than half of its fully 


new hand-set 
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Telephone with Extensicord 


extended length. The insulated con- 
ductors are braided to each other 
arcund a braid-covered elastic strand 
as a central core. This simple, but 
unique construction provides for ac- 
cordion action without any tendency 
to kink or loop. Extensicord is avail- 
able having a contracted overall length 


of 28 inches, spade terminals, and 
brown braided covering. American 
Automatic Electric Sales Co. 


Auto Trailer Coupler 
A CUSHIONED coupling arrange- 


ment provides a novel means of 
attaching a trailer to the rear deck of 
the power car. It consists of a 20-by 
4-inch pneumatic tire mounted on a 
special wheel and fastened horizontally 
by external circular clamps to the rear 
deck of a coupe or roadster. The 
trailer spindle, which hooks the trailer 
to the car, is inserted in the hub of 
this wheel. The air-filled tire absorbs 
all power car vibrations and also all 
thrusts or shocks from the trailer. 
Aerocar Co. of Detroit. 


Dual 8 Added to General 
Tire Line 


OR use on the Ford, Chevrolet and 

Plymouth class of automobiles, Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, has 
just announced the new Dual 8 tire with 
the “squeegee tread” and somewhat 
lighter and smaller than its older 
brother, the Dual 10. 

According to L. A. McQueen, Gen- 
eral Tire sales manager, the Dual 8 
is built from special long-fiber fabric 
stock and has also incorporated the 
tread of narrow vanes of rubber which 
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General Tires: Left—Dual 10; Right— 
New Dual 8 
form into a serpentine shape, when 


baking pressure is applied, and wipe the 
surface substantially dry, enabling the 
adjacent vanes of rubber to cling to a 
pavement practically free from mois- 


ture. It is claimed that this tread 
enables cars to be stopped, on wet 
surfaces, in a shorter distance than 


cars on ordinary tires can be stopped 
on dry pavements. The new tire has a 
distinctive sidewall design and is now 
being produced in both white sidewall 
and black sidewall types. 

It is reported possible to market the 
new Dual 8 tire at a cost within a dol- 
lar per tire of the ordinary equipment 
tires. 


Rubber Plating 
Aceessories 


BaAseD on surveys which indicated 

that rubber plating accessories are 
rejected because of an inability to 
withstand wear and tear, rather than 
chemical corrosion, the Udylite Co. 
recently introduced a complete line of 
rubber gloves, aprons, and boots, pre- 
tested not only for high acid resistance, 
but for unusual mechanical strain and 
wear. 

Udylite rubber gloves are furnished 
in two types: Red Latex, described as 
an ideal inexpensive glove, and the Spe- 
cial White acid resistant glove. 

The line of rubber boots is offered 
in a three price range. The No. 1 
quality boot is an all-white boot with 
special acid resistant qualities and is 
furnished in knee-length only. The 
No. 2 quality boot is a red boot with 
white sole, in knee length only. The 
No. 3 quality boot is a black boot 
with red sole; it is furnished in knee, 
three quarter, and full hip lengths. 

Udylite rubber aprons are full size 
(32 inches wide by 45 inches long, ex- 
cepting straps) made of one ply highly 
acid resistant durable rubber. Corners 
are reenforced with eyelets. All edges 
are turned in and reenforced with extra 
ply rubber. The heavy-weight apron 
runs 3 pounds minimum per apron; 
while the light-weight apron varies be- 
tween 2 pounds minimum and 2% 
pounds maximum per apron. 
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Rubber Industry in America 





HE recession continues very much 

in evidence, although an occasional 
favorable report brings a glimmer of 
light to the picture. Thus automobile 
production shows some improvement; 
while steel mill activity last month ad- 
vanced, for the first time since mid- 
September. To counteract the layoffs 
in industry a prop to. purchasing 
power arrived on February 1, when 
payments start on unemployment in- 
surance in 21 states. 

Probably the most serious obstacle 
against a speedy resumption of busi- 
ness recovery is the existence of over- 
large inventories of materials and fin- 
ished goods in the warehouses of thou- 
sands of factories and dealers through- 
out the country. Probably the pri- 
mary cause of the building up of these 
too-heavy inventories was the series of 
rapid advances in wage rates that took 
place in 1936 and the first half of 1937. 
These occurred throughout industry, 
and in order to make them and still 
cover costs producers lifted prices. 
Fortunately, however, these over-large 
inventories are now being worked 
down; which fact constitutes the most 
hopeful aspect of the present business 
situation. 

In 1937 retail trade was estimated at 
6% above the 1936 dollar volume, with 
the physical volume somewhat under 
the 1936 figure because prices averaged 
higher than the dollar gain. January 
began the period when retailers go 
after business in earnest. The desire to 
reduce inventories has already led to 
intensive promotions, it is noted, but 
price competition was moderated by 
the view that customers are more 
liberal spenders in the holiday season. 

Although it is reported January con- 
sumption of crude rubber should show 
a gain over December because of in- 
creased activity in the automotive in- 
dustry calling for more tires, actual 
rubber is weighing somewhat on the 
market because of lack of factory 
buying. Rubber brokers are said to be 
loaded up with the commodity almost 
to the limit-and cannot také on any 
more until manufacturers call for de- 
livery of rubber for which they have 
contracted. U. S. stocks of rubber are 
too high for the current rate of con- 
sumption although they would be held 
normal on the bases of demand before 
the recession. 


Aluminum Co. of America, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., last month reported that ii 
is maintaining a steady program of pro- 
duction of aluminum ingot even though 


EASTERN AND 


demand for aluminum products is cur- 
tailed and there is a dearth of orders 
from its thousands of customers. In 
the lean years after 1929 the company 
followed this general policy, maintain- 
ing production greatly in excess of 
shipments until it had accumulated 
a total of more than three times the 
average annual shipments during that 
period and about one-third more than 
its entire shipments in the boom year 
of 1929. This policy resulted then and 
is resulting now in a steadying influ- 
ence on employment in the communi- 
ties where these plants are located. 


Production and Trade in 
1937 


The Federal Reserve Bank, New 
York, in a recent monthly review stated 
that despite recession in numerous lines 
of business during the last quarter of 
1937, the volume of production and 
trade for the whole year is estimated 
to have totaled about 5% more than in 
1936. Although the increase over the 
previous year was less than half that 
which occurred between 1935 and 1936, 
the recovery from the low level of 
1932 was extended to 52%, and the 1937 
aggregate volume of business was 
about equal to that of 1930. Total pro- 
duction and trade in 1937, however, is 
estimated to have remained 13% less 
than in 1929 and about 614% below the 
average for the years 1925 through 1928, 
in each of which there was a larger 
volume of business than in the year 
just closed, as the accompanying dia- 
gram indicates. 

The diagram is constructed from this 
bank’s final estimates of the volume of 
production and trade for the years 
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Index of General Production and Trade 
in the United States 
(Preliminary estimate for 1937 based on 
principal series—ratio scale used to show 


proportionate changes; 1923-25 average = 
100%) 
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1919 to 1936, as derived from data on 
more than 200 business series, and 
from the preliminary estimate for 1937 
computed from those principal series 
currently available, which have in the 
past given reasonably close approxi- 
mations of the movement of the more 
comprehensive index. The data used 
in arriving at the preliminary estimate 
for 1937 included figures on the pro- 
duction of manufactures and minerals, 
agricultural production, building con- 
struction, and railroad car loadings of 
merchandise and miscellaneous freight. 
Actual figures for at least the first 11 
months of 1937 were included, and esti- 
mates were made for the remaining 
periods of the year. 

Manufacturing output rose 4% fur- 
ther in 1937, making a total advance 
from the 1932 low of 73%, but re- 
mained about 8%4% less than in 1929 and 
was also somewhat less than in 1928. 

Car ioadings of merchandise and mis- 
cellaneous freight in 1937, although up 
5% from 1936 and 27% from the 1932- 
33 level, were still 29% below the 1929 
total. 


Motor & Equipment Manufacturers 
Association, 250 W. 57th St., New 
York, N. Y., through General Man- 
ager A. H. Ejichholz, has announced 
the election by its directorate at a meet- 
ing on January 11 of the following 
officers for the current year: president, 
Fred G. Wacker, Automotive Mainte- 
nance Machinery Co., North Chicago, 
Ill.; vice president, Herbert L. Shar- 
lock, Bendix Aviation Corp., South 
Bend, Ind.; secretary, W. P. Ferris, 
Blackhawk Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; 
treasurer (reelected), Clyde Park 
Brewster, K-D Mfg. Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


Stark Mill, Hogansville, Ga., a unit 
of U. S. Rubber Products, Inc., New 
York, N. Y., recently completed fifty 
additional dwellings for its employes. 
The mill also constructed a warehouse 
large enough to take care of 10,000 
bales of cotton. 


Purchasing Agents Association of 
New York, 120 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y., on February 15 will hold a con- 
ference, at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York, the theme of which will be: 
“How right is the salesman; how right 
is the purchasing agent?” Speaking 
for the former will be W. H. Oliver, 
district sales manager, Republic Steel 
Co.; and for the latter, John K. Conant, 
purchasing agent of the General Print- 
ing Ink Corp. The discussion will be 
followed by a reception and dinner. 
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Greetings. Calendars, and 
Souvenirs 


The staff of INDIA RuBBER WORLD 
gratefully acknowledges the following 
holiday mementos. 

From Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., Bos- 
ton, Mass., came handsome copies of 
the Rand McNally world atlas. 

An individual desk memo pad was 
forwarded by The Vultex Chemical 
Co., Cambridge, Mass., through Dr. 
George D. Kratz 

Interesting pocket 
books were sent by John Royle & 
Sons, Paterson, N. J., and General At- 
las Carbon Co., 60 Wall St., New York, 
N. Y., which also sent, through Vice 
President Carl J. Wright, an instant 
name finder (telephone index). 

A tire ash tray came from H. S. 
Hoover on behalf of The General Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, O. 

Rare Metal Products Co., Belleville, 
N. J., supplied a unique and practical 
memorandum wallet 

Attractive greeting cards came from 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; The Cleveland Liner & Mfg. 
Co., Cleveland, O.; Collord, Inc., 7049 
Lydon Ave., Detroit, Mich.; Davol 
Rubber Co., Providence, R. I.; Carl J. 
Wright, of General Atlas Carbon 


memorandum 


Co. 
and H. E. Howe, of Industrial Engineer- 
ing and Chemistry, Washington, D. C. 

Useful calendars were forwarded by 
Advanx Tyre & Rubber Co., Pty. Ltd., 


Sydney, N.S.W., Australia; American 
Zinc Sales Co., Columbus, O.; Imperial 
Paper & Color Corp., Glens Falls, N. 
Y.: Link-Belt Co., 2045 W. Hunting 
Pk. Ave., Philadelphia, Pa.; National 


Rubber Machinery Co., Akron; North- 
western Rubber Co., Litherland, Liver- 
pool, England; The Oak Rubber Co., 
Ravenna, O.; Beth Pitt, “The Lighted 
Balloon Girl;” and C. K. Williams & 
Co., Easton, Pa. 





Herman Muehlstein, of H. Muchl- 
stein & Co., Inc., 122 E. 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y., has been awarded a parch- 
ment scroll by John W. Davis, chair- 
man of the United Hospital Campaign, 
in appreciation of his services during 
the recent appeal to aid the 92 volun- 
tary hospitals of New York and the 
Visiting Nurse Association of Brook- 
lyn. The scroll is signed by Mr. Davis; 
David H. McAlpin Pyle, president of 
the United Hospital Fund; and George 
A. Wilson, secretary of the fund. Mr. 
Muehlstein acted as chairman of the 
rubber industries division of the indus- 
try section. 


Pére Arthéme Dutilly, missionary- 
botanist who recently returned from 
the Canadian Arctic to Washington, 
D. C., reported the Eskimo people are 
changing fast; even in the matter of 
clothing are they rapidly becoming 
“westernized.” The older generation 


adheres to the traditional fur parka, but 
the younger element must have sweat- 
ers and rubber-soled sneakers, at least 
for summer wear. 





Naugatuek Aromaties 


Naugatuck Chemical, Division of 
United States Rubber Products, Inc., 
1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
through General Sales Manager John 
P. Coe has announced the opening of 
a new office at 153 Waverly Pl., New 
York, to handle the firm’s business in 
aromatics. Although part of Naugatuck 
Chemical, the new branch will operate 
as Naugatuck Aromatics, Division of 
U. S. Rubber Products. At the new 
location, to which all correspondence 
on aromatics should be addressed, will 
be maintained sales headquarters for the 
organization’s aromatics, the perfume 
laboratory, and a complete stock of 
essential oils, absolutes, and aromatic 
chemicals. Tonnage shipments, how- 
ever, will continue from the factory at 
Naugatuck, Conn. 

This new division of the company 
combines for the United States the en- 
tire facilities in aromatic chemicals, es- 
sential oils, and perfume specialties of 
Naugatuck Chemical, Bruno Court, 
Compagnie Africaine Des Plantes a 
Parfum, and Louis Bornand. In charge 
of the new office will be M. G. Couder- 
chet, recently of Bruno Court, who will 
be assisted by Allan L. Ritch and Frank 
H. Sloan, sales representatives, and 
Georges C. Coquel, perfumer. Present 
Naugatuck representatives outside New 
York will continue with the new busi- 
ness: Harold J. Edmon, 440 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, IIl., and Charles J. 
Horney Co., 1313 N. Vermont Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Foster Dee Snell, head of Foster D. 
Snell, Inc., firm of chemists and engi- 
neers, 305 Washington St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., addressed the Baltimore Section 
of the American Chemical Society on 
January 25 on “Some Factors in De- 
tergency.” In his talk Dr. Snell out- 
lined the four known factors and 
presented evidence to indicate that only 
those factors control the efficiency of 
a detergent. This was then applied to 


many types to illustrate variation in. 
the relative importance of different 
factors in the cases of toilet soaps, 


laundry detergents, scrub soaps, wet- 
ting out agents, sulphated alcohols, 
Sic. 


Bibb Mfg. Co., cotton textiles, Ma- 
con, Ga., last month transferred L. A. 
Graybill to the Columbus, Ga. mill, 


where he will be in charge of the 
quality and production of the tire 
fabric division, particularly the con- 


cern’s new HR cord, recently put on 
the market. 


Rolle Rubber Co., 296 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., in business 40 years 
as wholesale distributer and jobber of 
rubber bands, mats, matting, rubber 
sheeting and tubing, and sponge rub- 
ber, on January 1, 1938, changed its 
name to Kay Rubber Co. The firm has 
a branch at 434 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
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Westinghouse Researeh at 
Mellon Institute 


Dr. Edward R. Weidlein, director of 
Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
announced the establishment of an in- 
dustrial fellowship by the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. for the study 
of problems in the field of dielectrics 
and electrical insulation. Dr. Robert N. 
Wenzel, a member of the Mellon In- 
stitute research staff since 1927, has 
been appointed fellow in charge of this 
project. He is a graduate of the chem- 
ical engineering department of Stan- 
ford University and has had experience 
in industrial research and has been 
engaged in physico-chemical studies at 
Mellon Institute. 

The dielectrics fellowship has as its 
general objective the development of 
improved insulating materials and 
processes for application to equipment 
of Westinghouse manufacture, and it 
brings the facilities of Mellon Institute 
into cooperation with those of the 
Westinghouse Research Laboratories at 
East Pittsburgh in insulation research. 


H. J. Smith, 277 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y., has announced that he is 
no longer acting as export representa- 
tive of the National Rubber Machin- 
ery Co., Akron, O., as the Continental 
Machinery Co., 277 Broadway, and his 
own personal connections require his 
entire time. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., this year will celebrate its six- 
tieth anniversary. The initial event in 
honor of the occasion was a nation- 
wide radio broadcast on January 3 by 
Charles E. Wilson, executive vice pres- 
ident of the company, who pointed out 
that on October 15, 1878, the Edison 
Electric Lighting Co. was incorporated, 
the first of the companies that were 
eventually merged to form the present 
G-E organization. During his address 
he also paid tribute to Thomas A. Edi- 
son, Charles P. Steinmetz, Frank 
Sprague, and other electrical pioneers 
upon whom the entire industry is 


founded. 


The Shook & Fletcher Supply Co., 
3irmingham, Ala., which for many 
years specialized in equipment to the 
power, chemical, steel, mining, and al- 
lied industries, recently announced the 
addition of a full line of industrial rub- 
ber products as manufactured by the 
Republic Rubber Division, Lee Tire & 
Rubber Corp., Youngstown, O., to its 
list of other well known lines. A com- 
plete stock of belting, hose, and pack- 
ing will be carried in the firm’s new 
warehouse at Avenue “A” and 24th St. 
under the supervision and managership 
of Fred V. Bailey. Mr. Bailey will 
bring to Shook & Fletcher Supply Co. 
an engineer’s experience in rubber of 
long standing, which will round out a 
complete service to general industry 
which this firm will be able to render. 
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Neoprene Production 
Interrupted 


Reconstruction has been started by E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wil- 
mington, Del., to enable resumption, at 
the earliest possible time, of Neoprene 
production, which was interrupted on 
Sunday, January 23, by an explosion 
at the Deepwater, N. J., plant, of a 
tank of divinylacetylene, which is a 
by-product of the Neoprene process. 
It is estimated that approximately 
three months will be required to re- 
pair the damage to the buildings and 
equipment necessary to the production 
of Neoprene. Owing to a substantial 
volume of orders on hand last Novem- 
ber when an addition to the plant was 
completed, it had been impossible to 
build an inventory of more than two 
weeks’ supply. Many rubber manufac- 
turers will no doubt be handicapped by 
this shortage of Neoprene during the 
reconstruction period. 

With the full crew at work, most of 
the men escaped uninjured, but the un- 
fortunate accident resulted in the death 
of three men. The major damage oc- 
curred in the acetylene polymerization 
building, and the adjoining building in 
which chloroprene is converted to Neo- 
prene was damaged only slightly since 
neither chloroprene nor Neoprene is 
explosive or even inflammable. 

The du Pont organization is confident 
that the plant can be rebuilt in such a 
manner as to prevent a similar accident 
in the future, and it plans on taking 
the further precaution of isolating the 
equipment which offers any such haz- 
ard. 





Business Survey 


In the most ambitious business in- 
quiry ever undertaken by an independ- 
ent organization Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
200 Broadway, New York, N. Y., asked 
every manufacturer, wholesaler, jobber, 
and retailer in the country “How’s 
Business?” in 2,000,000 questionnaires 
mailed during January. This inquiry, 
tantamount to taking the mass pulse of 
American business, will make available, 
within two months, a rapid, but yet 
comprehensive report on the trend of 
trade. The speed with which the in- 
formation is made available will de- 
pend on the promptness with which the 
questionnaires are answered, and the 
size of the sample available for analy- 
sis. 

The inquiry, known as “The Business 
Trend Survey,” replaces the “Retail 
Survey” conducted for the past four 
vears, and has determined the profit- 
able operating averages for more than 
100 retail trade classifications. The 
“Retail Survey” will not be undertaken 
this year as the four-year study re- 
vealed little shift in the annual per- 
centages, and these were commonly in 
the expected direction. 

The “Business Trend Survey” figures 
will first be published on a summary 


basis, but detailed regional and trade 
analysis will follow within a_ short 
period thereafter. Figures will be pub- 
lished in this magazine on the rubber 
trade and its affiliated lines as soon as 
the Research and Statistical Division of 
Dun & Bradstreet makes them avail- 
able. Naturally the dispatch with 
which this important evidence is made 
public depends upon the degree of en- 
thusiasm manifest by our readers. If 
you have mislaid your questionnaire, 
another copy will be furnished you by 
the nearest Dun & Bradstreet office, or 
by writing direct to this magazine. 


I.R.R.C. Reduces Rubber 
Shipments 


At a meeting on January 25 the In- 
ternational Rubber Regulation Com- 
mittee voted to restrict rubber ship- 
ments during the second quarter of 
1938 to 60% of the basic quota. Pre- 
sumably the committee desires to re- 
duce stocks somewhat so as to raise 
the price to between 16 and 20¢ per 
pound and is acting on the belief that 
the 70% permissible, in effect for the 
first quarter of 1938, will not effectively 
cause such reduction as is necessary to 
attain that end. 

It is understood that the regulating 
committee intends to be conversant 
with the situation and take action when 
and if necessary in order to insure an 
ample supply of rubber to accommo- 
date requirements. 

This reduction from 70 to 60% ap- 
pears to be rather drastic from the 
viewpoint of the American market, but 
possibly the recent action by Germany 
and Japan toward further restriction of 
crude rubber imports may have been 
considered by the regulating committee 
when arriving at this decision. 


Catalog of Trade Data 


About 200 monthly statements, off- 
cial statistics of imports and exports 
of important commodities, are issued 
monthly by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. 
C., to about 7,000 paid subscribers. Ex- 
porters, importers, manufacturers, pur- 
chasing agents, banks, transportation 
companies, investment houses, and re- 
search agencies all find some of these 
statements of direct value in their busi- 
ness. Many firms do not know that 
such information is regularly available 
A catalog listing these statements, 
showing the commodities covered and 
the subscription rate for each state- 
ment, will be mailed free to any Amer- 
ican firm on request. 


Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, 
Pa., recently appointed the American 
Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N. Y., exclu- 
sive distributer for K&M magnesium 
carbonate, oxide and calcined magnesia. 


‘term. 
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Standardization of Camel 
Back Dies 


After more than a year of study the 
Tire Accessories and Repair Materials 
Committee of The Rubber Manufac- 
turers Association, Inc., has announced 
a standardization program on camel 
back dies. Die sizes had been added 
gradually until the number of sizes 
totaled over 2,300. One reason for this 
large accumulation was that die sizes 
having the same crown width were 
being made up in too many variations 
in base width. 

Based on a popularity report cover- 
ing the different die sizes, a standard- 
ization program was submitted for 
approval to the mold companies and to 
the manufacturers of camel back. The 
program as officially adopted calls for 
the following: Standard camel back die 
are those having their crown, 
base, and wing dimensions all gradu- 
ated in %-inch steps, omitting the odd 
eighth-inch fractions (sizes ending in 
Z-, %-, %-, and %-inch become now 
standard dies.) 

In putting the program into effect 
it is realized that at the start it will be 
necessary to continue furnishing re- 
treaders with certain non-standard dies 
until they understand the new program. 
Any new dies to be made up must con- 
form to the standardization program. 
Retreaders, retreading equipment com- 
panies, and manufacturers of camel 
back will find the standardization pro- 
gram to be of very definite practical 
value. 


sizes 





Commedity Exchange News 


The board of governors of Commod- 
ity Exchange, Inc., 81 Broad St., New 
York, N. Y., at a meeting on January 
20 reelected Floyd Y. Keeler president 
for 1938 for a third term and Martin 
H. Wehncke treasurer for a second 
The vice president elected to 
represent the Rubber Group is Harry 
A. Astlett, of H. A. Astlett & Co., 60 
Water St., New York, who was a govy- 
ernor of the exchange for one year 
and succeeds as vice president Charles 
T. Wilson, of Charles T. Wilson & Co.., 
99 Wall St. 

The annual election of the exchange 
whereby the governors were chosen 
took place on January 18. The gov- 
ernor for the Rubber Group is Marcus 
Rothschild, of M. Rothschild & Co., 80 
3road St. 

Commodity Exchange in its fifth an- 
nual report gives the trading volume 
of crude rubber in long tons for its 
past five fiscal years (December 1 to 
November 30), as follows: 1933, 1,013,- 
680; 1934, 1,280,730; 1935, 763,990; 1936, 
381,410; 1937, 950,210. Except for tin, 
all seven commodities listed (crude 
rubber, raw silk, hides, copper, tin, 
lead, zinc) showed pronounced increase 
in 1937 over 1936, and crude rubber 
showed by far the greatest weight of 
any commodity handled by the ex- 
change. 
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New Electrical Contact 
Switch on Way to 
Reeord 


Apparently as good as the day the 
test started, a new contact designed for 
use on cloth guiding machines, on 
January 2 passed the mark of 24,000,000 
separate contacts. The inventor, Robert 
Hetherington, Sharon Hill, Pa., after 
examination of the parts, said that the 
probable life of the contact is in excess 
of 200,000,000 makes and breaks. The 
tests are being conducted under service 
conditions at a rate of 12,000 contacts 
per hour, operating a 110-volt four- 
ampere solenaid which activates a cloth 
guider developed by H. W. Butterworth 
& Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa., manu- 
facturer of textile finishing machinery. 

Unusual features of the contact are: 
the speed at which it will operate, up 
to 25 times per second; the small 
movement required, about %-inch; and 
the light pressure necessary, about one 
ounce. 

Recently demonstrated to a group of 
engineers by the inventor was another 
contact made on the same principle as 
the one on test; but a three-phase type 
which, under a _ 220-volt 80-ampere 
load, is said to have neither sparked 
nor arced. This contact measures 1% 
by 5 inches, and the contact under test 
measures 15g by 2% inches. Both con- 
tacts are completely enclosed, but are 
not the mercury, vacuum, or oil type. 


Laboratory Manager 


Oliver Mills Hayden, manager of 
the rubber laboratory of the Rubber 
Chemicals Division, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, 
Del., has had an interesting and varied 
career. He was born in Windsor, 
Conn., August 20, 1893, and attended 
the local grade and high and 
Clark College, where he majored in 
chemistry. 

Upon graduating, a Bachelor of Arts 
in 1914, Mr. Hayden entered the in- 
surance business and_ served the 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Hartford, Conn., until he joined the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co., 
Hartford, the next year. When the 
United States entered the World War 
in 1917, the zealous young patriot en- 
listed in the U. S. Army and was com- 
missioned in 1918. He retained his in- 
terest after mustering out of the serv- 
ice by serving in the Quartermasters’ 
Reserve Corps U.S.A. for four years as 
first lieutenant. 

After returning to mufti in Novem- 
ber, 1919, Mr. Hayden found employ- 
ment with The Fisk Rubber Co., Chico 
pee Falls, Mass., and worked succes- 
sively as tire builder (1920), at general 
laboratory routine (1921), product con- 
trol laboratory (1921), as factory trou- 
ble shooter (1922), and compounder 
(1923-26). He left Fisk in July, 1926, 
and took a compounding job in the du 
Pont rubber laboratory. That labora- 
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O. M. Hayden 


tory was then a section of the Tech- 
nical Laboratory of the Dyestuffs Divi- 


sion. In 1930, however, a Rubber 
Chemicals Division of the Organic 
Chemicals Department was created, 


and the rubber laboratory was set up 
as a unit of the new division, at which 
time Mr. Hayden was put in charge 
of the laboratory. 

He is a Mason; chairman, Committee 
D-11 on Rubber Products, American 
Society for Testing Materials; and ac- 
tive in the affairs of the American 
Chemical Society, having been on the 
executive committee of the New York 
Group (1935) and of the Rubber Di- 
vision (1936). Mr. Hayden has also 
presented several papers and talks of 
interest to the rubber industry. Hiking, 
gardening, and poking about the is- 
lands of the Caribbean Sea appeal to 
him for his leisure hours. 

Mr. Hayden is married and resides 
at 1018 Overbrook Rd., Wilmington. 
His daughter Jane is a freshman at 
Oberlin College. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del., on January 23 
announced it will award six post-doc- 
torate fellowships and eighteen post- 
graduate fellowships for the academic 
year 1938-39. These fellowship awards, 
at eighteen leading universities and col- 
leges, are made annually to encourage 
promising students in research work in 
chemistry. The institutions will select 
the beneficiaries of the fellowships and 
the research subjects as well. An ap- 
propriation of $26,500 has been made 
for the fellowships. 


T. A. Maguire & Co., Inc., 50 Broad 
St., New York, N. Y., recently was in- 
corporated to deal in crude rubber, 
serving both factories and dealers. 
President T. A. Maguire was formerly 
head of Alden Successors, Ltd., (1912- 
1925), and of Servus Rubber Co., Rock 
Island, Ill., (1925-1932), and more re- 


cently was connected in an advisory 
capacity with the Chase National Bank. 
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Trade Agreement 
Negotations with the 
United Kingdom 


The Secretary of State issued formal 
notice on January 8 of intention to ne- 
gotiate a trade agreement with the 
United Kingdom and with that govern- 
ment on behalf of Newfoundland and 
the British Colonial Empire. All in- 
formation and views in writing and all 
applications for supplemental oral pres- 
entation of views, in regard to these 
negotiations, should be submitted not 
later than 12 o’clock noon, February 
19, 1938, to the Chairman, Committee 
for Reciprocity Information, Old Land 
Office Bldg., Eighth and E Sts., N. W,, 
Washington, D. C. 

A public hearing will be held at 10 
a.m. on March 14 before the Commit- 
tee for Reciprocity Information in the 
Old Land Office Bldg., where supple- 
mental oral statements will be heard. 
Appearance at hearings before the com- 
mittee may be made only by those 
persons who have filed written state- 
ments, and statements made at such 
hearings shall be under oath. 

The announcement is accompanied 
by a long list of articles, many of great 
importance, which will be considered 
for the possible granting of conces- 
sions by the United States. Included 
in the list are chemicals, many types 
of textiles, and manufactures of leather 
and of rubber. The following chemi- 
cals and related products, of interest to 
the rubber industry, are included in the 
list with their present rate of duty: 
stearic acid, 25%; chalk or whiting or 
Paris white, precipitated, 25%; mag- 
nesium carbonate, precipitated, 1.5¢ per 
pound; magnesium oxide or calcined 
magnesia, 7¢ per pound; litharge, 2.5¢ 
per pound; iron oxide and iron hy- 
droxide pigments, not specially pro- 
vided for, 20%; zinc oxide and leaded 
zinc oxides containing not more than 
25% of lead, in any form of dry pow- 
der, 1.75¢ per pound, ground in or 
mixed with oil or water, 2.25¢ per 
pound; China clay or kaolin, $2.50 per 
ton; coal-tar products, free; india rub- 
ber and gutta percha, crude, including, 
Jelutong or Pontianak, guayule, gutta 
balata, and gutta percha fit only for 
manufacture, free; and sulphur in any 
form, free. 





Fire Hazards Discussed 


Modern industry, by the creation of 
special fire hazards, has made necessary 
the development of new technical meth- 
ods of fire fighting, C. B. White, chief 
chemist, American-La France & Foam- 
ite Industries, Inc., told members of the 
Metropolitan Chapter of the American 
Society of Safety Engineers at a lunch- 
eon January 20 in the Hotel Astor. 

“Today,” he said, “our fires even in 
free-burning materials are apt to be of 
greater proportions than formerly be- 
cause of the centralization of industry 
into larger units; but in addition we 

(Continued on page 78) 
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THE current year should be a good 
one for tire renewal business. Dur- 
ing our worst depression, which started 
late in 1929, car registration advanced, 
not slackened. In 1937 there were re- 
ported 4,000,000 more motor vehicles 
than in the boom year of ’29. A major 
depression did not reduce car registra- 
tion; it seems unlikely the present re- 
cession will. If it should lower 1938 
motor vehicle production below last 
year’s figure, this year’s tire renewal 
sales should not suffer. Older cars, 
needing casings, will be driven more; 
used cars will be purchased more. The 
average motor vehicle is being driven 
more miles each succeeding year. This 
fact points to an increasing potential 
replacement market, even though tires 
are constantly being improved to wear 
ionger. Also, it is calculated that 
within a few years the total dollar 
value of truck tire renewal sales will 
equal that of passenger car tires. The 
use of truck tires this year will benefit 
by the spur given home construction 
and building generally by the govern- 
ment. 

An important factor for the manu- 
facturer of rubber goods for use on 
farms is that farmers generally are in 
a better financial position than they 
have been for some time. Crops have 
been good, and prices have been high 
for the past two years, The average 


farmer has reduced his debts and is 
better able to modernize his farm 
equipment. This improved financial 


position of the farmer and the increas- 
ing acceptance of rubber in agriculture 
should mean for the manufacturer a 
greater changeover business this year, 
especially for tractor tires. 

The leading tire manufacturers who 
supply the primary market anticipate a 
smaller volume of original equipment 
business than enjoyed last year. But 
it is believed, according to one. au- 
thority, that 1938 will bring many im- 
portant developments and trends for 
the rubber and tire industry, such as: 
a slowing down of the decentralization 
program; a probable return to the 
eight-hour day by tire makers, with at- 
tendant benefits to labor and increased 
production schedules; registering of 
tire prices under the Fair Trade Laws 
of the various states; increased con- 
sumption of crude rubber per tire be- 
cause of larger tires; a stiffening of 
crude rubber prices under the reduced 
export quotas, probably averting lower 
tire prices; a discard of the road 
hazard guarantee and universal adop- 
tion of the new standard lifetime tire 
warranty; and greater development of 
increased and new uses of rubber. 


General Tire Report 


Sales increase of approximately $3,- 
500,000 in 1937, or 19.4% better than 


1936, was reported January 18 to the 
stockholders of the General Tire & 
Rubber Co. at their annual meeting at 
Akron, by President W. O’Neil. Net 
sales for the past fiscal year, which 
ended November 30, 1937, were $21,- 
392,955.54, against $17,909,886.20 for 
1936. 

Net profit for the year was $808,- 
913.41, or $1.25 per common share, after 
all charges and after provision for fed- 
eral income taxes and suriax on undis- 
tributed profits. Net profit for 193» 
was $1,291,011.45. 

Current assets were reported as $10,- 
287,211.27, and current liabilities at $3,- 
119,765.64, showing a current ratio of 
approximately 3.3 to 1. Cash on hand 
ai the close of the year totaled $689,- 
055.75, and notes payable to banks 
amounted to $2,000,000. “The company 
has no bonds or funded debt. 

During the year $127,700 in preferred 
stock was retired through purchases 
for sinking fund, reducing the out- 
standing preferred stock to $2,671,5L0. 

“Our dealers have had a successful 
and profiaple year and have obtained 
their share of the higher qual.ty busi- 
ness,’ President O’Neil said. ‘“Vhe re- 
sulis for 1937 are disappointing. While 
sales maintained a satisfactory level 
throughout the year, drastic declines in 
prices of crude rubber and cotton ne- 
cessitated substant:al write-offs in in- 
ventory. . . . Inventories at the year- 
end are priced at the lower of cost or 
market, such basis being used in re- 
spect to the material content of finished 
and in-process inventories, as well as 
to raw material on hand. Provision 
has also been made to reduce raw ma- 
terial commitments io market.” 

In order to conform to a requirement 
of the New York Stock Exchange that 
copies of the annual report must be 
mailed to all stockholders 15 days in 
advance of the annual meeting, the 
stockholders’ meeting was adjourned 
January 18 to February 9, at which 
time directors will be elected, who will 
name company Officers. 


Goodyear Wews 
The Goodye.r Tire & Rubber Co., 
Inc., Akron, last month sent Ray Perin, 
of Mechanical Goods Development, 
and Wm. C. Newlon, supervisor of 
v-belis, to its plant at Wolverhampton, 
England, where they will start the 
manufacture of rubber belting. 
Airfoam in Seats 
Goodyear now is manufacturing its 
Airfoam (a latex product) into truck 
and bus seats and backs and can provide 
truck and bus manufacturers with the 
material molded to desired shapes and 
sizes when vehicle purchasers specify 
its use. Renewal or replacement sales 
will be accepted when orders are for 


sufficient volume. Mattresses of Air- 
foam were announced last spring. 

Among the advantages listed for bus 
and truck seats and backs of Airfoam 
are the following: require no repairs; 
do not get hot as every movement of 
the body pumps air through the porous 
structure; and are dust, germ, and 
moth proof, slightly antiseptic, repell- 
ing vermin and moths. 


Plioweld in Continuous Strip Process 
I 


Goodyear’s Plioweld (rubber lining 
which resists corros:ves) is used as fol- 
lows as protection to equipment in 
preparing steel sheets for the automo- 
tive industry by the operation known as 
continuous strip pickling: rubber-lined 
steel vats; rubber-lined sewer system; 
tanks hooded with rubber-lined covers; 
rubber-lined air ducts; rubber-lined 
scrubbers; rubber-lined piping; rubber- 
lined fan unit; rubber-lined stack or 
outlet; rubber-covered steel mill rolls; 
rubber-lined drip pans; and_ rubber- 
covered roll with rubber-covered frame. 


Goodrich Activities 

Car Uses 175 Rubber Parts 
Engineers of the B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, report a modern automobile has 


175 rubber parts, 140 in the chassis and 
35 in the body. 


New Appointments 


Appointment of N. A. Glantz to the 
newly created post of field sales promo- 
tion manager of the tire division re- 
cently was announced by P. C. Hander- 
son, director of advertising and pub- 
licity for Goodrich. In his new posi- 
tion Mr. Glantz will represent the ad- 
vertising and sales promotion depart- 
ments in the application of all adver- 
tising and merchandising programs in 
the field. He formerly had been in 
charge of the creation of retail adver- 
tising. E. D. Nathan, assistant manager 
of tire and battery advertising, now as- 
sumes these duties. 

William Sewall, assistant manager of 
the company’s petroleum sales depart- 
ment since 1933, has been named de- 
partment manager succeeding J. P. 
Woodlock, resigned, according to C 
B. O’Connor, Goodrich general 
manager. Mr. Sewall came to 
Goodrich in October, 1929, when it pur- 
chased the Hood Rubber Co, and be- 
came advertising manager of the Hood 
and Miller tire division. He had been 
assistant to the tire sales manager and 
tire advertising manager for Hood at 
Watertown, Mass. 


tire 
sales 


Revised Pension Plan 
Under a revised pension plan effec- 
tive January 1 all Goodrich employes 
will retire on a schedule which by 1942 
provides for automatic retirement at 65 





64 


The plan 
benefits of 


nen and 60 for women. 
designed to augment 
the federal Social Security Act. 

[The revised Goodrich retirement 
plan, in which contributions are made 
jointly by employes and the company, 
the oppor- 


was 


provides the former with 
tunity of materially supplementing in- 
come at retirement. The plan provides 
for life incomes at normal retirement, 
insured through the Aetna Life Insur- 


ance ( Hartford, Conn. 


Replacement Business 

With auto registration at a 
time high of 29,650,000 units on Janu- 
ary 1, the market for replacement tire 
sales has been broadened considerably 
the past year, S. B. Robertson, Good- 


new all- 


In 





rich president, declared in a recent 
statement Approximately 29,100,000 
1937, or 


renewal casings were sold in 
ibout 1.03 for each of the 
ars and trucks registered January 1, 


28,221,291 


1937, and a similar ratio in 1938 would 
nean sales of about 30,600,000 replace- 
ment tires in the current year, Mr. 


Robertsen said, or an increase of 1,500,- 
000 casings. 

“Naturally, the present business re- 
cession may impair consumer purchas- 
ing power and throw this estimaté out 
t line. However . . . it is significant 
that in 1933 about 30% of the families 
with no incomes at all owned auto- 
mobiles, according to a survey by the 
Automobile Manufacturers Association. 
Should an upturn in replacement tire 
sales materialize in 1938, it will be very 
helpful to tire manufacturers because 
renewal sales account for roughly 60% 
of total tire business.” 

Mr. Robertson stated that the long- 
term trend of replacement tire sales has 
been showing some stability since the 
beginning of 1936, after a seven-year 
decline from the 52,500,000 mark estab- 
lished in 1928. 

“Paradoxically, this drop in replace- 
ment tire volume was partly brought 
about by rubber manufacturers them- 
seives in their competitive efforts to 
provide the American public with the 
best possible tire for the least money. 
Better tire cord fabric, greater rubber 
-ontent of tires, improved tread designs, 
have all contributed to the lengthened 
life of the modern tire,” he said. 

De-Icers for Land Transport Plane 

Plans for the biggest rubber de-icers, 
or airplane “overshoes,” ever built for 
a land transport airplane, have just 
been completed, according to James 
Pedler, manager of the Goodrich avia- 
i The de-icers are for a 


tion division. 


40-passenger super-transport plane now 


under construction at the Douglas plant 
in California; the 30-ton giant air liner 


s scheduled for completion this spring 


Designed to be made in 10 sections 


for the 130-foot wings of the huge 
plane, the de-icers will be more than 
long. There will be seven 


104 feet 
parailel 


he wings of the 


the “overshoes” for 
plane; whereas the 
-onsist of only three 


tubes in 


-onventional sizes ¢ 


With a width of 36 inches at 


tubes 


the end closest to the cabin of the 
plane, the de-icers will taper to a width 
of only 6% inches, and including only 
one tube, at the wing tip. Leading 
edges of the tail surfaces will also be 
covered with de-icers, and other ice- 
combatting equipment will include rub- 
ber “caps” for each of the four pro- 
peller hubs to protect the moving parts, 
and “slinger rings” to bathe the pro- 
pellers with an anti-ice solution. 
Twenty-Year Club Membership 
Goodrich’s Twenty-Year Service 
Club, now has 1,818 members, follow- 


ing the semi-annual pin presentation 
ceremonial, when the latest group of 
120 Akron employes was _ presented 


20-year emblems. Besides 10 others in 
the nation-wide field organization who 
had completed 20 years with the com- 
honored. 


pany since last June were 
More than 2,000 members of the club 
and their families attended the cere- 


G. Graham, Goodrich vice 
presented the pins in the 
absence of President S. B. Robertson. 
Mr. Graham pointed out that there are 
1,631 members of the club on the active 
pay rolls of the company, and that of 
these, 1,352, out of six, were 
more than 45 years of age. There are 
187 club members on the company’s 
pension pay roll. 


monial, T. 
president, 


or five 


Truck Tire Record 


C. L. Barcus, in the contracting busi- 
ness in Powell, O., has written the 
Goodrich company that a 30x5 truck 


tire which he purchased several years 
ago has already given 130,000 miles of 
continuous service. It has worn out 
two trucks and is now on the third one. 


Development Manager 


William Smock Wolfe, since April, 
1937, manager of the development de- 
partment of the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, was born in Pawling, 
N. Y., December 7, 1890. He was edu- 
cated at Marietta College (A.B., 1910) 














W. S. Wolfe 
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and Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology (B.S., Chem. Eng., 1912). 

Mr. Wolfe joined the Goodyear develop- 
ment department in 1912 and in 1915 was 
made foreman of the bicycle tire depart- 
ment. Two years later he was put in 
charge of pneumatic tire development 
work. In 1918, however, he was with 
the Motor Transportation Corps, 
Washington, D. C. Back at Goodyear, 
on March 1, 1919, Mr. Wolfe organ- 
ized the technical service department 
and was named its head. When he re- 
signed from the Goodyear development 
department in 1921, he became vice 
president in charge of production and 
factory manager for the Seiberling 
Rubber Co., Akron. He left that post 
as of January 1, 1934, and for four 
months during 1934 held the temporary 
position of general factory manager for 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., Cumber- 
land, Md. Then back to Goodyear to 
engage in truck tire sales. In 1936 Mr. 
Wolfe was appointed assistant manager 
of the truck tire department. His next 
job was his present one. 

He belongs to Delta Upsilon and 
Phi Beta Kappa. In 1924 he served on 
the tire executive committee of the 
Rubber Association of America and 
from 1930 to 1933, inclusive, on the 
directorate of The Rubber Manufac- 
turers Association, Inc. 

He is the father of a 12-year-old boy. 
They make their home at 2051 Ridge- 
wood Rd., Akron. 





Rubber and Skiing 


Formerly only a minor sport, ski- 
ing within seven years has given rise 
to a $20,000,600 industry in America, 
according to figures in a survey made 
by The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, to 
determine the possibilities for new rub- 
ber uses in skiing. This survey re- 
sulted in the development of a rack 
which can be mounted by rubber fit- 
tings on the tops of closed automobiles. 
This rack permits easy carriage of skis 
with no danger of damage to cars. 
Also rubber is used for the rings of 
ski poles and for a new type of ski 
climber to enable skiers to walk uphill 
easily, which is molded of rubber and 
fastens on the underside of the ski at 
the binding by means of a special strap 
and buckle, without necessity of re- 
moving the ski. 

If predictions of heavy snows for 
this winter materialize, it is estimated 
more than a million skiing enthusiasts 
will spend upwards of $3,000,000 in 
sporting goods stores for equipment 
and $6,000,000 more for special clothing, 
as ski jackets and boots. Besides about 
$3,000,000 will go for lodging at ski 
resorts, $3,000,000 for transportation, 
$500,000 to ski instructors, and nearly 
$5,000,000 more for incidental travel 
items. : 

Skiing, as an industry in America, 
dates from the “white” winter of 1930 
when a special train left Boston’ 
North Station bearing a handful o 
skiers to the White Mountains. 
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Globe Rubber Works, Inc., 45 High 
St., Boston, Mass., on January 14 and 
15, held its semi-annual two-day sales 
conference attended by the entire sales 
force. A most optimistic tone was 
noted at the meeting as salesman 
after salesman reported that the past 
year has proved their most successful 
and each was looking forward to still 
better business in 1938, The general 
sessions were presided over by Presi- 
dent Arthur I. Knowles; while the dis- 
cussion conferences were directed by 
Sales Manager C. J. Leonard. F. W. 
Blanchard conducted the conference on 
conveyer belts and transmission belt- 
ing; J. F. Flanagan, matting and treads; 
J. R. Coveney, oil hose and general 
mechanical goods for industry; E. E. 
Smith, perforated mats; and C. W. 
Knowles, advertising and sales promo- 
tion plans. The yearly cash prize for 
the largest individual sale was awarded 
Mr. Blanchard, with Mr. Flanagan tak- 
ing second honors. A feature of the 
session was a banquet held at the Es- 
sex and attended by the salesmen, de- 
partment heads, and company execu- 
tives. 


Woonsocket Assoc’ation of Manufac- 
turers was recently organized by rep- 
resentatives of about 50 industrial 
plants employing thousands of mill 
workers in Woonsocket, R, I., including 
the American Wringer Co., whose vice 
president and general manager, George 
R. Keltie was elected a member of the 
association’s executive committee. The 
purpose of the association is to pro- 
mote the industrial growth of the city 
and to aid existing industries in the 
solution of their various problems. It 
also will collect information and sta- 
tistics on employment, freight rates, 
wage rates, and general industrial ac- 
tivities in Woonsocket and vicinity. 


United States Rubber Products, Inc., 
will erect a three-story addition to its 
plant at 58 Hemlock St., Providence, 
R. L, to be of brick 41 by 17 feet and 
it will be used for storage purposes and 
repairs. 


The Fisk Rubber Corp., Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., according to Factory 
Manager C. E. Maynard, on January 13 
appointed Arthur E, Benson manager 
of the product development depart- 
ment, which covers mainly tire devel- 
opment and mold engineering. Gustave 
Hubach was named assistant manager 
of the department at the same time. 


William R. Todd, secretary and trea- 
surer of the Sponge Rubber Products 
Co., Derby, Conn., recently was _ in- 
ducted as president of the Shelton Ki- 
wanis Club, Shelton, Conn. On the 
club’s board of directors is Frederick 
M. Daley, president of the Derby con- 


cern. 
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Bradley Dewey 


Company Head 


Bradley Dewey has been president of 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., 62 
Whittemore Ave., Cambridge, Mass., 
since its incorporation in 1919 and has 
taken out many patents connected with 
the rubber industry. 

He attended Harvard University, 
from which he was graduated with an 
A.B. degree in 1908. The next year 
he received a B.S. in chemical engi- 
neering from the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. He has long been 
active in M. I. T. affairs and served 
one year as president of the Alumni 
Association. For five years he was a 
term member of the Corporation of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and in 1937 was elected a life member 
of the Institute’s governing board. 

This executive also belongs to the 
American Chemical Society and in 
1933-34 was chairman of the Boston 
Group, Rubber Division. During the 
World War, Colonel Dewey received 
the Distinguished Service Medal for 
his work in charge of the Gas Defense 
Division, Chemical Warfare Service. 

He is a native of Burlington, Vt.; the 
date, August 23, 1887. He is married 
and the proud parent of two sons and 
two daughters. His home is at 21 Con- 
cord Ave., Cambridge. 





Appleton Rubber Co., Franklin, 
Mass., through Vice President and 
Superintendent Robert Cowen played 
host on January 13 to members of the 
Franklin Rotary Club, when they were 
conducted through the plant, where 
every department was in full opera- 
tion. The firm makes reclaimed rubber 
and friction and insulating tape. Other 
executives follow: president and treas- 
urer, James I. Finnie; secretary, M. E. 
Murphy; purchasing agent, T. Forgit. 
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— FINANCIAL — 


Unless otherwise stated, the results of 
operations of the following companies are 
after deductions for operating expenses, 
normal federal income taxes, depreciation, 
and other charges, but before provision 
for federal surtax on undistributed earn- 
ings. Most of the figures are subject to 
final adjustments. 


Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dayton, 
O., and subsidiaries. Year to October 
31: net income, $334,834 after $220,528 
inventory write-down, $53,988 for fed- 
eral surtax, and after $112,632 provision 
for reserve for loss on purchase com- 
mitments. The income is equa! after 
annual dividend requirements on 46,518 
shares of $2 cumulative Class A stock, 
to $1.37 each on 176,839 no-par com- 
mon shares. Net income in the pre- 
ceding year amounted toa $510,465, or 
$2.46 a share on 169,691 common shares 
then outstanding, Sales of $8,429,841 
in the fiscal year, the largest in the 
company’s history, were 16.7% more 
than in the previous twelve months. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O., including all domestic and foreign 
subsidiaries and Firestone Auto Supply 
& Service Stores. Year ended October 
31, 1937: total sales $156,823,094, the 
largest in the firm’s history and 15% 
above the $135,701,916 for the previous 
year. After writing down to market 
all raw materials on hand and all com- 
mitments and providing for federal 
taxes and all other charges including 
$5,946,885 for plant depreciation, net 
profit was $9,269,177. After dividend 
requirements on the 6% preferred stock 
the profit is equivalent to $3.33 each on 
the $10-par common stock, contrasted 
with a profit for the previous fiscal year 
of $9,142,654, or $3.28 a common share. 


Lee Rubber & Tire Corp., Consho- 
hocken, Pa. Year ended October 31: 
net profit, $596,318, equal, after ex- 
penses, depreciation, and taxes, includ- 
ing $17,927 surtax on _ undistributed 
income, to $2.31 a share on the 257,465 
capital shares outstanding and com- 
pares with $563,825, or $2.20 a share on 
256,465 shares in the preceding fiscal 
year. Net sales for the year were 
$13,769,152, more than 25% over the 
$10,599,693 of the preceding fiscal year. 





Rubber Oil Can Spout! 


A rubber spout for oil cans has a 
circular rib at the can end which 
restricts the flexibility of the spout for 
clamping it upon the ribbed neck of the 
can. A conical metal nipple in the bore 
of the spout at the rib section resists 
distortion of the spout and prevents 
clogging because of the tapered shape 
of the nipple at the neck of the oil can. 


1U. S. patent No. 2,098,128, Nov. 2, 1937. 
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RUBBER conditions in New Jersey 
have shown little, if any change re- 
cently Manufacturers expect spring 
orders for hose, belting, and jar rings 
stimulate trade, and increased pro- 
duction of other mechanical goods 
should follow. Heel and sole produc- 
is holding up very well 


Jos. Stokes Rubber Co., Trenton, re 
ports that business in the hard rubber 
lines improved at the Trenton plant, 
but orders fell off at the Welland, Ont., 


Canada, factory P. O. Gunkel, vice 
resident and general manager of the 
latter unit, has announced the firm 
awarded a contract for the construc 


tion of a tactory at an estimated cost 


of $35,000 


Fred E. Schluter, president of the 
Thermoid Co., Trenton, has been made 
president of the Boys’ Club of Tren 
ton. He will shortly have a gymnasium 
building added to the present Com- 
munity House occupied by the boys. 
Mr. Schluter recently entertained 37 
members of the Foremen’s Club of the 
Thermoid Co. at the Stacy-Trent Hotel. 
Guests of honor were Harry Magowan 
and George E. Voorhees, who have 
been Thermoid employes for 51 and 55 
years, respectively. The latter has also 
been secretary of the Thermoid Bene- 
ficial Association for many years. The 
toastmaster was George Fabel, presi- 
dent of Southern Asbestos Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C., a Thermoid subsidiary, 
and Carl A. Schell, of Detroit, chief 
engineer, also was present. 


Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, reports 
a gain in business after contacting the 
trade in New England. Officials, how- 
ever, believe the improvement will be 
slow from now on. 








NEW JERSEY 


Lambertville Rubber Co., Lambert- 
ville. Confirmation of a bankruptcy 
referee's report on the Lambertville 
company, has been directed by Federal 
Judge Philip Forman. The report rec- 
ommended acceptance of an offer of 
$100,500 for the assets of the company 
not covered by mortgages. Charles H 
Weelans, referee in bankruptcy, made 
the recommendation after a hearing for 
creditors, trustees, and other interested 
parties. He advocated the acceptance 
of the bid by Samuel S. Flug, of New 
York, provided a reorganization plan 
proposed by trustees could be properly 
indemnified. It was reported at the 
hearing that the company is in debt to 
the extent of $540,000. The organiza- 
tion plan involves paying creditors in 
cash, and mortgaged indebtedness 
would be taken care of over a three- 
year period. Creditors would be given 
preferred stock in the new corporation, 
with old stockholders receiving com- 
mon stock. 

Later it was learned that the assets 
and good will of the Lambertville Rub- 
ber Co. were bought through the courts 
by Max Kalter, who owns the Servus 
Rubber Co., Rock Island, Ill. The 
transaction did not include the plant or 
equipment, 


A. W. Faber & Co., Newark, recently 
granted a bonus of $50 for every work- 
er with the firm a year or more. The 
company employs 125 hands in the 
manufacture of rubber stationery items 
and pencils. 


The Watson-Stillman Co., manufac- 
turer of hydraulic machinery, Roselle, 
N. J., has transferred its district sales 
office from Columbus to the Book 
Building, Detroit, Mich., where J. C. 
Grindlay is in charge. 








Plant of Vansul, Inc., Englewood, N. J. 


Fig. 1. Outside View. 


Fig. 2. Master Batch, Cutting, Packing, and Shipping Room. Fig. 
8. One End of the Laboratory. Fig. 4. Color Master Batch Unit Ne. 8, Coupling Tanks, 


Colloid Mills, Drier, 60-Inch Sheeting Mill 


William H. Sayen, president of the 
Mercer Rubber Co., Hamilton Square, 
recently returned from a trip through 
the West, said: “I believe that busi- 
ness will soon pick up and remain good 
from now on. The year 1937 was one 
of our best, although it has slackened 
up a little.” Instead of laying off help 
when orders begin to drop, the com- 
pany places employes in different posi- 
tions at the plant. 


Acme Rubber Manufacturing Co., 
Trenton, following the death of John 
A. Lambert, vice president and trea- 
surer, made several executive changes. 
Edward T. Comly, secretary has been 
named vice president; while E. C. Con- 
nolly becomes treasurer. J. Edward 
Myers, superintendent, will remain in 
that capacity and also act as secretary. 


Drs. William Gibbons and R. H. 
Gerke, both of the General Labora- 
tories, United States Rubber Products, 
Inc., Passaic, recently were elected or- 
dinate councilors of the North Jersey 
Section, American Chemical Society. 





Viceroy Mfg. Co., Ltd., West To- 
ronto, Canada, has announced that con- 
struction is now well advanced on the 
three new buildings being added to its 
plant, which will add about 30,000 
square feet to the company’s plant, giv- 
ing a total area of some 137,000 square 
feet. The main addition is a four-story 
administration building, 130 feet wide 
by 47 feet deep, which will house execu- 
tive, plant, accounting, and sales offices, 
engineering department, chemical labo- 
ratory, and employe rest rooms. To 
the rear of this structure, a one-story 
manufacturing building, 65 by 86 feet 
is being erected. To provide for fu- 
ture expansion foundations are de- 
signed to carry three additional stories. 
This building, as well as the adminis- 
tration building, is of brick and timber 
construction. The third unit is also 


} 2’ manufacturing building of one story, 


brick and concrete, 16 by 122 feet. The 
completion of this building program, 
necessitated by a steadily increasing de- 
mand for the company’s products in 
both the domestic and foreign markets, 


|will allow a rearrangement of manu- 
'facturing departments which will make 


for more efficient production and bet- 
ter working conditions for all employes. 


|It is anticipated that these additions, 


which will cost about $70,000, will be 
completed and ready for occupancy by 
March 1. 





THE PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 
in December, 1937, was 112.9¢, against 
112.4¢ in November, 116.1¢.in December, 
1936, and 100¢ in 1923. 
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Monsanto News 

Monsanto Chemical Co. St. Louis, 
Mo., recently announced that William 
M. Rand, president of the subsidiary, 
Merrimac Chemical Co., Everett, Mass., 
and a director of the parent company, 
has been made a vice president of the 
Monsanto organization. News was also 
received at the same time of Mr. Rand’s 
election to the presidency of Associ- 
ated Industries of Massachusetts. 


Awards 


The Merrimac plant recently was 
honored in a safety campaign. Mr. 
McBrayne of the Massachusetts Safety 
Council presented to the company the 
Council’s banner for operating during 
the third quarter of 1937 without a lost- 
time accident. The banner was re- 
ceived by O. Bezanson, Merrimac vice 
president. 

Charles Belknap, Monsanto executive 
vice president, awarded the Monsanto 
pennant to Merrimac for operating the 
best appearing of all of Monsanto’s 
large American plants. The emblem 
was received for the company by Mr. 
Rand. The award to the smallef plants 
went to the Norfolk, Va., factory. 

Edgar M. Queeny, Monsanto presi- 
dent, has presented a second safety 
trophy to go into competition, begin- 
ning with the first quarter of 1938, 
among the five smaller plants, known 
as the Group II plants. The new tro- 
phy will be given to the plant that wins 
the first leg on it by having the great- 
est number of accumulated man hours 
without a lost-time accident at mid- 
night March 31. The record for 1937 
will be included, and the man hours 
will be counted from the date of the 
last lost-time accident. 

The first cup becomes the Group I 
trophy and wili continue in competition 
among the six large plants of the Mon- 
santo organization, 


Acquisition of Fiberloid Corp. 


Mr. Queeny has announced that the 
directorates of both companies had ap- 
proved contracts providing for the ac- 
quisition of The _ Fiberloid Corp., 
Springfield, Mass., by Monsanto in ex- 
change for capital stock of the Mon- 
santo company on the basis of seven 
shares of Monsanto for twelve shares 
of Fiberloid. 

The Fiberloid Corp., established in 
1892, is a leading producer of plastics 
and molding compounds. Its products 
include sheet plastic for use in wind- 


shields, cast phenolic resins, nitrate 
plastic of the celluloid type, and cellu- 
lose acetate molding powders. The 
company, in partnership with the 


Shawinigan Chemical Corp., Montreal, 
is now erecting a large plant at Spring- 
field to produce plastics of the vinyl 
acetate type. Monsanto has been the 
principal supplier of Fiberloid’s basic 









raw materials, and the research and 
development staffs of the two com- 
panies, working as a unit, will prove 
helpful in keeping abreast in this rapid- 
ly moving field. 

Fiberloid employs approximately 
1,100 people. Its capitalization consists 
solely of 254,000 shares of common 
stock with assets exceeding $7,000,000, 
and for the past year its net earnings 
are expected to approximate $3.75 a 
share. On the basis of exchange, Mon- 
santo will issue 148,500 shares, of which 
approximately 21,000 shares will revert 
to Monsanto’s treasury; 1,262,911 Mon- 
santo shares will then be outstanding. 

Fiberloid’s stockholders are expected 
to ratify the sale at their meeting Feb- 
ruary 16, and it is anticipated that John 
C, Brooks, president of the corporation, 
will become a vice president and di- 
rector of Monsanto Chemical Co. Mr. 
Queeny stated that no change in the 
personnel, methods of operation, or 
policies of The Fiberloid Corp. are con- 
templated by Monsanto. 





SAE Meeting 


The Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers held its annual meeting at the 
Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich., 
January 10 to 14. A feature of the 
convention was displays of synthetic 
rubber as used in the modern automo- 
bile, including such objects as car- 
buretor, gas tank filler, and vacuum 
gear shift hose; horn wire insulation; 
water pump, dust, grease, oil, and 
radiator cap seals; oil pan gasket; 
diaphragms for vacuum-operated spark, 
choke, and starter switch controls; 
booster brake equipment; as well as 
service station and paint spray hose. 
The exhibits were sponsored by E. I. 


du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wil- 
mington, Del., and Thiokol Corp., 
Yardville, N. J. 

Du Pont’s varied display of Neo- 
prene chloroprene rubber, arranged 
by its Rubber Chemicals Division, fea- 
tured a window layout showing the 
chemical composition of Neoprene and 
the comparative properties of Neoprene 
and rubber; a schematic diagram of an 
automobile chassis revealing the Neo- 
prene parts, supplemented by a display 
of these parts assembled and unassem- 
bled; Neoprene and rubber under test 
showing the comparative behavior 
when immersed in SAE 30 motor oil 
at room temperature and at 212° F., 
in gasoline at room temperature, in 
Diesel oil at room temperature and at 


212° F., and an exhibit of Neoprene 
fabrics, sheet material,, molded parts, 
cork-Neoprene compositions, and as- 


bestos-Neoprene compositions. 

“Thiokol” synthetic rubber, pioneer 
of its type in America and discovered 
when a researcher was looking for a 
cheaper anti-freeze, was a striking ex- 
ample of a point made by Charles F. 
Kettering in his speech to the SAE. 
Stating that research men learn things 
by accident, he told the engineers that 
individual transportation was developed 
by persons “who were not too scien- 
tific, who didn’t know the thing would 
work, but tried it.” 

Among the many papers read were the 
following of interest to the rubber in- 
dustry: “What Fleet Operators Should 
Know About Tires” by J. E. Hale, of 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.; and 
“New Technique for Noise Reduction” 
by E. J. Abbott, of Physicists Research 
Co. Mr. Hale stated operators must 
know the proper tire to use and under- 
stand how to get the best results. He 
cataloged premature tire failures, out- 
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lined characteristics of available tire 
lines, classified types of fleet operation 
for proper tire equipment, and con- 
cluded with information on the care of 
tires and facts about repairs and re- 
treading. Dr. Abbott declared the key 
to successful noise reduction is through 
the proper modification of the attack 
and the measuring equipment. He 
classified the various means of quieting, 
illustrated by practical examples. In 
“Previews of Progress,” E. L. Foss of 
General Motors Corp., Research Lab- 
oratories, presented demonstrations of 
the wonders of science and_ the 
mysteries of research. 





Dryden Rubber Activities 


George B. Dryden, president of Dry- 
den Rubber Co., 1014 S. Kildare Ave., 
Chicago, IIl., manufacturer of molded, 
extruded, sponge, and hard rubber 
products for automotive and general 
industrial recently announced 
the purchase of a plant in Keokuk, 
Iowa, for the exclusive manufacture of 
sponge rubber products. This plant 
will be known as the Rubber Industries 
Division, Dryden Rubber Co. 

U. H. Parker has been placed in 
charge. He has a wide experience in 
the technical phase as well as the prac- 
tical side of sponge manufacture, hav- 
ing been with the Miller Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., from 1919 to 1928, the 
Featheredge Rubber Co., Chicago, as 
chief chemist from 1928 to 1932, and 
back to Miller in 1932 as manager of 
the sponge rubber division. 

C. O. Frazier, formerly president of 
the Rubber Industries, Inc., Keokuk, 
has also been retained by the Dryden 
organization there. Mr. Frazier has had 
twenty years’ experience in the rubber 
industry, having held various positions 
as purchasing agent and secretary of 
Standard Four Tire Co., Keokuk, and 
in the reorganization of that company, 
which became known as the Rubber 
Industries, Inc., became president. 

Mr. Dryden also stated. that H. A. 
Winkelmann and R. D. Hager have 
joined the Chicago organization, Dr. 
Winkelmann to serve in a technical 
consulting capacity and Mr. Hager to 
become production manager. The for- 
mer was vice president of Marbon 
Corp., a division of Borg-Warner, be- 
fore joining the Dryden organization. 
Mr. Hager previously had been plant 
manager of the Cadillac, Mich., unit 
of The B. F. Goodrich Co., with which 
he had been associated since 1925. 


usage, 





1937 Auto Output 


A recent report states that automo- 
bile production in the United States 
last year was the second highest on 
record, estimated at 4,975,000 units, 


compared with the high of 5,621,715 
cars and trucks produced in 1929. The 
1937 output, while slightly under esti- 
mates, was 8% above the 1936 figure 





H. M. Davis 


ARLOW MORRELL DAVIS, con- 
nected with the patent office of 
United Shoe Machinery Corp., Boston, 
Mass., for more than 25 years and since 
1935 as manager of the patent division, 
died on New Year’s Day from a heart 
attack. In 1934 he was appointed to 
the United States Patent Office advis- 
ory board and had been its chairman 
for the past two years. He also be- 
longed to the patent law revision com- 
mittee of the American Bar Associa- 
tion and to the executive committee 
of the Boston Patent Law Association. 
Mr. Davis, who was born in Augusta, 
Me., 52 years ago, was graduated from 
Bates College in 1907 and from Har- 
vard Law School in 1910. 
He leaves his wife and two daugh- 
ters, one of whom is the screen star, 
3ette Davis. 


Morris Baumann 


HEART ailment caused the death, 
*% on December 29, 1937, of Morris 
Baumann, for many years treasurer and 
general manager of the Baumann Rub- 
ber Co., manufacturer of rubber novel- 
ties, sundries, etc., New Haven, Conn. 
He was one of the founders of the 
company, which was organized in 1891 
and from which he retired about a 
decade ago. Mr. Baumann is generally 





and 250% above the depression low 
in 1932. For last year passenger cars 
totaled 4,050,000 and trucks 925,000, the 
latter a record, 12% over the 1929 fig- 
ure. 

The wholesale value of all automo- 
tive products, including accessories, 
replacement parts, tires, and service 
equipment as well as passenger cars 
and trucks, was $4,177,000,000 for 1937, 
of which cars and trucks accounted for 
$2,802,000,000. 

Total vehicles owned in this country 
have reached the record figure of 29,- 
650,000, of which 25,400,000 are pas- 
senger cars and 4,250,000 motor trucks. 
Highway travel, as calculated by gaso- 
line consumption figures, which last 
year were 8% over those of 1936, set a 
new high record in 1937. 

The best gain in 1937 was shown in 
export operations, and 650,000 vehicles 
were sold outside the United States. 
Trucks exported totaled 47% more 
than in 1936. 

Replacement buying was a major fac- 
tor in 1937 operations as data indicate 
the retirement or destruction of 3,000,- 
000 vehicles during the year. It is be- 
lieved, furthermore, that the replace- 
ment market will continue to exert a 
dominant influence upon the automo- 
bile industry. ‘ 
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credited with being the first to manu- 
facture rubber goods in colors, starting 
with rubber balls and toys. 

He was born in Baden, Germany, 80 
years ago and came to America when 
a youth. He went to work at the Good- 
year Rubber Co.’s plant in Naugatuck, 
Conn., before organizing the company 
bearing his name. 

The deceased belonged to the Con- 
necticut Rock Lodge, Masons, serving 
as treasurer 21 years, Harugari Singing 
Society, Congregation Mishkan Israel, 
and Free Sons of Israel. 

Surviving are his wife, a daughter, 
and two sons. 

Funeral services were held Decem- 
ber 31. Burial was in Mishkan Israel 
Cemetery. 


Pierre Michelin 


AST month we had to report the 

death of Jules Hauvette Michelin, 
on December 2, 1937. Barely one month 
later, on December 30, 1937, his cousin, 
Pierre Michelin, died from automobile 
injuries received in an automobile ac- 
cident near Montargis, France. Pierre 
Michelin, who was 35 years old and a 
son of Edouard Michelin, head of the 
Michelin tire company, had been a high 
official in the Michelin factory and had 
been president and managing director 
of the Citroen Automobile Co. since it 
was taken over by the Michelin inter- 
ests. He had at one time been an 
air pilot, but gave up flying after his 
brother, Andre, was killed in an avia- 
tion accident three years ago. 





John Hancoek Nunn 


OHN HANCOCK NUNN, a veter- 

an of the British rubber manufactur- 
ing industry, died on December 13, 
1937, in his eighty-third year. Mr. Nunn 
was a descendant, through his mother, 
of the famous Thomas Hancock, pio- 
neer rubber manufacturer and discov- 
erer in England of vulcanization. The 
business, originally established by 
Thomas Hancock in 1820, was contin- 
ued by his descendants for well over 
a century. For a number of years and 
until 1935, when it passed under the 
control of the British Tire & Rubber 
Co., (formerly the British Goodrich 
Rubber Co.), Mr. Nunn had been head 
of this old family business which 
meantime had become known as 
James Lyne Hancock, Ltd. 





Tire Costs 
In 1910 an automobile tire costing 
$50 produced 5,000 miles; in 1936 a tire 
costing $15 gave 20,000 miles—the esti- 
mated annual savings to American mo- 
torists due to research, $3,002,580,000. 
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Latex-Treated Wool 


In his report for 1936-1937 the direc- 
tor of research of the Wood Industries 
Research Association gives particulars 
regarding a recently patented method 
of rubberizing wool yarns in the hank. 
It seems that wool can be treated with 
a suitably prepared latex without mat- 
ting; it can be dyed either before or 
after treatment, or color can be added 
to the latex. The process is expected 
to prove useful for providing strong 
yarns with little twist, in the manufac- 
ture of felt, and in producing surfaces 
that are water-repellent, moth-proof, 
etc. Another advantage of the treat- 
ment is said to be the remarkably in- 
creased resistance to abrasion. 





Rubber Paving 
Developments 


To prevent further damage to valu- 
able old buildings in Oxford as the re- 
sult of vibration caused by heavy traf- 
fic, it was decided to pave certain 
streets with rubber. At first it was 
proposed to pave High Street, but for 
various reasons the decision finally fell 
on Cornmarket Street. The work was 
carried out by Universal Paviours, Ltd., 
which used black rubber Gaisman 
blocks for the paving proper, with bus 
stops and other traffic signs perma- 
nently inlaid in yellow rubber. Among 
the new departures noted in connection 
with this work may be mentioned the 
manhole covers topped with rubber, a 
line of Gaisman stud blocks running 
down the center of the street over its 
entire length, and the yellow rubber 
curbs of the safety islands. The street, 
opened for traffic last summer, pre- 
sents a most attractive appearance, and 
if the paving proves a success in other 
respects, it will not be long before 
High Street is also rubber-surfaced. 

Universal Rubber Paviours, Ltd., at 
present is supplying and laying rubber 
surrounds and edging at two swimming 
pools at the new baths being con- 
structed by the Middleton Corp. The 
color scheme is pale green with edging 
of darker green. Last year the firm did 
similar work at two swimming pools of 
the new public baths at Rochdale when 
stone color surrounds were laid, while 
the rounded edgings were of black rub- 
ber. It seems that bathers like the 
rubber, which is said to be absolutely 
non-slipping because of the specially 
designed blocks, while the surface is 
pleasant and warm to the feet. 

A new type of block for which im- 
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portant claims are made by the inven- 
tor, E. W. Coleman, is said to prevent 
skidding entirely, to have much higher 
shock absorbing properties than any 
other type of road block, and to have 
a working life of about 25 years. The 
design of the block is rather unusual: 
the surface is studded with soft red 
rubber and hard black rubber studs of 
different heights, the former being 
about 1% millimeters higher than the 
latter. The soft studs spread under 
compression, thus providing two dif- 
ferent kinds of grip, which, it is 
claimed, prevents slipping even under 
water. The studs are set at an angle 
of 10 degrees to carry any load and to 
prevent any tendency to break off. 





R. G. A. News 
Medallists 


In recognition of their services ren- 
dered to the plantation rubber industry, 
Sir Frank Swettenham and J. G. Hay 
were awarded the Honorary Gold Medal 
of the Rubber Growers’ Association at 
a council meeting November 2, 1937. 
Sir Frank Swettenham, who became 
governor and commander-in-chief of 
the Straits Settlements in 1901, has 
been connected with the R. G. A. since 
its foundation and has served continu- 
ously as a member of its council 27 
years. In 1921 he was elected vice 
chairman and in 1922 chairman of the 
association. He has always taken the 
keenest interest in the cultivation of 
rubber from the very beginning of the 
industry in Malaya. 

Mr. Hay joined the association in 
1921, became a council member in 1922, 
was elected vice chairman in 1929 and 
chairman in 1930. He originated the 
Commercial Research Committee, which 
has been doing very valuable work, 
and he has also served on several other 
important committees. Mr. Hay is 
perhaps best known for his work in 
connection with the international reg- 
ulation of rubber exports. 

Exhibit at Empire Exhibition 

The R. G. A. has reserved about 
4,000 square feet for the erection of a 
Rubber Pavilion at the Empire Exhibi- 
tion, Glasgow. This pavilion will be 
close to the Palace of Engineering and 
alongside one of the main avenues. On 
the ground floor it is proposed to stage 
an exhibit which will illustrate the 
story of rubber from the growth of the 
rubber tree to the actual applications 
of the product in various branches of 





industry, transport, and sport by means 
of working machinery and models, 
glass transparencies, colored illustra- 
tions, and specimens. Demonstrations 
will be given at periodic intervals on 
the production of rubber articles, which 
will be distributed at the exhibition. 
Appropriate films dealing with the rub- 
ber industry will also be shown. In 
the gallery a series of rooms, including 
nursery, bathroom, and operating thea- 
ter, will be arranged for the display 
of various domestic and surgical uses of 
rubber. The exhibits will be organ- 
ized in collaboration with various 
manufacturers and associates connected 
with the rubber industry. The Rubber 
Pavilion will demonstrate the im- 
portance of rubber, not only to the 
British Empire, but as a vital factor in 
the development of industry through- 
out the world. 





Pneumatie Tires Reduce 
Tractive Effort! 


Recently comparative tests in Eng- 
land demonstrated the superiority of 
pneumatic tires over steel tires for 
horse-drawn farm carts. Power re- 
quirements were measured by means of 
a dynamometer located between the 
whipple-tree and the axle, the load in 
each case being 174% cwts. 

A low loading cart and a box cart, 
both of which have pneumatic tires, 
gave average dynamometer readings 
from 150 to 175 pounds on grass and 
300 to 350 pounds on soft ground. The 
cart with steel tires required an average 
draught of 275 pounds on grass and 475 
pounds on soft ground. 

The tests therefore showed that the 
steel-tired wheels require approximately 
a 50% greater tractive effort than the 
pneumatic tired wheels, both on soft 
ground and grass. Comparative tests 
with and without roiler bearings indi- 
cated no appreciable difference in power 
requirement. 


1 Abstracted from Bull. Rubber Growers’ As- 
socn., Oct., 1937. 





Company News 

The Avon India Rubber Co., Ltd., 
reports that the past business year was 
the best in ten years. All the com- 
pany’s records as to output, sales, 
number of employes, and exports were 
broken. Excellent progress was shown 
in all departments—tires, mechanical 
goods, sporting goods, flooring, etc., 
and apart from government orders total 
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sales in these goods increased nearly 
14%. The increase in the sales of auto- 
mobile tires alone came to 30% during 
the year. Net profits rose considerably, 
£57,803 as compared with £11,813 the 
year before. The chairman stated that 
results during the first two months of 
the current business year were better 
than for the corresponding months of 
the year reported on. 

Net profits of India Rubber, Gutta 
Percha & Telegraph Works Co., Ltd., 
for the business year ended September, 
1937, were £54,125 against £66,137. 
The decline in profits was not due to 
decreased business, but largely ‘to in- 
creased costs resulting from the recon- 
struction program. New buildings have 
been erected, and new equipment in- 
stalled. The company recently adopted 
a policy of closing down unprofitable 
branches and in line with this, sold its 
interest in cable manufacture on very 
satisfactory terms and will now con- 
centrate on rubber exclusively. 

The British Insulated Cables, Ltd., 
which some time ago acquired the Mac- 
intosh Cable Co., Ltd., and the Croydon 
Cable Works, Ltd., has decided to re- 
duce the capital of these two com- 
panies. It also plans to concentrate the 
manufacture of cables at its own works 
at Prescot and Helsby instead of con- 
tinuing the separate works of the Mac- 
intosh and Croydon companies which 
are at Derby and Croydon respectively. 





al " vv 
SWITZERLAND 
Two members of the Pirelli concern 
of Milan, Italy, are included among the 
directors of the newly established 
Pirelli Holding Co., a Swiss-Italian 
firm which is to hold an interest in 
rubber factories and also to manufac- 
ture and cables. The 
company, with headquarters at Basle, 
Switzerland, is capitalized at 12,000,000 
2,400,000 francs are 


electrical wires 


francs, of which 


paid up 





FRANCE 

Recently a strike broke out at the 
Goodrich rubber factory in France as 
a result of the dismissal of an 
whom the company charged 
with negligence. It seems that the man 
had overlooked the installation of a 
secret hook-up used to tap the man- 
agerial telephone wires. Premier Ca- 
mille Chautemps, acting as_ referee, 
decided in favor of the company, up- 
holding its right to dismiss a man in 
a matter which he said was entirely 


elec- 


trician 


outside the domain of union labor. 
Nothing, however, appears to have 


been settled by the decision; on the 


contrary, last reports available state 
that the strike is to be continued, and 
that the workers insist that the dis- 


charged man be reinstated. 





Researeh on Rubber 
Bearing Plants 


Recently a company to be known as 
Pflanzenkautschuk (Strauch-und Stau- 
denkautschuk) Forschungsgesellschaft 
m.b.H., that is Vegetable Rubber 
(Shrub and Bush Rubber) Research 
Co., was formed in Berlin to undertake 
the management of and to carry out 
the assignments of the Study Associa- 
tion of German Rubber Goods Fac- 
tories for the Cultivation and Exploi- 
tation of Rubber Bearing Shrubs and 
3ushes. In this capacity the new com- 
pany will explore and study the pos- 
sibilities of cultivating rubber-bearing 
plants and shrubs in Germany and else- 
where in Europe, particularly in the 
Balkans, and will test methods of pre- 
paring the natural rubber obtained 
from such plants. The enterprise, cap- 
italized at 20,000 marks, will be under 
the management of Friedrich Funck, of 
Berlin. 


Bonding Rubber to Rigid 
Materials 


The Metallgesellschaft A.G., Frank- 
furt a.M., has developed a new method 
of bonding rubber to rigid materials 
like wood and metal (D.R.P. 654,128). 
Hitherto this was achieved by using 
halogenated rubber solution as cement, 
but perfect union under all conditions 
was not always attained by this means, 
It is claimed that a permanent union 
can be obtained by subjecting the rub- 
ber surface to be attached to a haloge- 
nating treatment in addition to using 
the halogenated rubber solution. The 
double effect is obtained at one time, 
it is said, if to the rubber surface is 
applied a coating of sulphurylchloride 
dissolved in a chlorinated rubber solu- 
tion. 


New Garment Factories 
Banned in Berlin 
As from December 24, 1937, no new 


factory or undertaking making gar- 
ments for their own account or for 
others may be established in Berlin 


without special government permission. 
This ruling will continue in force to 
December 31, 1938, and covers the pro- 
duction, among others, of rubber ap- 
parel, corsets and corset material, dress 
shields, suspenders, garters, sleeve 
holders, sporting belts, and head gear. 


New System of Compresses 


Ernst Erler, Berlin, recently marketed 
its new Hydrosan compresses, or rather 
compress-holders, intended for use 
with hot, cold, or Priessnitz compresses. 
They are of various shapes and sizes, 


GERMANY 
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depending on their destined uses, but 
in each case consist essentially of a rub- 
berized muslin holder held by adjust- 
able elastic bands or straps. Because 
the compresses can be very easily 
changed without removing the holder 
and are held firmly in place by the lat- 
ter, considerably greater efficacy and 
comfort are claimed. To take the place 
of the customary heavy ice-cap which 
must be filled with chopped ice and is 
hard to keep in place, a comparatively 
light cap has been designed made of 
two folds of rubberized muslin, pro- 
vided with suitably spaced elastic bands. 
The cold compresses can easily be 
slipped through an_ elastic-bordered 
opening in the top and applied to any 
part of the head wherever required. 
The elastic keeps the cap in place so 
that the head can be moved freely. 





U.S. 8. R. 


The trend of the Russian rubber foot- 
wear industry since the revolution and 
especially the rapid strides made in the 
last decade are brought out by recently 
published data. In 1913 the industry 
produced 24,200,000 pairs of all kinds 
of rubber footwear; it was practically 
ruined during the World War and the 
first few years after the revolution; and 
steady recovery did not really set in 
until around 1923. In the year 1923- 
1924 the output still was only 4,200,000 
pairs, but thereafter it rose rapidly 
until in 1927-1928 it reached 25,000,000 
pairs, exceeding the 1913 figure for the 
first time. Under the first five-year 
plan, which covered 1928-1932, produc- 
tion continued to soar, reaching at the 
end of this period a total of 42,000,000 
pairs, which is 173% as compared with 
the 1913 output. 

Progress slowed down considerably 
during the second five-year plan, which 
included the period 1933-1937. Indeed 
1933, with a total output of only 40,- 
400,000 pairs, showed a recession as 
compared with 1932. After that, how- 
ever, there was a continued, if less 
spectacular improvement until in 1936 
output totaled 54,000,000 pairs. Figures 
for the actual achievement in 1937 are 
not yet available, but it was estimated 
at 60,300,000 pairs, including 33,300,000 
pairs of galoshes, 6,500,000 pairs of 
snow shoes, 19,700,000 pairs of rubber- 
soled canvas shoes, and 800,000 pairs 
other shoes. The increase in the out- 
put under the second five-year plan 
was almost entirely due to the phe- 
nomenal increase in the output of 
rubber-soled canvas shoes, which in 


1936 was almost three times as high as 
in 1932, while the estimated output for 
1937 was almost 3% times as high. But 
a decrease of 20 to 25% was shown in 


(Continued on page 72) 
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Wages of Natives 


Wages of native labor in industry 
and on estates in Netherland India, 
especially Java, have not kept pace with 
the rise in the cost of living. To be sure 
various rubber companies, chiefly in Su- 
matra, raised wages soon after the de- 
preciation of the guilder brought great- 
er prosperity, and other companies sup- 
plied coolies with rice at a reduced 
price; but the government is not satis- 
fied that the large proportion of native 
laborers should still be receiving de- 
pression wages or wages but little bet- 
ter. The official index of native food 
costs showed in July, 1937, a gain of 
19.3% over September, 1936, and the 
government has informed agricultural 
and industrial interests that it expects a 
commensurate increase in wages of the 
lowest paid workers, depending, of 
course, on local conditions. The gov- 
ernment appreciates that the wage in- 
crease will have to be gradual, yet 
looks for a distinct improvement soon; 
otherwise it will act. 


High Latex Shipments 


Final figures of rubber exports from 
Netherland India during October, 1937, 
total 34,986 metric tons. Java and Ma- 
dura shipped 6,701 tons including 8,183 
kilos of latex, besides 16,908 kilos in 
the form of tires. The tire exports 
are the highest in a long time. Estates 
in the Outer Provinces sent 13,704 tons, 
including 1,498,018 kilos of latex. In 
both September and October, 1937, 
heavy shipments of latex were made, 
the highest in at least a year. Natives 
exported 14,564,301 kilos, dry weight. 


Hevea Oil 


In a recent issue of the Alg. Landbouw- 
weekblad appears an illuminating article 
on experiments conducted with the ex- 
traction of oil from Hevea seed. Some 
vears ago, when the market price of 
vegetable oils had fallen sharply and 
competition from Chinese manufactur- 
ers on the local market rendered a part 
of his factory idle, G. Meyer, owner of 
the Bandjaran Oil Factory, Kediri, 
Java, decided to press oil from Hevea 


seed. He succeeded in producing vari- 


ous samples of oil; the best, from the 
first pressing, was found on analysis to 
be practically identical in composition 
and qualities to good linseed oil and 
could be used for the same purposes; 
it was also about 15% cheaper. 
other 


Two 


qualities of oil were also ob- 
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tained, one suitable for oiling leather 
goods, especially factory belting, and 
another for manufacturing soap. The 
waste could not be used as cattle food, 
but would serve as manure. 

Mr. Meyer tried to secure the neces- 
sary government encouragement for 
work in this direction, but in vain; 
for various reasons Officials were not 
in favor of fostering an industry which 
would oust the imported linseed oil. 
This was some years ago. However 
times have changed; the government is 
now encouraging new industries in 
Netherland India, and the time appears 
suitable for Mr. Meyer to try again. Ef- 
forts are being made to get sufficient 
backing; so the manufacture of Hevea 
oil may proceed on a commercial scale. 


Latex Cups 


At the Chemical Laboratory, Buiten- 
zorg, tests are being made to produce 
latex cups by a new method according 
to which a mixture of coconut fiber 
and latex is molded under pressure into 
the desired form. Production is said 
to be fairly simple, and as both the 
basic raw materials, coir and latex, are 
available here in abundance, the fin- 
ished cups should be cheap. If these 
cups prove satisfactory, they may re- 
place the aluminum cups now in uni- 
ersal use here and of which between 
6,000,000 and 7,000,000 are imported an- 
nually. The new-style latex cups, al- 
though probably heavier than the alu- 
minum ones, should offer the advantage 
of being neutral and therefore of be- 
ing particularly useful on estates which 
ship much of their crop in latex form. 





STAM 


While the basic quota for Siam for 
1938 as fixed by international agreement 
is 40,000 tons and Siam is allowed to 
export 100%, rubber producers here 
have applied for domestic quotas total- 
ing 50,240 tons for 1938. 





CEYLON 


Rubber exports for the first nine 
months of 1937 from Ceylon totaled 
112,437,992 pounds, a considerable in- 
crease over the exports of the corre- 
sponding period of 1936, that is, 78,138,- 
128 pounds. Most of the rubber went 
to United States as usual. 





Far East 


— MALAYA — 


Production Statisties for 
Small Rubber Holdings 


Production of small rubber holdings 
continued to increase during the third 
quarter of 1937, reaching the high total 
of 52,426 tons. For the first nine 
months of 1937 outputs were 138,010 
tons, which exceeds the output for the 
whole of 1936 by more than 6,000 tons. 
This trend is reflected in the sharp de- 
crease in the areas out of tapping. 
Whereas at the end of September, 1936, 
the total untapped area was 382,217 
acres, or 32.8% of the total small hold- 
ers’ area, it dropped to 149,100 acres, 
or 11.7% of this total. The increase in 
tapping is held to be due in part to 
the decrease in the price of coupons 
and the consequent rise in the value of 
uncouponed rubber. 


Bud Grafting Among 
Natives 


There is slowly growing interest in 
bud-grafting among the natives, espe- 
cially in Johore where a number of 
applications have been received for 
bud-wood in the past two years. Re- 
ports indicate that these areas are pro- 
gressing in a_ satisfactory manner. 


Some holdings in Perak South have 
also been budded recently and are said 
to be doing well too. The various 
methods adopted to help natives im- 
prove the quality of their sheet are 
gradually meeting with success. As 
soon as natives realize that they can 


make more money with the improved 
methods, they are willing enough to 
try them. Thus more smoke cabinets 
are being erected especially wherever 
a satisfactory premium for smoked 
sheet can be obtained. 


High-Yielding 30-Year 
Rubber 


The annual report of the Sengat Rub- 
ber Estate, Ltd. presented by the 
Chairman Sir George Maxwell, at the 
twenty-seventh annual general meeting 
of the company makes interesting read- 


ing for what it has to sav about some 
old rubber on the estate. The mature 
area on the estate is 1,708 acres, of 


which, on the average, 1,196 acres are 
tapped. The yield over the business 
year under review came to 592 pounds 
per acre, against 575 pounds and 534 
pounds in the two preceding years re- 
spectively. The steady increase is said 
to be entirely due to resting. Some of 
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the rubber on the estate was planted 
between 1906 and 1910, that is to say, 
the rubber is between 27 and 31 years 
old, an age at which plantation rubber 
is frequently considered to be unprofit- 
able. But this is what the visiting 
agent reported of four such old fields 
which together have an area of more 
than 200 acres: 

“This again is magnificent rubber for 
its age. The majority of the trees 
have the vigor and appearance of first- 
class rubber planted in 1918, or, in other 
words, of rubber in its prime. 
is tappable bark perfectly smooth on 
both sides of many trees, such is the 
rapidity of bark renewal. The knife- 
work has always been super-excellent. 

There is no magic about this 
unusual longevity; it can only be di- 
rectly ascribed to good soils and to 
exceptionally good management (which 
implies a sane tapping policy) over a 
long period of time.” 

Of another field, also planted in 1906- 
1910, he says, “Stand per acre 52 trees. 
The average yield per acre per month 
for the period July-February was 79% 
pounds. Daily yield per coolie aver- 
aged 19.1 pounds. Further comment 
would be superfluous.” 

Of course all of the old rubber on 
this estate does not make such a re- 
markable showing. But enough still 
gives comparatively high yields and 
promises many more good years of pro- 
ductivity, well above the average, in 
fact. Despite this fact, the manage- 
ment, with an eye to the future and 
in hope of something still better, has 
decided to cut out some of the less 
profitable fields and rejuvenate them, 
using up-to-date material. The first re- 
juvenation program covers 135 acres, 
of which 32 have already been re- 
planted. A further 207 acres, selected 
for the second program, are being in- 
tensively tapped to get the utmost out 
of the trees before they are felled. For 
the third program, 230 acres may pos- 
sibly be replanted. 

In reading of the fine achievement of 
rubber close to 30 years old and over 
one cannot help remarking on what a 
truly wonderful tree Hevea is and how 
responsive it is to favorable conditions 
of soil and tapping; and it must be re- 
membered that these trees were planted 
at a time when little or nothing was 
done about selection on a scientific 
basis. No wonder there are still plant- 
ers in Malaya who hesitate to introduce 
budded rubber on their estates. 

The company earned net profits of 
£15,133 during the past year and dis- 
tributed a 714% dividend. 

In the latter part of his report Sir 
George Maxwell discussed shipments 
and absorption statistics and pointed 
out as encouraging signs, the increase 
in America in the manufacture of rub- 
ber goods other than tires, from 58,433 
tons in 1931 to 104,525 tons in 1936, 
and also to the absorption of rubber 
in countries other than the United 
States and the United Kingdom, from 
251,300 tons in 1931, to 363,108 tons in 
1936. 


There 


JAPAN 
Rubber Shortage 


The restriction of rubber imports in- 
to Japan by the government, coupled 
with a rapid rise in demand, caused a 
serious shortage of raw rubber among 
medium and small-size rubber manu- 
facturers. The Commerce and Indus- 
try Ministry accordingly “advised” the 
three large rubber concerns to share 
their stocks with the smaller firms, and 
the former, realizing that if they did not 
accept this advice, the Ministry would 
force them to surrender their stocks, 
voluntarily offered to help the others. 
Thus the crude rubber shortage has 
been solved for the present. The stocks 
amount to about 11,000 tons and are 
held by the Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., 
the Japan Rubber Co., Ltd., and the 
Yokohama Rubber Co., Ltd. (formerly 
the Goodrich branch plant). Of the 
total, some 1,250 tons (given up at the 
price of 72-73 sen,’ or seven sen less 
than the big companies had paid at the 
time they stocked up) were to be dis- 
tributed among 50 small rubber manu- 
facturing companies belonging to the 
Japan Rubber Industry Federation. 

This was early last November, when 
the three big companies stated they 
would consume 4,000 tons during the 
remainder of the year; they said they 
were willing to sell 5,000 tons out of 
their stock to the small companies, on 
condition that the Ministry permitted 
them to import an adequate amount of 
crude rubber in 1938. It was reported 
on November 15 that the Japanese De- 
partment of Commerce decided to re- 
strict crude rubber imports to around 
4,000 tons for the remainder of 1937. 





Export Figures 

Japanese exports of rubber goods 
during the first nine months of 1937 
were 31,452,000 yen, against 31,352,000 
yen during the same period of the pre- 
ceding year. In view of the very con- 
siderable drop in the exports of rubber- 
soled canvas shoes from 2,001,485 dozen 
pairs, value 11,299,000 yen, in the 1936 
period to only 590,463 dozen pairs, 
value 3,597,000 yen, the final result is 
notable and also indicative of success- 
ful Japanese exertions in other direc- 
tions. Indeed exports of most other 
goods showed increases, especially au- 
tomobile tires which rose from 3,447,900 
kin,’ value 3,043,000 yen, to 4,674,000 kin, 
value 4,786,000 yen. Hose, belting, cord, 
together increased about 60%; exports 
of tennis balls nearly doubled, and base- 
balls were almost six times higher. 
Raincoats, rubber soles, water bottles 
are separately mentioned for the first 
time. On the other hand there was 
a sharp decline in exports of elastic 
webbing from 2,100,900 kin, value 1,653, 
000 yen, to 454,500 kin, value 639,000 
yen, and of rubber hats (bathing caps?) 


from 135,834 dozen, value 246,000 yen, 


to 81,549 dozen, value 189,000 yen. 


*Sen = 1/10 yen; yen = $0.2905 (U. S. cur- 
rency, Jan. 15). 
27Kin = about 1% Ibs. avoirdupois. 
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EGYPT 


According to a decree of November 
30, 1937, effective December 1, 1937, 
Egyptian duties on a variety of arti- 
cles, including certain types of rubber 
footwear, have been increased. It is 
understood that the measure has been 
taken to protect infant industry and to 
increase public revenue. 
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the output of snow shoes in 1933, 1934, 
and 1935, as compared with 1932; how- 
ever, this was made up in 1936 and 
1937. 

Since 1933 increasing amounts of 
synthetic rubber have been used in the 
footwear industry; in that year and in 
the following one the quantity of syn- 
thetic rubber so employed was still 
insignificant, having represented only 
3.3% and 3.7% respectively of the total 
consumption of natural rubber by the 
industry; however by 1935 the propor- 
tion of synthetic rubber had risen to 
21.5%, in 1936 to 36.9%; while 1937 was 
expected to show 75% synthetic rubber 
used in compounds for rubber foot- 
wear. It is a regrettable fact that the 
increase in the use of synthetic rubber 
in this industry has been largely at 
the expense of quality. But it is hoped 
that the planned reorganization of 
methods and the increased mechaniza- 
tion of processes will bring improve- 
ment here too. Meanwhile it must be 
said that so far advancement in 
mechanization has not been accom- 
panied by any marked advancement in 
quality. Up to the end of 1936 only 
certain minor operations were mechan- 
ized. In 1937 notable progress was 
made in this direction, but complaints 
about the proportion of rejects grew 
too. The third five-year plan, which 
covers 1938-1942 inclusive, provides for 
an increasing rate of output so that the 
year 1942 will show production at least 
2% times as high as that of 1937. It 
is expected to accomplish this partly 
by means of a change in method, a 
complete changeover to molding being 
contemplated. : 





CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The Czechoslovakian State Railway 
is said to be running two pneumatic- 
tired rail-cars experimentally. 





PORTUGAL 


If negotiations with the Portuguese 
government are successfully concluded, 
the industrialist Carlos Farinha will 
erect a tire factory in Portugal. He 
must undertake to be ready to start 
operations within two years. 
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PasT, THE PRESENT AND THE Future. W. 
Esch, Rev. gén. caoutchouc, Oct., 1937, 
pp. 3-18. 

STATISTICAL THEORY OF THE ELASTICITY 
OF NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER AND 
RELATED LONG-CHAINED SUBSTANCES. E. 
Guth, Kautschuk, Dec., 1937, pp. 201-209. 

THE INFLUENCE OF RUBBER RECLAIMING 
ON THE RuBBER INDUSTRY IN THE COURSE 
oF 100 YEARS. Gummui-Ztg., Dec. 3, 1937, 
pp. 1167-68; December 10, pp. 1187-88; 
December 17, pp. 1215-16. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY OF VUL- 
CANIZATION. L. Eck, Gummu-Ztg., Dec. 10, 
1937, pp. 1185-86. 

Ruspper ANTIOXIDANTS. R. L. Sibley, 
Monsanto Current Events, Dec., 1937, pp. 
4 2a 

RUBBER RESEARCH INSTITUTE OF Ma- 
LAYA. India Rubber J., Dec. 25, 1937, pp. 
8-9, 

PRODUCTION CAPACITY OF RECLAIMED 
RusBer Piants. E. G. Holt, India Rub- 
ber J., Jan. 1, 1938, p. 6. 

BrITISH Motors FOR ARGENTINA. 
dia Rubber J., Jan. 1, 1938, pp. 10-12. 

LaTex AppLicaTiIons. F. T. Purkis, Jn- 
dia Rubber J., Jan. 1, 1938, pp. 13, 15-19. 

PURIFICATION AND CONCENTRATION OF 
LATEX WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO DIAL- 
ysis. H. P. Stevens, J. W. W. Dyer, and 
J. W. Rowe, Bull. Rubber Growers’ As- 
socn., Dec., 1937, pp. 606-16. 

AUTOMATIC SHEETING BATTERIES. Bull. 
Rubber Growers’ Assocn., Dec., 1937, pp. 
617-19. 

RuBBER RoApways. Bull. Rubber Grow- 
ers’ Assocn., Dec., 1937, pp. 620-22. 

Mastic Fioor Tite. C. Ellis, Ind. Eng. 
Chem., (Ind. Ed.), Jan., 1938, pp. 20-23. 

A VERSATILE NOMOGRAPH FOR CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING CALCULATIONS. E. L. Mc- 
Millen, Ind. Eng. Chem., (Ind. Ed.), Jan., 
1938, pp. 71-74. : 

THE PREPARATION OF LATEX AND DETER- 
MINATION OF QUALITY. W. S. Davey and 
F. J. Coker, Rubber Age (London), Jan., 
1938, pp. 359-60. 

MoperN TirE Prostems. Rubber Age 
(London), Jan., 1938, pp. 361-62. 

THE PROPERTIES OF CHLORINATED Rus- 
BER. J. P. Baxter and J. G. Moore, Rub- 
ber Age (London), Jan., 1938, pp. 362-64. 

LATEX IN TEXTILE Printinc. Rubber 
Age (London), Jan., 1938, p. 364. 

THE CONTRIBUTION OF RUBBER TO Mop- 
ERN ARCHITECTURE. Rubber Age (Lon- 
don), Jan., 1938, pp. 365-68. 

A METHOD OF PREPARING THIN FILMs. 
E. L. Kallander, Jnd. Eng. Chem., (Anal. 
Ed.), Jan. 15, 1938, pp. 40-41. 


In- 


Some NEWER USES oF GLYCERINE IN 
Ruspper. G. Leffingwell and M. Lesser, 
Rubber Age (N. Y.), Jan., 1938, pp. 
237-40. 
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“The Neoprene Notebook.” Vol. 1, 
No. 1, Jan. 1938. E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 
4 pages. This is the first issue of a 
new publication which is planned to 
give to the engineer and manufacturer 
engineering information, laboratory 
data, and application reports on Neo- 
prene. The feature article of this issue 
is on “Vibration Dampening, Perma- 
nent Set and Thermal Conductivity 
Properties of Neoprene.” Other sub- 
jects treated include discussions on the 
application of Neoprene to swing 
joints, hydraulic press gaskets, 1938 
automobiles, and orange squeezers. 
Any reader of InpIA RuBBER WoRLD who 
is interested in receiving copies of 
“The Neoprene Notebook” regularly 
can do so by sending his name and 
address to the du Pont company at 
Wilmington. 


“The Sporting Goods Dealer’s Direc- 
tory of the Sporting Goods Trade.” 
1938 Edition. The Sporting Goods 
Dealer, St. Louis, Mo. 624 pages. Rep- 
resenting a comprehensive guide to the 
sources of supply of all types of sports 
equipment, this directory lists thou- 
sands of items of sports equipment and 
manufacturers. The volume also in- 
cludes: sporting goods jobbers and 
wholesalers, classified by states; manu- 
facturers’ representatives and_ their 
lines; executive personnel of sporting 
goods trade associations; illustrated in- 
structions on tennis racket stringing; 
governing bodies of organized sports in 
America; glossary of arms and ammu- 
nition terms; official dimensions of 
playing areas of 11 sports; and sporting 
goods importers. 


“Tag Celectray Pyrometers.” C. J. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., Park and Nos- 
trand Aves., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
This catalog describes and illustrates 
Tag Celectray indicating, recording, 
and controlling pyrometers and resis- 
tance thermometers, which utilize a 
phototube, mirror galvanometer, and a 
beam of light. 


28 pages. 


“Water-Tightness of Expansion Joint 
Materials in Concrete Roof Construc- 
tion.” National Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C. Seven pages. This 
paper, TIBM-55, contains information 
derived from tests on 36 proprietary 
joint fillers as applied to the problems 
of concrete roof construction. The 
materials investigated included: rubber 
latex; premolded types (sponge rubber, 
etc.); bitumens; rubber in flux; and oil 
mastics. The tests included: accelerated 
weathering; temperature; high 
temperature; cycles of low tempera- 
ture, soaking in water, and high tem- 
perature; and outdoor exposure. Cop- 
ies are available from the Division of 


low 


Codes and Specifications, National Bu- 
reau of Standards. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


“The Vanderbilt News.” Vol. 8, No. 
1, Jan.-Feb., 1938. R. T. Vanderbilt Co., 
230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 28 
pages. This issue is devoted chiefly to 
Vanderbilt materials in Neoprene com- 
pounding and covers the following 
subjects: “Tabular Comparison of 
Properties—Neoprene and Rubber;” 
“Copper Contamination of Neoprene— 
Effect of AgeRite White;” “Neoprene 
Plasticizers—Reogen;” “Loading of 
Black Neoprene Compounds — P-33, 
Thermax;” “Loading of Non-Black 
Neoprene Compounds—Kalite, Dixie 
Clay;’ and “Vulcanizing Neoprene 
without Zinc Oxide.” Besides three 
other subjects are covered in this issue: 
“Thermax as a Means of Improving 
Heat Resistance of Rubber Com- 
pounds;” ‘Antioxidants in Medium 
Grade Rubber Compounds;” and “Butyl 
Zimate for Fast Curing Cements.” Each 
discussion includes pertinent physical 
test data. 


“News about du Pont Rubber Chem- 
icals.” E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. Five en- 
closures are included with the du Pont 
news letter of January 12, 1938: 

(1) “The Limitations of Rubber. I. 
Influence of Oxygen” by Arthur M. 


Neal. 12 pages. This is the first of a 
series of technical reports in which 
will be discussed various conditions 


that limit the utility of rubber and sug- 
gestions on how to overcome them. 
This first report deals with oxidation 
of vulcanized and unvulcanized rubber 
and discusses the effect of accelerators, 
antioxidants, and other materials on 
oxidation. In conclusion, results indi- 
cating the resistance of Neoprene to 
oxidation are given. 

(2) “Rubber Chemicals Literature 
Index.”” 16 pages. Herein are indexed 
all of du Pont’s 1937 reports in the 6- 
by 9-inch size and the older 9- by 
ll-inch reports which contain informa- 
tion of current interest. 

(3) “Water Resistance of Neoprene” 
by H. W. Starkweather and H. W. 
Walker. 8 pages. Reprinted from 
Ind. Eng. Chem. Dec., 1937. 

(4) “Softening Agents in Neoprene” 
by H. W. Starkweather and H. W. 
Walker. 8 pages. Reprinted from 
INDIA RupBeR Worvp. Dec., 1937. 

(5) “Things Are Not What They 
Seem” by H. W. Magee. 20 pages. 
Reprinted from Popular Mechanics. 


“Hose Bulletin.” The Manhattan 
Rubber Mfg. Division of Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. In addi- 
tion to showing many actual and un- 
usual installations of hose being used in 
a wide range of different industries, 
this four-page illustrated folder con- 
tains helpful technical data and a de- 
tailed description of the types of con- 
struction of Manhattan hose. 





India Rubber World 





“Monsanto Current Events.” Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
34 pages. The December, 1937, issue 
of this house organ features the story 
of the formal acceptance by Monsanto 
of the 1937 Award for Chemical En- 
gineering Achievement. Of interest 
to the rubber industry is a short ar- 
ticle which discusses Monsanto’s two 
groups of rubber antioxidants: the 
Flectols or ketone-amine group and 
the Santoflex group, condensation 
products of acetone and para-amino- 
diphenyl. Other subjects covered in 
this issue include: air transports, in- 
dustrial problems of slime and algae 
control, and the pioneer in biochemis- 
try, Emil Fischer. 


“Eye Hazards in Industrial Occupa- 
tions.” Revised Edition. L. Resnick 
and L. H. Carris. National Society for 
the Prevention of Blindness, Inc., 50 
W. 50th St., New York, N. Y. 249 
pages. Illustrated. Price 50¢. This 
handbook, the contents of which are 
a valuable guide to safe practices in 
industry, will be found helpful to those 
responsible for industrial operations, 
whether owners, managers, or members 
of the operating staff, and for the many 
others who share the responsibilities 
and opportunities for conserving the 
life, health, and sight of the men, 
women, and children employed in in- 
dustry. 


“Current Titles,” Published monthly 


by Current Titles from Engineering 
Journals, 928 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. The first issue of this new 


monthly periodical appeared in Octo- 
ber. Each month this publication will 
list the table of contents of the out- 
standing English-language periodicals 
of the current month in the fields of 
engineering, chemistry, physics, geol- 
ogy, and technology. Under the latter 
heading will be included selected in- 
dustrial journals. Editing of tables of 
contents is confined to the elimination 
of titles of extraneous and non-tech- 
nical matter. “Current Titles” is in- 
tended to provide a time-saving means 
for directing technical reading. To 
facilitate reference work an annual 
cumulative index will be issued as a 
supplement to the regular monthly pub- 
lication. 


“List of Inspected Gas, Oil, and 
Miscellaneous Appliances.” December, 
1937. Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill. 127 pages. This list, 
which is revised semi-annually, in- 
cludes: gasoline hose of the rubber- 
metal and synthetic rubber types, sheet 
packing for use with hazardous liquids, 
millinery cement made of rubber dis- 
solved in carbon tetrachloride and 
benzene, and carbon black. 


(Continued on page 78) 
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Patents and Trade Marks 


MACHINERY 
United States 


2,103,134. Coated Insulated Wire Ap- 
paratus. T. Akahira, Takinogawa-ku, 
assignor to Z. H. Rikagaku Kenky- 
ujo, both of Tokyo, Japan. 

2,103,860. Mold. H. Mazzeo, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 

2,105,316. Tire Cutter. H. J. Fleming, 
assignor to Bendix Products Corp., 
both of South Bend, Ind. 


Dominion of Canada 


370,833. Rubber Thread Apparatus. 
Easthampton Rubber Thread Co., as- 
signee of K. R. Shaw, both of East- 
hampton, Mass., U. S. A. 

370,973. Tire Spreader. Bishman Co., 
assignee of W. A. Bishman, both of 
Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 

371,138. Sheathing Apparatus. Do- 
minion Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
P. Q., assignee of C. W. Short, E. 
Providence, R. I., U. S. A. 


United Kingdom 


471,754. Electric Vulcanizers. A. L. 
Wallace. 

472,007. Tire Molds. M. and R. Bau- 
dou and J. Brunswick. 

472,707. Vulcanizing Presses. 
Stevens (R. S. Allen). 

473,327. Vulcanizer. A. L. Wallace. 

473,611. Mold. Romika Schuhfabrik 
A.G 


Ay A. 


Germany 


653,800. Method and Device to Make 
Hollow Goods. Continental Gummi- 
Werke A.G., Hannover. 

654,724. Device and Method to Make 
Rubber Thread. International Latex 
Processes, Ltd., St. Peter’s Port, 
Channel Islands. Represented by C. 
and E. Wiegand, both of Berlin. 

654,864. Device and Method to Make 
Rubber Threads. H. Ziegner, Hagen, 
Westphalia. 


PROCESS 


United States 

20,617. (Reissue). Shoe Sole. J. R. 
Caldwell, assignor to Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

2,102,689. Rubber Bands, A. T. Fisch- 
er, Cleveland Heights, O. 

2,102,741. Treating Vulcanized Rubber. 
F. N. Pickett, London, England, as- 
signor to United States Rubber Prod- 
ucts, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

2,102,784. Wear Indicating Tire. K. L. 
3ridges, assignor to Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co., Inc., both of New York, 
N.Y. 

2,102,804. Applying Protective Coat- 
ings to Shoes. C. Miller, Long Is- 
land City, N. Y., I. G. Miller, execu- 
trix of said C. Miller, deceased. 

2,102,838. Thermoplastic Compositions 

Containing Rubber. E. R. Dillehay, 





Glen Ellyn, Ill., assignor to Richard- 
son Co., Lockland, O. 

2,102,949. Making and Applying Bottle 
Caps. J. R. Gammeter, assignor of 
one-half to S. G. Gammeter, both of 
Akron, O. 

2,103,157. Rubber Soled Footwear. B. 
Jaumandreu, Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina. 

2,103,841. Insulating Conductors. J. F. 
Calvert, Ames, Iowa, assignor to 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

2,103,884. Shoes.  P. 
Ft. Thomas, Ky. 

2,104,069. Treating Chlorinated Rubber 
Solutions. J. P. Baxter, Widnes, 
T. N. Montgomery, Lancaster, and 
J. G. Moore, Runcorn, all in England, 
assignors to Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries, Ltd. 

2,104,228. Lasting Footwear. J.S. Kam- 
borian, W. Newton, assignor to 
Northern Machine Co., Inc., Boston, 
both in Mass. 

2,104,358. Rubber Solutions. J. Tre- 
boux, assignor to firm J. R. Geigy, 
A. G., both of Basel, Switzerland. 

2,105,361. Compounds of Polymerized 
Acrylic Acid or Its Esters with Sul- 
phur or Selenium. P. Nowak, Ber- 
lin-Charlottenburg, Germany, assign- 
or to General Electric Co., Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. 


Dominion of Canada 


370,858. Rubber Dispersion Concen- 
trating Method. “Semperit” Oester- 
reichisch-Amerikanische Gummiwerke 
A.G., assignee of W. Pauli and P. 
Stamberger, co-inventors, all of Vi- 
enna, Austria. 

370,935. Rubber Product. 
herd, London, England. 

370,936. Thread, Filament or Yarn 
Production, T. L. Shepherd, London, 
England. 

371,029. Belt Manufacture. Wingfoot 
Corp., Wilmington, Del., assignee of 
E.. G. Kammich, Akron; O:, U. S. A. 

371,139. Electric Cables. Dominion 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., 
assignee of C. W. Short, E. Provi- 
dence: BR. 1, U.S. A. 

371,225. Molding Rubber. H. Malm, 
New York, N: Y., U.S: A. 


United Kingdom 


471,899. Forming Aqueous Dispersions 
of Rubber into Foam. Dunlop Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., E. A. Murphy, E. W. 


J. Wentworth, 


T. L. Shep- 


Madge, S. D. Taylor, and D. W. 
Pounder. 
472,118. Fibrous Plastic Compositions. 


G. W. Beldam. 

472,193. Porous Hard Rubber. Dun- 
lop Rubber Co., Ltd., D. F. Twiss, 
and R. W. Hale. 

472,349. Extruding Artificial Filaments. 
United States Rubber Products, Inc. 

472,646. Sponge Rubber. H. R. Minor. 

472,671. Vulcanizing Rubber. R. A. 
Dufour and H. A. Leduc. 

472,912. Creaming Rubber Latex. Cali- 


fornia Fruit Growers Exchange. 


472,990. Absorption under Stretch. In- 
ternational Latex Processes, Ltd. 
473,039. Sponge Rubber. Firestone 

Tire & Rubber Co., Ltd. 
473,297. Making Gas Expanded Rub- 
ber. F. W. Peel. 


Germany 


652,160. Making Hose, 
A.G, Chemnitz. 
654,128. Attaching Rubber to Rigid 


Auto Union 


Surfaces. Metallgesellschaft <A.G.,, 
Frankfurt a.M. 
654,217. Treating Old Rubber. Leh- 
mann & Vos & Co.,, Hamburg. 
655,008. Treating Belting. I. G. Far- 


benindustrie A.G., Frankfurt a.M. 


CHEMICAL 
United States 


2,102,595. Coating Composition. M. 
V. Hitt, Wilmington, Del., and D. 
G. Kennedy and H. L. Priddy, both 
of Parlin, N. J., assignors to E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

2,102,621. Accelerator. 
Lubbock, Tex., and A. W. Sloan, 
Akron, O.; said Sloan assignor to 
B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,103,186. Chlorinated Rubber Coating 
Composition. J. M. Schantz, as- 
signor to Hercules Powder Co., both 
of Wilmington, Del. 

2,103,188. Antioxidant. W. L. Semon, 
Silver Lake, and R. V. Yohe, Cuya- 
hoga Falls, both in O., assignors to 
B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,103,461. Vulcanizing Agent. A. L. 
Hock, A. Kirkham, and H. Spence, 
assignors to P. Spence & Sons, Ltd., 
all of Manchester, England. 

2,103,686. Rubber Preservative. G. D. 
Martin, Nitro, W. Va., assignor, by 
mesne assignments, to Monsanto 
Chemical Co., Wilmington, Del. 

2,103,749. Accelerator. W. P. ter Horst, 
Silver Lake, O., assignor to United 
States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 


R. C. Goodwin, 


Dominion of Canada 


370,692. Rubber Preservatives. Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
assignee of R. L. Sibley, Nitro, W. 
Va., both in the U. S. A. 

370,993. Accelerators. Dunlop Tire & 
Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., assignee of D. F. Twiss and F. 
A. Jones, co-inventors, both of Bir- 
mingham, England. 

371,030. Antioxidants. Wingfoot Corp., 
Wilmington, Del., assignee of W. 
Scott, Akron, O., both in the U. S. A. 

371,143. Rubber and Metal Adhesive. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. of Can- 
ada, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., assignee 
of B. J. Humphrey, Akron, O., U.S. A. 


371,203. Rubber-Cement Composition, 
G. P. Davis, Sydney, N. S. W., Aus- 
tralia. 

371,205. Rubber Composition. G. P. 


Davis, Sydney, N. S. W., Australia. 





United Kingdom 


471,277. Latex-Cement Compositions. 
C. F. Burgess Laboratories, Inc. 

471,637. Coating Composition. Naam- 
looze Vennootschap De Bataafsche 


Petroleum Maatschappij. 

471,818. Chlorinated Rubber Treat- 
ment. L. W. Hardt and Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd. 

472,001. Dispersing Agents. 
Smelting Corp., Ltd. 

472,319. Bonding Agents for Rubber 
and Synthetic Rubber. B. J. Hab- 


Imperial 


good, L. B. Morgan, and Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd. 
472,653. Softeners. A. Carpmael, (I. 


G. Farbenindustrie A.G.). 


472,685. Synthetic Rubber Shoe Com- 
positions. United Shoe Machinery 
Corp. 

473,153. Chlorinated Rubber Coating 
Compositions. N. Pal and Palsales, 
Ltd. 

473,158. Coating Surfaces. N. Pal and 
Palsales, Ltd. 

473,287. Ebonite. Research Associa- 
tion of British Rubber Manufac- 
turers, B. D. Porritt, J. R. Scott, and 


W. H. Willott. 

473,302. Compositions for Laminated 
Springs. T. H. Thompson. 

473,329. Coating Composition for Rub- 


ber. Deutsche Hydrierwerke A.G. 
473,424. Polynuclear Coloring Com- 
pounds. G. W. Johnson (I. G. Far- 


benindustrie A.G.). 

473,496. Paper Coating Compositions. 
O. Weissberger and F. Polak, (trad- 
ing as Auerbach, Weissberger A 
Spol.). 

473,516. Chlorinated Rubber Composi- 

N. Pal and Palsales, Ltd. 





tions. 
GENERAL 
United States 
20,609. (Reissue). Shoe. E. W. Dun- 
bar, Hudson, assignor to Cambridge 
Rubber Co., Cambridge, both in 
Mass. 
2,102,601. Golf Overshoe. G. E. Mur- 
ber, San Francisco, Calif. 


2,102,658. Window Channel. A. Wei- 
senburg, assignor to Crown Cork & 
Seal Co., Inc., both of Baltimore, Md. 

2,102,665. Pump. H. Allen, assignor, 
by mesne assignments, to Abercrom- 
bie Pump Co., both of Houston, Tex. 

2,102,673. Gasket. M. J. Brown, Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y. 


2,102,688. Sole Presser. S. J. Finn, 
Beverly, Mass., assignor to United 
Shoe Machinery Corp., Paterson, 
N. J. 

2,102,690. Article Holder. A. T. Fisch- 


er, Cleveland Heights, O. 


2,102,739. Fish Bait. F. J. Peters, 
Portland, Ore. 

2,102,801. Garment. S. W. Kunstad- 
ter, assignor to Formfit Co., both of 
Chicago, IIl. 

2,102,958. Infant’s Bathtub. B. H. 
Kennedy, Rochester, N. Y. 

2,102,959. Infant’s Bathtub. D. M. 
Kennedy, Rochester, N. Y. 

2,102,985. Scalp Loosener. J. Wadel, 
Hamburg, Germany. 

2,103,003. Composition Strip. A. C. 


Fischer, Chicago, IIl. 
2,103,011. 
Mahon, Ness City, 
2,103,133. 


Tire Deflater. Mc- 
Kan. 
Elastic Fabric and Garment. 


as! We 


P. Adamson, Rye, assignor to United 
States Rubber Co., New York, both 


in N. 

2,103,148. ‘Baseball Base. G. H. Con- 
rad, Great Bend, Pa. 

2,103,154. Vacuum Cleaner. E. Faber, 


Stuttgart, Germany. 

2,103,174. Surgical Instrument. V. M. 
Posada, San Salvador, El Salvador. 

2,103,245. Rubberized Product. E. G. 
Budd, assignor to Edward G. Budd 
Mfg. Co., both of Phladelpha, Pa. 

2,103,401. Animal Poking Implement. 
A. S. Bailey, Albert Lea, assignor of 
one-half to J. P. Donahue, Twin 


Lakes, both in Minn. 

2,103,425. Faucet Attachment. C. E. 
Lehman, Chicago, III. 

2,103,579. Elastic Band. E. Gluck, 
Burkhardtsdorf, Germany. 

2,103,584. Cowtail Garter. M. Jamba, 
Stamford, N. Y. 

2,103,625. Hosiery. W. J. Longtin, 
assignor to Infant Socks Co., both 
of Reading, Pa. 

2,103,662. Cigarette Holder. E. O. 


Brower, Philadelphia, Pa. 

2,103,699. Fountain Pen Cleaner. J. D. 
Sheehan, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

2,103,718. Horseshoe. J. A. Goodwin, 
Lexington, Ky. 


2,103,822. Tire Valve. I. D. Perry, 
Muskegon, Mich. 
2,103,838. Hose Coupling. A. M. Bach, 


Palo Alto, Calif. 

2,103,863. Visor Construction. W. O. 
Meller, Monroe, assignor to Woodall 
Industries Inc., Detroit, both in 
Mich. 

2,103,886. Swimming Cap. WwW. P. 
Barnes, Chicago, III. 

2,103,949. Scalp-Treating Device. M. 
E. Koehler, Washington, D. C. 

2,103,973. Windshield Wiper. E. C. 
Horton, Hamburg, assignor to Trico 
Products Corp., Buffalo, both in N. Y. 

2,104,016. Respiratory Device. W. P. 
Biggs, Washington, D. C. 

2,104,031. Container. C. L. Graber, 
Lakewood, O. 

2,104,149. Fly Swatter. C. L. Bell, as- 
signor to Lubbers & Bell Mfg. Co., 
both of Clinton, | a yo 

2,104,203. Girdle, Levy, assignor to 
J. Hoffman, San hac ee Calif, 

2,104,277. Corset. C. H. Schopbach 
and L. Babcock, assignors to Inter- 
national Corset Co., both of Aurora, 
Ill. 

2,104,287. Trousers Support. H. P. 
Beck, Lake City, Minn. 

2,104,532. Nonskid Tire. R. Sommer, 
Berlin, Germany, assignor of one- 
half to W. S. Bleistein, New York, 


N. Y., and one-fourth to B. Cossalter, 
Feltre (Belluno), Italy. 
2,104,583. Sole. C. L. Daly, Belmont, 


assignor to Daly Bros. Shoe Co., Inc., 
Boston, both in Mass. 
2,104,704. Flask. C. L. Graber, Lake- 


wood, O. 

2,104,758. Controller of Distribution 
and Pressure of Body Fluids. J. R. 
Poppen, United States Navy. 

2,104,910. Rug Marker. S. C. Simon- 
ski, Philadelphia, Pa. 

2,104,924. Heel. G. Dellea, Detroit, 
Mich. 

2,104,943. Bathing Suit. S. d’Achon, 


assignor to La Societe a Responsa- 
bilite Limitee dite “Irmone,” both of 
Paris, France. 

2,105, ~ Cable. H. A. Staples, Plain- 
field, N. J., assignor to Phelps Dodge 
Copper Products Corp., New York, 
nN. ¥. 
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2,105,170. Nipple. R. C. Tarrant, Port 
Washington, N. Y. 


2,105,200. Surgical Pump. HG; 
Phelps, Milwaukee, Wis. 

2,105,215. Shear. R. W. Dinzl, Nar- 
berth, Pa., assignor to Baldwin- 


—— Corp., a corporation of 

el, 

2,105,257. Stiffening Rib for Support- 
ing Garments. J. V. Moore, assignor 
to Moore Fabric Co., both of Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 

2,105,335. Footwear. P. Y. Smiley, 
Kitchener, Ont., Canada, assignor to 
B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,105,362. Electrical Conductor. P. 
Nowak and H. Hofmeier, Berlin- 
Charlottenburg, Germany, assignors 
to General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N.Y. 

2,105,379. Amusement Device. L. H. 
Smith, Murrells Inlet, S. C. 

2,105,417. Waist Band Fastener. H. 
Herrle, New Orleans, La. 

2,105,436. Bow. G. Flatto, assignor to 
Ribbon Mills Corp., both of New 
York, N. Y. 


Dominion of Canada 

370,646. Joint. H. C. Lord, co-in- 
ventor with and assignee of T. Lord, 
both of Ene, Pa., U.S. A. 

370,687. Coated Sheet Material Manu- 
facture. Marathon Paper Mills Co., 
Rothschild, assignee of A. Abrams 
and G. W. Forcey, both of Wausau, 
and R, A. Farrell, hear co-inven- 
tors, all in Wis., U. S. 

370,737. Tire Inflater. H. d Crandall, 
Kansas City, Kan., U. S: 

370,741. Life Saving cchonl eo Je 
Evans, London, England. 

370,847. ‘Coated Sheet Material Making 
Machine. Marathon Paper Mills Co., 
Rothschild, assignee of A. Abrams, 
Wausau, and C. L. Wagner, Roths- 
child, ag inventors, both in Wis., 


U.S: 

370,862. “Cable. Simplex Wire & Cable 
Co., Cambridge, assignee of W. N. 
Eddy, Belmont, both in Mass., U.S. A. 

370,875. Pessary. W. K. McCormick, 
Walkerville, and M. A. Stein, co-in- 
ventors, and W. B. Jenkins, assignee 
of one-third of the interest, both of 
Windsor, all in Ont. 

370,879. Hair Waving Appliance Cord. 
W. T. Dodds, co- -inventor, and 
Shanks-Dodds Co., assignee of ee 
Hashek, co- inventor with the said W. 
y Dodds, all of Toronto, Ont. 


370,892. Anti-Skid Device. E. C. Arm- 
strong, Sr., Pittsburgh, Pa., U. S. A. 
370,902. Windscreen Wiper. W. Dud- 


ley, Redditch, Worcestershire, Eng- 


land. 

370,930. Liquid Bag. A. Richards, 
Providence, R. I., U. S. A. 

370,943. Tire and Rim. E. FE. Witt- 
kopp, Chicago, Ill, U. S. A. 

370,970. Explosive Wrapping. Atlas 
Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., as- 


signee of M. ee Tamaqua, Pa., 
both in the U. S. 
370.979. Electrical cae Cana- 


dian General Electric Co., Ltd., To- 


ronto, Ont., assignee of J. G. E. 
hae Alplaus, New York, N. Y., 
i S. 


371.036. io Member. V. M. 
Stacy-Bush, Rochester, N. Y., as- 
signee of E. I. Chadwick, Smethport, 
Pa., executrix of the estate of C. A. 


Baker, deceased, in his lifetime of 
Rochester, and assignee of R. FEF. 
Bircher, trustee in Bankruptcy of 
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Parazin Printing Plate, Inc., assignee 
of S. A. Danser, all of Rochester, 
N. Y., all in the U. S..A. 

371,038. Shoe. A. J. Brauer, Webster 
Groves, and F. P. Wagner, St. Louis, 
co-inventors, both in Mo., U. S. A. 

371,046. Hair Tinter. T. F. Callaghan, 
Toronto, Ont. 


371,049. Tire. R. - Durham, Buena 
Vista, Va., U. S. 
371,052. Shoulder fea: S. Frais, Lon- 


don, England. 

371,140. Resilient Mounting. Domin- 
ion Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. 
Q., assignee of W. C. Keys, Detroit, 


Mich., U. S. A. 
371,144. oa ge B. F. Goodrich 
Co., New York, Yn Ss: Aas 


signee or. Pb: -Y:. yO Kitchener, 


nt. 
371,148. Bathing Suit. 


International 
Latex Processes, Ltd., St. Peter’s 
Port, Channel Islands, assignee of 


J. J. Galligan, Providence, R. I. 
United Kingdom 


470,231. Gill Drawing Frames. W. 
Holdsworth. 

470,629. Saddles. F. Vetter. 

470,697. Seats. G. G. Barker, (Ben- 


dix Aviation Corp.). 
470,964. Motor Vehicle Air-Pumps. H. 
B. Russell. 
471,028. Boxes. G. W. Peacock. 
471,107. Dart Boxes. V. T. Salter. 


471,151. Petrol Tank Closures. D. 
Walker and F. J. Marles., 

471,161. Bottle Boxes. G. Madden. 

471,221. Baths. G. Missiroli. 

471,248. Vacuum Closures for Tin 


Boxes. R. Barlow, A. F. Cowan, and 
J. Worthington. 

471,275. Loom _ Shuttles. Premier 
Waterproof & Rubber Co., Ltd., and 


S. Ridings. 
471,355. Saddle Covers. R. A. Hard- 
Boards. GC. 


grave and W. Jerrett. 

471,432. Composite 
Tyce, V. Lefebure, and Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd. 

471,446. Packages. Novocol Chemical 
Mfg. Co., Inc. 

471,472. Spring Cycle Frames. Getefo 
Ges. ftir Technischen Fortschritt. 
471,477. Non-Slipping Device for Lad- 

ders. A. V. House. 
471,574. Hat Making Machines. V. 
Bohm. 
471,607. Milk Cartons. Utility. Car- 
tons, Ltd., and L. B. Holman. 
471, . Containers for Cooling Meat. 
C. A. Hoveman. 


J.A 
471, 1,789. Rubber Springs. Auto Union 


471,954. Flexible Tubes. C. Freuden- 
berg Ges 

471, 056. Bracket Tables. E. B. Open- 
shaw. 


471,960. Temperature-Responsive Ac- 
tuating Elements. L. Paillart and 
Etablissements M. Houdaille. 

472,023. Tires. H. Simon, Ltd. 

472.034. Couplings. A. F. and A. F. 
Flender, and F. Tangerding, (trading 
as A. F. Flender & Co.). 

472,037. Cricket Bat Handles. W. 
Sykes, Ltd., and P. Arundel. 

472,063. Compound Sheet Materials. 
Pirelli-General Cable Works, Ltd., 
and P. Pillon. 

472,074. Friction Grips. J. Wilson. 

472,091. Surgical Syringe Ampoules. 
V. Monnier. 

472,119. Toys. Premo Rubber Co., 
Ltd., and A. Levy. 


472,222. Toothbrushes. A. Reissner. 





472,237. Golf-Pract:sing Devices. B. 
V. Radley. 
472,247. Apparatus for Massage and 


Liquid Treatment of the Colon. H. 
E. Dierker. 
472,282. Hair Waving Appliances. 


Marchant, Hills & Co., Ltd. 
472,350. Erasers, Eagle Pencil Co. 


472,355. Powder Blowers. CG. Re 
Theiler, 

472,358. Bands to Hold Wearing Ap- 
parel. A. Meineke. 


472,364. Vaginal Douches. V. Melini. 


472,369. Fluid-Actuated Valves. J. H. 
Ewart. 

472,372. Paper Folders. Brehmer, Geb. 

472,414. Plaster Casts. W. F. Comyns 
and G. S. Chapman. 

472,445. Pressure Chambers. W. 
Kohne. 

472,499. Floors. A. G. MacDonald. 

472,507. Insulators. G. MacLellan & 


Co., Ltd., and W. Grey. 

472, 515. Rollers. W. E. Evans (Olym- 
pia Buromaschinenwerke A.G.). 

472,550. Centrifugal Pumps. G. A. H. 
Grierson. 

472.558. Heel Pads. oe Rubber 
Soles, Ltd., and G. F. Eyles. 
472,569. Resilient Mountings. 
States Rubber Products, Inc. 

472,672. Lay Figures. F. C. Lawrence. 

472,616. Vehicle Bodies. A. Dubonnet. 

472,635. Fire-Hyrant Cover Plates. J. 
Leadbeater, and G. W. E. Trigg. 

472,676. Vacuum Cleaners. Naam- 
looze Vennootschap Radiofabriek & 
Ingenieursbureau Voorheen Van Der 
Heem & Bloemsma. 

472,702. Spray Producers. G. M. G. 
Jones. 

472,768. Cameras. A. Isherwood. 

472,796. Apparatus for Offset-Printing. 
I. Hakogi. 

472,807. Vibration Dampers. 
Benz A.G. 

472,824. Surgical Irrigation Appliances. 
S. Seidner. 

472,836. Shock Absorbers. 
Ltd:, and H. W. Pitt. 

472,897. Gas Masks. J. Nicolaidi. 

472,939. Wheels. Dunlop Rubber Co., 
Ltd., W. E. Hardeman, and R. F. 
Daw. 

472,954. Boots. 
Products, Inc. 

472,955. Footwear. 
ber Products, Inc. 

473,052. a Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co; Ltd: 

473,079. Wheels. 
Ltd., C. E. Goodyear, 
Sharp. 

473, 084, Hydraulic Apparatus. Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd., J. Wright, and H. 


United 


Daimler- 
J. Lueas,; 
United States Rubber 
United States Rub- 


Dunlop Rubber Co., 
and G. E. 


Trevaskis. 
473,093. Well Pipe Plugs. Hydrill Co. 
473,112. Well Drilling Tools. J. A. 
Zublin. 


473,218. Valves. H. C. Brinkers. 


473,228. Rain Covers for Hats. J. Mc- 
Hale. 
473,231. Skis. L. E. Rapin. 


473,249. Tire Deflation Indicators. H. 
Rasmussen. 

473,261. Centrifugal Separators. Aktie- 
bolaget Separator. 

473,286. Soles and Heels. E. W. Cole- 
man. 


473,296. Windscreen Cleaners. J. Lu- 
cas, Ltd., and O. Lucas. 
- 473,306. Articulated Vehicles. Max- 


well, Manners & Pring, Ltd., and E. 
C. S. Croxson. 


473,375. Valves. H. P. Bulmer & Co., 
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and V. Beach- 


Ltd., H. E. Durham, 


Thomas. 
473,399. Boot Protectors. J. Delclos- 
Mollera. 
473,405. Saddles. F. Vetter. 
473,413. Footwear. Continental Gum- 
mi-Werke A.G. 


473,519. Vehicles. M. Mackenzie. 
473,620. Elastic Valves. H. S. Hughes. 


473,841. Rotary Plug Valves. P. K. 
Saunders, 
Germany 
654,920. Hosiery. F. Anton, Zeulen- 


roda, Thuringia. 


> eg Glove. F. Bruggemann, Mun- 
ich. 
655,072. Tire. Deutsche Dunlop Gum- 


mi-Co. A.G., Hanau a.M. 





TRADE MARKS 
United States 


352,960. Double circle containing the 
words: “Herco Hercules Company 
Philadelphia.” Hose. Hercules Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

352,962. Double diamond containing 
the letter “S.” Rubber and rubber- 
ized clothing. H. A. Greene, doing 
business as M. L. Snyder & Son, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

353,065: Gates. Batteries and casings. 
Gates Rubber Co., Denver, Colo. 

353,086. Label containing the word 
“Standwear.” Tires. Delco Tire 
Corp., Chicago, III. 

353,132. Eberhard Faber. Rubber 
bands and erasers. Eberhard Faber 
Pencil Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

353,220. Winged inner tube and the 
letters “G & J.” Tires and inner 
tubes. United States Rubber Prod- 
ucts, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

353,242. Label containing the word 
“Winner.” Water sports equipment. 
Winner Mfg. Co., Inc., Trenton, N. J. 

353,254. Glorifier. Corsets, girdles, etc. 
H. W. Gossard Co., Chicago, Ill. 

353,293. Admiral. Water sports toys. 
United States Rubber Products, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 


353,294. Commander. Water sports 
toys. United States Rubber Prod- 
ucts, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

353,295. Middie. Water sports toys. 


United States Rubber Products, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

353,296. Water Wiggler. Water sports 
toys. United States Rubber Prod- 
ucts, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

353,297. Ensign. Water sports toys. 
United States Rubber Products, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

353,308. Label containing the words: 

“Tuff Tred.” Rubber in strip form for 
manufacturing and repairing tires. 
Oliver Tire & Rubber Co., Oakland, 
Calif. 

353,337. Oval with representation of a 
dog containing the word “Grey- 
hound.” Batteries. McCreary Tire 
& Rubber Co., Indiana, Pa. 

353,392. Label containing the words: 
“Performite Wires & Cables Safety 
Uniformity Long Life Dependabil- 
ity.” Wires and cables. Okonite 
Co., Passaic, N. J. 

353,400. Air-Speed. Tires and tubes. 
Pharis Tire & Rubber Co., Newark, O. 


353,401. J-1. Tires and tubes. Pharis 
Tire & Rubber Co., Newark, O. 
353.412. Criterion. Sanitary belts. 


Slote & Klein, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
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353,539. Superball. Footballs, basket- 
balls, soccer balls, etc. Ricardo Bo- 
nani E Hijos, Bell Ville, Cordoba, 
Argentina. 

353,576. Representation of two dia- 
monds and a wreath with the letter 
“G” between them. Automobile 
heaters. B. F. Goodrich Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

353,633. Representation of a skeleton 
holding a sign containing the words: 
“When You Drive Without Sleetex 
In A Winter Storm Death Takes A 


Seat In Your Car!” Windshield 
wipers. Sleetex Co., Inc., New York, 
353,637. Xcel. Tires and tubes. Pure 
Oi Co., Chicago, III. 
353,659. -Perfotex. Rubberized fabrics. 


Archer Rubber Co., Milford, Mass. 
Sport-Back. Suspenders. Con- 
r Products, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
07. Windsor Hickok. Garters. 
3 Inc., Rochester, 





EAST AND SOUTH 
(Continued from page 62) 


now have the oil and gasoline risks, 
the electrical hazard, the pyroxylin plas- 
tic risk and the fire hazard brought 
about by the introduction of scores of 
new solvents for all sorts of purposes. 

“It is only a century and a half ago 
that Lavoisier, by a series of brilliant 
experiments, gave to the world an ink- 
ling of what fire really is. Modern sci- 
ence defines fire as the combustion or 
rapid oxidation of a substance at or 
above its kindling point. This gives 
us valuable information regarding fire 
extinguishment—either cool the burn- 
ing material below its kindling point, or 
exclude the oxygen of the air from con- 
tact with the burning substance. All 
modern fire fighting methods are based 
upon the application of one or the other 
of these two principles or upon a com- 
bination of both. 

“There are four types of extinguish- 
ing materials developed for spe- 
cial uses. The liquid vaporizing ex- 
tinguisher is especially recommended 
for fires in automobiles, motor trucks, 
and is adapted for putting out fires in 
oils and greases and in electrical ma- 
chinery. The chemical solution type 
is most efficient for fires in free burn- 
ing materials such as wood, textiles, 
rubbish, etc. The foam extinguisher is 
highly recommended for two types of 
fire, those in free burning materials and 
those in oils and greases. The inert 
gas type of extinguisher is recom- 
mended for fires in electrical machinery 
and also for oil and grease fires and 
for automobiles and motorboats.” 





Dr. B. J. Lemon, formerly located 
in Washington, D. C., as special rep- 
resentative of the Tire Department, 
United States Rubber Products, Inc., 
has been transferred to 1790 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., where as a member 
of the New Products Department he 
will act as head of the Technical Sec- 
tion. 


Rubberset Co., 630 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y., manufacturer of rubber 
brushes, announced for its Pacific Coast 
division the largest year in total sales 
volume in the history of its business 
along with the addition of many new 
outlets for the Rubberset line of paint- 
ers’ tools. Lloyd R. Green, manager of 
the division, recently came East for a 
conference with factory executives. 


The American Toy Fair will be held 
April 25 to May 7 under the auspices 
of the Toy Manufacturers of the U. S. 
A., Inc., 200 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y., and temporary exhibits for those 
firms which do not have New York 
showrooms will be at the Hotel Mc- 
Alpin. 





NEW 
PUBLICATIONS 


(Continued from page 74) 


“Statistical Classification of Domestic 
Commodities Exported from the United 
States. Schedule B.” United States 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 127 pages. This 
revised edition of Schedule B, which 
became effective January 1, 1938, classi- 
fies articles for export which are the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of the 
United States and articles of foreign 
origin which have been changed in form 
and enhanced in value by labor or 
manufacture in the United States. 
Each article is classified in its proper 
group and is listed with its economic 
class, code, and commodity numbers. 
Also, each listing specifies the unit of 
quantity to be used for export declara- 
tion. Customs officers have been in- 
structed not to accept export declara- 
tions when the commodity details are 
not in accord with Schedule B, which 
may be secured from the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 
for 30¢. 


“Functions of the Personnel Direc- 
tor.” Policyholders Service Bureau, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New 
York, N. Y. 38 pages. The material 
in this booklet is based on a survey of 
present methods of handling industrial 
relations in 80 companies, both large 
and small. In addition to outlining and 
interpreting the personnel functions, 
the study describes the personnel pro- 
grams of the contributing companies, 
discusses the importance of the per- 
sonnel director in the business organ- 
ization, and tells how many personnel 
departments have been organized. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


“The Chemistry of Petroleum Deriv- 
atives.” Carleton Ellis. Published by 
Reinhold Publishing Corp., 330 W. 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. 1937. Cloth, 
6 by 9 inches, 1464 pages. Illustrated. 
Index. Price $20. 
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The present volume continues the 
subject matter of Volume I, which was 
published in 1934, on the chemistry of 
petroleum derivatives and contains, in 
some cases, additional references to the 
work published prior to that date. The 
purpose of this work is to form a com- 
prehensive record of the work done 
in this field. The voluminous charac- 
ter of the book gives an indication of 
the activity of the petroleum chemist 
since 1934, and the book contains much 
recent material of importance on such 
subjects as: the utilization of by-prod- 
ucts of refining, polymerization, deto- 
nation, nitration, and thermodynamics. 

While the book is devoted essential- 
ly to the petroleum industry, there is 
considerable material pertaining to the 
chemistry of rubber and related ma- 
terials. One chapter is concerned with 
the carbon black industry, wherein is 
discussed the various processes of pro- 
ducing this material, and the physical 
and chemical properties of the various 
types of blacks. Also treated in this 
chapter are the industrial applications 
and the evaluation of the carbon blacks. 
A number of pages deal with the poly- 
merization of butadiene and chloro- 
prene in the production of synthetic 
rubber. In addition are many other 
references to rubber chemistry scat- 
tered throughout the book. The vol- 
ume contains a name index as well as 
a subject index, 


“Handbook of Chemistry and Phy- 
sics.” Twenty-second Edition, 1937. 
Chas. D. Hodgman, Editor-in-Chief. 
Published by Chemical Rubber Pub- 
lishing Co., Cleveland, O. Fabrikoid, 
2,090 pages, 4%4 by 6% inches. In- 
dexed. Price $6. 

The most recent issue of this hand- 
book, for 24 years an authoritative ref- 
erence work in chemistry, physics, 
mathematics, engineering, and related 
sciences, contains data prepared by 173 
specialists and includes over 150 pages 
of new composition. The handbook is 
conveniently divided into five sections, 
each section being indicated by an in- 
sert of stiff colored paper on which is 
printed the contents of the section. 
The divisions follow: 1. Mathematical 
Tables; 2. Properties and Physical 
Constants; 3. General Chemical Tables, 
Specific Gravity Tables, and Properties 
of Matter; 4. Heat and Hygrometry, 
Sound, Electricity and Magnetism, and 
Light; 5. Quantities and Units—Miscel- 
laneous. New and revised data in this 
edition include material under the fol- 
lowing headings: gravimetric facters, 
preparation of solutions and reagents, 
transmission of filters, viscosity, rela- 
tive humidity from wet.and dry bulb 
thermometer, and index of refraction 
of fused quartz. 





WHEN WORKING OUTSIDE AN ELEVATOR 
hatchway near door openings, do not 
lean ladders in such a manner that they 
might slip. National Safety Council. 
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Jan. 27, Dec. 29, 
1937 1937 

Plantations 
Rubber latex...gal. 77/78 56/57 
Paras 
Upriver fine......- 22354 143%4 
Upriver fine....... *2814 *20 
Upriver coarse ... 15 9 
Upriver coarse ... *21'2 a5 
Islands fine ...... 22% 14 
Islands fine ...... *28 *19 


Acre, Bolivian fine 2314 15 


Acre, Bolivian fine *28'% *20%4 
Beni, Bolivian fine 231% 15% 
Madeira fine ..... 2234 1434 
Caucho 
Ripper Ball .....%. 5 
Upper ball ....... *21%4 “45 
Lower ball] ....... 14 8% 
Pontianak 
Pressed block ....12/22 15/31 
Guayule 
Duro, washed and 

oo eee oe 16 12% 
WEE aciideancvcs, 260m 13 
Africans 
Rio Nufiez ....... 18 16 
Black Kassai ..... 18 15 
Prime Niger flake. 29 26 
Gutta Percha 
ta tee 0s os 1044 13 
Gutta Soh ........ 14 18% 
Red Macassar .... 1.00 1.20/1.3 
Balata 
Block, Ciudad 

Bolivar ....0« oa oe an 
Manaos block .... 26 27 
Surinam sheets .. 35 35 

co ee 39 38 


~ *Washed and dried crepe. 
Brazil. 


Commodity Exchange 


TaBULATED WEEK-ENp CLOosING PRICES 


New York outside market rubber 
quotations in cents per pound 


Nov: Jan. Jan. jan. Jan. 

Futures 27 1 8 15 22 
TORR 3G 6% 60 Co eee ines aac 
BOR Se dowssie 14.66 14.54 14. 30 14.70 14.81 
OS reerere 14.76 14.68 14.53 14.90 14.98 
are 15.02 14.85 14.76 15.12 15.27 
ae 15.12 14.95 14.85 15.23 15.36 
ee tobe “Geet... AGeee TSoe: > force: 

Volume per 7 : 
week (tons).11,060 13,710 14,570 10,950 8,580 

New York Quotations 


Jan. 26, 


1938 


56/57 


13%4 
*1914 


Shipments from 






Market Reviews 
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New York Outside Market—Spot 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets 


HE Commodity Exchange table pub- 

lished here shows prices of repre- 
sentative future contracts on the New 
York market the past two months. 

On December 31 the price for July 
futures was 14.85¢ per pound. After 
receding to 14.76¢ per pound on Janu- 
ary 8, the market rallied as the belief 
gained ground that the International 
Rubber Regulation Committee may or- 
der a further cut in the export quota 
for the second quarter of 1938. July 
futures closed at 15.19¢ per pound on 
January 24. During the past four 
weeks the maximum variation in prices 
for delivery during the next year was 
0.70¢ per pound. Trading during Janu- 
ary was improved somewhat over De- 
cember, with weekly volume ranging 
between 8,500 and 15,000 tons. 

Crude rubber consumption in this 
country in December, amounting to 
only 29,160 tons, dropped below the 
30,000-ton level for the first time since 
December, 1933. 

The International Rubber Regulation 
Committee on January 25 reduced per- 
missible rubber exports to 194,287 tons, 
or 60% of basic quotas for the second 
quarter of 1938, as compared with 226,- 
669 tons, or 70% allowable for the first 
quarter. This action was taken presum- 
ably to raise the price structure to a 


with the origi- 
Trading 


higher level in keeping 
nal purpose of the committee 
in crude rubber futures on the day of 
the announcement was active, and 
prices closed with net gains of 31 to 
38 points. 

On page 88 of this issue are reported 
United States statistics on imports, con- 
sumption, stocks, and crude rubber 
afloat during December. 


New York Outside Market 


Factory buying and shipment busi- 
ness was at a virtual standstill during 
January with the exception of January 
20, when the outside market was fea- 
tured by the best shipment business 
in some time. This was due to a tem- 
porary speculative demand in anticipa- 
tion of a further cut in the rubber ex- 
port quota. After closing at 14ys¢ per 
pound on January 3, No. 1 ribbed 
smoked sheets moved upward during 
the month to close at 144%8¢ per pound 
on January 22. The price advanced %¢ 
to 153¢¢ per pound on January 25, the 
day exports were reduced by the IRRC. 

The week-end closing prices on No. 
1 ribbed smoked sheets follow: De- 
cember 31, 14¥%¢; January 8, 14%; 
January 15, 1434; and January 22, 14t&¢. 





Rubber Trade Inquiries 


The inquiries that follow have already been 
answered; nevertheless they are of interest not 
only in showing the needs of the trade, but be- 
cause of the possibility that additional ‘informa- 
tion may be furnished by those who read them. 
The Editor is therefore glad to have 
terested communicate with him. 


those in- 


No. INQUIRY 
2423 Manufacturer of small white extruded rub- 
ber tubing. 
2424 Manufacturer of diathermy pads. 
2425 Manufacturer of a cement with which to 


fasten rubber bands to the face of band 
saw wheels and withstand the action of 
dry ice during its cutting process. 
2426 Manufacturer of rubber tire chains. 
2427 Manufacturer of plastic rubber. 
28 Manufacturer of small rubber bags to be 
filled with water and used in the manu- 
facture of truss pads. 


2429 Manufacturer of Presstix. 








-———December, 1937-———— 


27 28 
No. 1 Ribbed Smoked Sheet 15 1443 
No. 2 Ribbed Smoked Sheet 14; 1434 
No. 3 Ribbed Smoked Sheet 141 14 
No. 4 Ribbed Smoked Sheet 133% 1338 
No. 1 Thin Latex Crepe... 1514 15'% 
No. 1 Thick Latex Crepe.. 1514 151% 
No. 1 Brown Crepe....... 14% 14 
No. 2 Brown Crepe....... 134% 13% 
14% 14 
Do Ne 34% 13% 
IO, 4 RIEL oo 6ic 6 006 eses 133% 1314 
Rolled Brown........... 11 Ys 11 fs 


* Holiday. 


30 


31 


New York Outside Market—Spot seniaiinaad Prices—Plantation Grades—Cents per Pound 


—~—January, 1938-————— 


1* 3 4 5 6 7 8 10. 11 13 4, 15. 42 38 "16°23 ai. -2 

.. 14¢y 14s 1474 1436 1436 1436 1434 1444 1454 1454 1456 1434 144% 14th 144% 1474 1449 1448 
135< 1334 1343 1343 1348 1348 1434 141% 14% 14% 141% 14% 14x 1435 149 1436 149% 14% 
1314 1334 1375 1334 1334 1334 1356 13% 1354 1354 1354 1334 1344 1344 1344 13418 14 14 
13py 1385 1314 13; 134% 1345 13y% 1336 13 ¥— 1334 1336 13% 13¥— 134% 1375 1334 1348 1348 
147 14y% 145g 1434 1434 1434 15¥ 15% 15% 15% 15% 1534 15ye 15i% 15y%e 153g 15ze 15 ye 
14ye 149 1454 1434 1434 1434 15 yy 15% 15% 151% 1534 1534 15 ee 15 er 15 yr 1536 15 ye 15% 
1375 13¥5 1336 1314 13%%4 13% 13% 1334 1334 1334 133% 13% 134% 1334 1332 14 14% 14% 
13¢_ 1345 He! 133% 133% 1334 1334 135g 135g 1354 1356 1334 1344 1344 134% 137% 134% 1348 
134; 1345 1336 13% 13% 13% 137% 1334 133% 133% 1334 1374 134% 1348 13423 14 14% 14% 
134, 13% 134 1334 1334 1334 1334 1354 1354 1354 1354 1334 134k 1344 1344 1374 133% 1343 
‘129% 1244 1234 127% 12% 12% 13% 13 ; 13° 13 13% 13f% 13py 13py 1334 13 fe 13% 
103% 1048 11 11 #4+11 «+11 «1124 11% 11% 11% 11% 11% 11ge 11%) 11%; 11% 11% 11% 
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February /, 1938 





USINESS in general continued inac- 

tive through January. The expected 
improvement in consumer interest is 
not evident as yet, and buyers have not 
been inclined to purchase in advance 
of immediate requirements. The mar- 
ket has been generally steady with few 
price changes taking place. 

CarBON BLACK. The price situation has 
continued weak and unsettled, and 
prices declined further in January. 
The base price at Texas is now 2%¢ 
per pound for either tank car or car- 
load lots in bags, which results in a 
price of 3.3¢ delivered Akron, O. With 
consumption at a low level, demand 
has continued slow. 

FAcTICE oR RupsBer SupstiruTe. The 
demand for rubber substitute has been 
light, and prices of some grades are 


age REMOVES 


COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 


lower. Prices of substitutes made from 
rapeseed oil remain firm. 

LirHArGE. The car-lot price took its 
first upward turn since last August and 
increased 0.15¢ to a range of 6.4 to 6.65¢ 
per pound. This boost was not suffi- 
cient, however, to alter the l.c.l. prices. 

Lirnopone. Although buyers have been 
indisposed to buy for inventory, there 
has been a more rapid withdrawal since 
the beginning of the year. The price 
continues steady and unchanged. 

RuspBER CHEMICALS, January business 
showed some improvement over De- 
cember. No appreciable price changes 
have been made on rubber chemicals. 

RupBBER SOLVENTS. Deliveries into the 
Akron tire district were light last month. 
The mid-continent market position was 
unchanged. 
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STearic Acip, The market occupied a 
firm position as a result of an advance in 
tallow, but previous selling schedules 
have been adhered to by acid producers. 
Business activity continues at a slow rate. 

TITANIUM. PIGMENTS. Activity at the 
start of the January period was slow, 
but ordering increased to a fair amount 
as the month progressed. 

Zinc Oxtne. Leaded zine oxides under- 
went statistical improvement with the 
upturn in metallic lead. However there 
has been no change in the oxide price 


structure. Demand from rubber goods 
manufacturers has been slow, but 
slightly improved over December. Bids 


were opened by the Navy Department 
on January 18 for 1,000,000 pounds of 
zinc oxide for the Norfolk yard and 
700,000 pounds for Mare Island. 





New York Quotations 
January 24, 1938 


Prices Not Reported Will Be Supplied on Application 


Abrasives 
Pumicestone, powdered ..../6. $0.03 /$0.035 
Rottenstone, domestic ...../b. .03 / .035 
Bee, 15 vescsacece ound sane ses00 


Accelerators, Inorganic 









Lime, hydrated, lc.l., New 
WEE cacisanccieekaeu one o ton 20.00 
Litharge (commercial).... /b. .0675/ .0725 
Accelerators, Organic ” 
ap f 40 
as f 4 
Te ae 
2 f <6 
70 / .80 
42 / 55 
a fae 
as f/f .55 
42 
Edo siam aiciewiawn on sie ole lb, 
Aldehyde ammonia .......- 4b. 
ON rrr lb 
BeJoF cccccccccccccccscces Ib 
Beutene ...c.cceceecscee ee 
Butyl Zimate ......+-+ee0. be 
CEE, sous ose vecssceaesor Jb. 
NSRTIMEE oo cis caisis's0.6 00s sieie Ib 
AMID - sxc kcweccnesssccec lb. 
DRE ace Suieno;0 venecree lb. 
SS aaee Sen Ib. 
Oe eee Ib. 
Di-Esterex-N ......cccceee Ib. 
DOUG cicesvcesics s eleae' ce a7 
ol Ak errr. 1b. 
NDUNG)) cclchonpieseceen's ses 35 / 45 
ELSixty .ccccccccceece ae oe 7 65 
Ethylideneaniline <peescnccees 
Formaldehyde P.A.C. ...../b. 
Formaldehydeaniline ......db. 
Formaldehyde-para-toluidine./b. 
Guantal ........ SS eseeee. 80 f. .<00 
Hepteen ...ccccccccccce i 
MIE. wins cian 06 6600605000000. 
Hexemethylenetetramine -_ = 
ma — No. 999...... «38 
tco 
Methylencdiauilide 
Monex 
Novex ... i 
; x, Wee t 3 
O-X-A-F 7 2 
oe fences 
ip-Pip . 
ipsolen / 1.85 
_ Sees 115 
_ 
R &H 50-D 


Tetrone A 











Thiocarbanilide ....ceccecs 1b. $0.24 /$0.30 
Thionex ...... Sats snaeeeat Ib, 
PRIMES es cioeeciecswcecees lb. 
RM Wa side 66,0150 s'00 aitieeinie 1b~ 
Triphenyl guanidine (TPG). = 
OE asec sccesceceaee 
ens orineccs csc he 60° f° as 
PE wd ioee obec eisiwe ous 1b 60 / 45 
SA eSSes occcessnsessees 1b. we f/f 
WHOS Co o0c siicoaves 0s oe 1b. 
OD, x5 655 sare cep sie dce-000 lb. 
WHORE Sivicccccctwesic ews lb. 
PES Cissive cacie cece aces Ib. 
Pe aeaica cup och aweseee lb, 51 
PROMEE agie osc oceans een lb. 
REE SR Se RNA ee ee Ib. 
Me Gbdicie Veen ceticie ua scewd Ib, 
MEO o iisa, ces icleewieet so Id. 
RE REE epee ene Ib 
Activator 
GUE Webco cisswcsicccesceed 1b. 
Age Resisters 
AgeRite Alba 
Ex 
B-X-A 
Copper inhibitor X-872. 
— sa f° 63 
caine wa. Jf 6S 
White 90 / 1.15 
M-U-F 
Neozone (standard) 
SE 1b 
Wee (eat. sicrnnics eradiaed nares Ib. 
Ma aici Sacaleaie occitelmaaag Ib. 
MES iaeisdaroocniensseieed 1b, 
yo oc Sata ciawie Sine tbo. =.64 f= 80 
ae en lb. 
I are Gibip so esccewee _ 45 J 75 
Er 1b. 
ROME sic cine avn oad DD: £& f{ 758 
ne Cn ee me, tof GS 
Solux Gags ctincicre oe ewe cee 1b. 
po oe verre e lb. 
DS pig PE ry ee ar rae lb. 
PERT EE aig 5/6:010,%-4s/slate a Gacea Ib. 
Alkalies 
Caustic soda, flake, Colum- 
bia (400 lb. drums).100 Jbs. 2.70 / 3.55 
liquid, 50%.. -100 lbs. 1.95 
solid (700 Ib. drums). 100 Ibs. 2.30 / 3.15 


Antiscorch Materials 








ne EEC LEC TTE 4d. 

Antiscorch T ....... eenaieaed 6. 

Cumar Rit iccs:s peers! Mee li 

R-17 Resin (drums). See Ib. 10 

Retarder Detecatesconasas lb. 

Ok sc ais asa: rao alee Ib. 

REaEN cis ais/o the eiconicene ware Ib, 

53 is: SAR ape i pe Ib. 
Antisun Materials 

RPEOMUE es coice a seid ez wh Ib, 

PIINOGE b6005/c0-65 vedas. lb. 
Brake Lining Saturant 

koa est se)”: COR lb -0165/$0.0175 
Colors 
BLACK 

Lampblack ( cial) ..Jb. 15 
BLUE 

er rr eee 1b. 

PE wat cs cndacesseans 1b. = .0375 

EE 6's ka rasa Casa ae bie lb. §=.08 / 3.85 
BROWN 

PEOUIOM) Weigh dies.cddveawen oe fos 43 
CREEN 

PERE O i acc cc cicewacnceowd Ib, 

Chrome, “oan anmraccp wears ears lb. 

MediuM ..-+cccesccccees 


po eee + ee here os 85 / 3.75 
ORANGE 
Daas alan cnt ee daane Ib. 
MEMES 4 ia: dawieeainciacseted 1b §=6.40 / 1.60 
ORCHID 
EMMIS don sieis a Gri seicwica cone lb. 1.50 / 2.00 
PINK 
MMR Os 66idec Cacecewneesd ib. 1.50 / 4.15 
PURPLE 
Ie | a ee ne ib. 
OGRE hdaccccadeweces cea Ib. 60 / 2.10 
RED 
Antimony 
——— Pig Soe pannaweld Ib, 445 
Se OE Sa lb. .48 
fie ee lb. 50 
i. eae lb. -52 
— ROPE oc saws ie lb. .28 
gaaviaeiceviakgswen ne ea 4b. = .37 
z2 Rk Bake nde Fae OW eluace Ib. = .23 
EU 0 ese~ us tamuasisieses Wb. 1.75 
Seen light (400 Ib. 
i eee Ib. 76 / .8t 
cris, i'n, 6 maven ora aia alu fini Ib. 
RRND ciao cewcaonmeae 1b. 
DE EE ee Ib. = 0925 
MIN a. siocdteceveevan 1b. 
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Rub-Er-Red, Easton, Pa., 











DEE. Gtcasnuhstasebasone ib. $0.0925 
DERE nncasSenwseseeesde Ib. 
, rr ib. 08 /$2.00 
WHITE 
Lithopone (bags) . 7 .04%4/ .045¢ 
Albalith Black Labe 1-11. sy 04% 
Astrolith .... 04%/ .04% 
Azolith . 1b 04%/ .04% 
Cryptone-19 reriyy --1b. 05%/ .06% 
COPBl scccccccccccess lb. .05%/ .065 
ZS Ne. BD cccccccceeel. 09 ff BRR 
Ne. 86 wccccccecces ib. 09 / .0925 
PORE svsaceonstuneus Ib. .043%4/ .04% 
Ray-Bar ....cccccece esse Ib. 
RazCal ...ccccccccvcccces Ib. 
PRE 6.0.500.000009002 00088 Ib. 
Titanolith (5-ton lots). 1b. O5H%/ .06% 
Titanox-A (50-lb. bags). aes 16 / .1675 
B (50-lb. bags)..... eoeeeld. 05%/ .06% 
- 30 (50-lb. hie ome Ib. 0S%/ .06% 
C (50-lb. bags) . --.-4b. 05% / .06% 
TETOMG nccccvcccvccceses ib. 
Zine Oxide 
Anaconda, Green Seal No. 
Latbsseneeaneedee j / .085 
Lead Free No. 352.. : /_ .08 
No. 570 ..-eee- E / .08 
No. 577 0; Y = 
Red Seal No. sb. ‘ 
U.S.P. No. 997 rise) Ib. 095 / .0975 
White Seal No. 555...db.  .085 / .09 
Azo ZZZ-11 .e.cececeseetlb.  .0625/ .065 
44 sosgecsenseeetse Saaey Me 
eee paoaeees Ib. .0625/ .065 
ES nsanecndesuee eocceeld. .0625/ .065 
French Process, a : , Re 
White Seal-7 (bbls.). b -085 é 0875 
Green Seal-8 ....+-++- “Ib. 08 / -0825 
Red SealD ...cccccces > .075 / .0775 
Kadox, Slack Label-15...46. = .W65 0675 
ed Label-17 or 065 / .0675 
No. 2 ppononepece sol 075 / .077 
Horse Head Special 3..../6. .0625/ .065 
XX Red-4 .ccccseeees “Ib. 0625/ .065 
23 wcccccce ccccccoece Ib. .0625/ .065 
TB cocecoses sédseeee Ib. = .0625/ .065 
TB ccscncsccecesnves ib. 0625/ .065 
BD cccccces ee \ Ib. 0625/ .065 
a pnbds0000s0ns0en Ib. 0625/. .065 
<enwhense ae Ib. =.0625/ .065 
St. Joe (lead free) 
Black Label .........- jb. .0625/ .065 
Green Label ........-- Ib. .0625/ .065 
Red Label senescent meer B65 
if 2) eeeeeeererrry | 095 / .0975 
White Fock ..ccsvccsvessel i 05% / .06% 
Zopaque (bags)............/6 16 .1675 
YELLOW 
Cadmolith (cadmium yellow), 
400 Ib. bbIs. ....ccccccer Ib 51 / .86 
DE. case odes eacndeeoen lb 
SES Jandubecnncess cous lb .0925 
DEE co chacnesedendenuwe® b 2.50 
Dispersing Agents 
DM -stitasicossbene sets .0215/ .024 
Darvan 
Nevoll (dr .0215 
Santomerse au Sf 2 
Fillers, Inert 
Asbestine, c.l., f.0.b. mills.ton 15.00 
PE So ecackenescecvns ton 20.00 /36.00 
f.0.b. St. Louis (50 
Ib. paper begs)....... tom 22.85 
Barytes, off color, domestic.ton 20.00 /25.00 
white, imported ........ ten 29.00 /32.00 
Blanc fixe, dry, precip...../b. 035 / .05 
DD ctennesseeseaeenu ton 37.50 /45.00 
Infusorial earth ......... ib. .02 / .03 
Ralite Ne. 1 .ccocccccccee ton 
© xdceaboineacessee ton 
Magnesia, calcined, heavy../b.  .04 
Carbonate, Lek, ..ccsece lb. .065 / .09 
ee eS 650055 
Whiting 
Columbia Filler.........é0% 9.00 /14.00 
Domestic ........ . 100 ibs. 
Guilders ...... occccden Oe, 
Hakuenka ...... - Ab. 
Paris white, English cliff- 
errr 100 Jbs. 
Southwark Brand, Com- 
mercial ....0 -- 100 Ips. 
All other grades...100 bs. 
Suprex, white extra light.tom 45.00 /60.00 
heavy ..ccccsscccee+ 80M 45.40 /60.00 
eS errr --.ton 7.00 
Fillers for Pliability 
i nc ccack <semeeasanckan Ib. 
OO ee 1b. 
EE: sescueeaw rrriy 03 / .045 
Finishes 
IVCO lacquer, clear...... gel. 1.55 / 2.55 
SUED osc0r0s anenesx --gal, 2.60 / 3.25 
Rubber lacquer, clear...- or 
eres A 
Starch, corn, pwd. 22160 fe 
SP ee cceccece 
MEE Saivksa+tendwed ‘ton 25.00 /45.00 
















Flock 
Cotton flock, dark ... -Ib. $0.12 /$0.13 
oS eee oben “Ib. 50 / .85 
WRIRE cccccccccecs q "145 / .20 
Rayon flock, colored.. -lb. 1.25 / 2.00 
WRITE cococseccses ceseneee jb. 1.00 / 1.25 
Latex Compounding keantiuine 
Accelerator 85 ..ccseeee- eld. 

ED 5900450)5505509006900> 

BRD sccdsoaanweeeseneesuee 

DOR 606060005000 0000000500> 

Aerosol .ccoce 9000000000808. 45 
Antox, Dispersed ........./b. 
Anpeeset A 5520200000 000058 
DD nese 6s000008s0nsceee ste 
F ec cccescccccccceces 
Areskap No. SO0.cccccccceedd,. .18 / .24 
<0 7 fi 
mm «a6 { 22 
N péeoeecth <00 ‘ 
Ma. B00, BF .cccccvcecss -42 / .50 
Aresklene No. copraaeheesipie me. «sd / «50 
No. 400, dr7...... 51 / .65 
Black No. wed Dispersed. . 22 / 4 
Catalpo ccccccccccccce ee el 
Color Pastes, “Dispersed... “4 
Dispersex No. ee b, an 42 
o. Dies aioe 4 08 / .10 
Mabe, BEOWR coccecesesses a5 
WEED ne o00sbncgnne dee ib. od 
Factice Compound, Dis- 
pereed ceccccecccs - F fe 
mgr Dispersed | eee 
Igepon A pecan seen 
MICRONEX, ‘Colloidal... ./b. 255:/ 07 
Nekal BX (dry).. 4. 
Palmol ..cccceses lb. 10 
— bendGnSsenane sane 
CO Doe ceccocsecccccoes tb. Re ¥ f 
8? (400 Ib. drums).......ib. 65 
Santomerse ..cccccccccecs db. 13 
BRE DB. cvcctscccssscese, 20 f 1.0 
B pobesbesasoosseseesuer> 65 / .90 
bigeee saesesceseee ae Jf 4.20 
Suiphii Dispersed saasseaees. «a0 ff 85 
*400 “Ib. *“drums)...... ib. .40 
Tesidsne (sebiwiessssansane> 
Vulcan Colors ........00..40. 
Zinc oxide, Colloidal aoooeue 
Dispersed .ccccccccccces 2 f 85 
Mineral Rubber 
BR. Me Biscessevcsesls DDO J Mi 
Black Diamond ..........so0m 25.00 

Genasco Hydrocarbon, 
granulated, (fact’y)...ton 

SOLID seccccccccccccccestOM 

Gilsonite Hydrocarbon 

CSRCOOET) « 0.0.046506.00000080N 

Hydrocarbon, hard .......tonm 

BOE 20:00000000000000000808 

Parmr Grade 1...........¢0m 25.00 /27.00 

Grade 2 .ccce Sseeresoes ton 25.00 /27.U0 

Pioneer ... 60:00 eben 

BOS” cccccccsccccoscvcsos ton 
Mold Lubricants 
ERE cxnsesessssccsenssss 23 J a 
Mold Paste cccccccccceses %. 2 1? 
GOTICIE cc cccccccceeccsccbOR 650 /75.00 
Soapbark ...cccccccecsces io. 
SORBSORE <cccccccsccccee ton 25.00 /35.00 
Oil Resistant 
BAF sececv0see sees eeedew Ib. 
Reclaiming Oils 
Se i SR eer ooebb, .03 / .0325 
eA eer pcasdbnc eee tb, = .0175/ = .0185 
Reenforcers 

Carbon Black 

Aerfloted Arrow Specifica- 
tom IAG o<cccccccce 

Arrow Compact Granulized 
Corben. Bleck .....20% 4b. 

“Certified” Heavy Com- 
pressed, CAROE ...+6.. ib. 
ae lb. 

Continental Dustless ....éb. 0270/ .0360 
Compressed c.l. ...... ib. 0270/ .0360 
Uncompressed, c.l. ...Jb. 0270/ .0360 

ETRE, GE, <s0ss00% oot 0270/ .0360 

Dixie, c.!., f.0.b. New 

Orleans, La., Galveston 

or Houston, Tex. .../b. .027 
c.l., delivered New York./b. .036 
local stock, bags, de- 

MER). usciccnaeaee -0625 

Dixiedensed, c.l., f.0.b., New 

Orleans, La., Galveston 

or Houston, ct eS 027 
c.l.,delivered New York./b. .036 
local stock, bags. de- 

BUETOE wossccecescce to 0625 

Dixiedensed 66, ea. fob. 

New Orleans, La., Gal- 

veston or Houston, 

Me. cepssian snes see .027 
c.l., ddtiveel New York./b. -036 
local stock, bags, de- 

livered .....- poseseere .0625 
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Excello, c.l., f.0.b. Gulf 
en errr lb. $0.0445/$0.0645 
A ap New York./b. .0505/ .0705 
delivered New 
hy der busbeekenaae b. ot Jf 
Fumonex, c.l., f.0.b. works./b. .03 
ex-warehouse Seeksseuaie. 2045 
RE. sashes cauenes 03 / .07 
Kosmobile, c.l., f.0.b. New 
Orleans, La, Galveston 
or Houston, Tex. .../b. 027 
c.l., delivered New York./b. 036 
local stock, bags, de- 
pared oocc e855 35% 0625 
—— 66, c.l., f.o.b 
New Orleans, La., Gal- 
veston or Houston, 
MOE..  aeeshnciess lb. 027 
ci, delivered New York. lb. .036 
local stock, bags, de- 
Rae .0625 
Kosmos, c.l., f.o.b. New 
Orleans, La., — 
or Houston, ee -027 
c.l., delivered ‘New York. ty. .036 
local — bags, de- 
red . i .0625 
MICKONEX’ Beads, ¢. i, 
f.o.b. Gulf ports.. 1b. -027 
c.l., delivered New 
DIK cosecccovesd .036 
local, stock, bags, dev 
Livertd ..ccccccese .0625 
Mark II, c.1., 
Gulf perts .......Jb.  .027 
, arenes New 
cabana -036 
we stock, bags, ‘de- 
BVETER 2060s ee .0625 
Standard, c.l., f.o.b. 
nae ports acts ia Ib. = .027 
p Setevored New 
hatetesans -036 
PE stock, bags, de- 
CP ne .0625 
~ hy t.0.b., Gulf 
TTT yee ; .027 
delivered New 
Keekees -036 
lend. stock, bags, ‘de- 
ivere snipe eis -0625 
W-6, c.l., f.0.b., ‘Gulf 
_ ports ieaknhawees lb. .027 
5 Seoeeres New 
ieee eas pe aep o -036 
oa stock, bags, de- 
eae -0625 
Paradene No. 2 (drums) ./b. .04 
Ce ER uo s/f AT 
Supreme, c.l., f.o.b. Gulf 
ROESE ieanas ssushaies os 0445/ .0645 
delivered New York.../b. 0505/ .0705 
l.c.l. delivered New 
a ae lb. .07 / .09 
WACK BUN” 55680 Ib. 
Copsonex (i ee Ib. .029 .0315 
S WEED Ansanewe sess lb. 0315 .034 
Clay 
Aerfloted Paragon (50 Ib. 
| RAPS Cer to 9.50 
Suprex (50 Ib. bags)..ton 9.50 
IMA seseceeeeseeeeee fOM 17.50 /20.00 
to 
Witeo. f.o. . _—. a3 ‘tom 9.50 
Cumar EX .... sseeeeee,. 2035 
Reodorants 
EE A. hess onus seuss <p. 
Ib. 
2.75 
3.50 
4.50 
Rodo No. 0...... hoes ceee Ib. 
a aS 
Rubber Substitutes 
Black ...... .07 435 
ee, eee 085 / .14 
EERE See nearees a 085 / .1525 
Factice 
OPEL TE lb. =.19 
DINE) Goasusseyseosen eres 085 / .14 
Neophax Sieseeukiveeaeen ane 
SO ee... ee 
Pe BF isscscnsccesst®,  c629 
bi astsuaniecess sear Ib. 1625 
SPE cissncaveanes et Ib. 095 / .155 
Softeners 
Burgundy pitch ..........4b. .06 
Ce GA) o230%% ey on. 14 / 2 
Nuba resinous eo (arias) 
Grades No. 1 and No. *% .03 
Grade No. 3........cecee .04 
Palm oi! (Witco), c.l..... ie -0575 
= fae en en er 8 


(Continued on page 8) 
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“The Science 


of Rubber” 


(“Handbuch der Kautschukwissenschaft” ) 


Edited by K. Memmler. Authorized English 
translation edited by R. F. Dunbrook, Ph.D., 
V. N. Morris, Ph.D., of the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co.’s research staff. 


Cloth, 770 pages, 6 by 94 inches. Illustrated 
with 213 figures in the text and 4 color plates. 
Author and subject indices. Bibliography. 


Contents 


INTRODUCTION. History of crude rubber; technical 
applications and industrial use; production 
and consumption. 


Botany; CULTIVATION; COLLECTION AND PREPARA- 
TION OF RUBBER 


Latex. Botanical characteristics; physical prop- 
erties; physiology of latex; vulcanization; in- 
corporation of compounding ingredients; 
methods of using compounded latex. 


THe CwHemistry OF Rupser. Hydrocarbon in 
latex; crystallizing rubber; dry distillation; 
halogen derivatives of the rubber hydrocar- 
bon; action of nitrous acid; hydrogenation; 
molecular size; synthesis and artificial rubber. 


VULCANIZATION OF RuBBER. Definition; present 
state of knowledge; substances influencing vul- 
canization; other kinds of vulcanization; 
reclaiming. 


CHEMICAL-ANALYTICAL TESTING METHODS. Analyses 
of crude and vulcanized rubber. 


Puysics or RusBer. Properties of solid rubber; 
physical structure; elastic properties; swelling 
and solution of rubber; a dispersing medium 
for solid substances; solvent for liquids and 
gas. 


PuysicaL Testinc MetHops. Tension tests; com- 
pression tests; determination of elasticity; 
hysterisis test; abrasion tests; aging of vul- 
canized rubber. 


Microscopy OF TECHNICAL VULCANIZATES. 


Price $15.00 Postpaid 





MAIL TODAY *-*°**° 77-77" -*">- 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 
420 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y¥. 


Enclosed is $15.00. Please send me a copy of ‘“‘The Science 
of Rubber.” 
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Regular and Special 
Constructions 


COTTON FABRICS 


Single Filling Double Filling 
and 


ARMY 


Ducks 


HOSE and BELTING 


Ducks 
Drills 


Selected 


Osnaburgs 


Curran « Barry 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 















































New York Quotations 
January 21, 1938 





5 
59-inch 
Ducks 


38-inch 2 eee o. 2, 





nch 


3. inch 


Mechanicals 
Hose and belting........... lb. 


Tennis 
52-inch 1.35-yard 

Hollands 
Gold Seal and Eagle 


20-inch No. 72 ....eeesee0s yd. 
30-inch No. 72 
40-inch No. 7 


Red Seal and Cardinal 


20-inch 
30-inch 
40-inch 
50-inch 


Osnaburgs 
40-inch 2.34-yard 
40-inch 
40-inch 
40-inch 7 
40-inch 10-ounce part waste .... 
37-inch 2.42-yard 

Raincoat Fabrics 
Cetton 

Bombazine 60 x 64....- -- 9d. 
Plaids 60 x 48......-eeeee-es 


Surface prints 60 x 
Print cloth, 38%4- A Pag 60 x 64. 


Sheetings—40-Inch 


48 x 48, 2.50-yard......... yd. 
64 x 68, 3.15-yard.....cccccce 
S56 = GO, B.GOTOSE. occccvccocs 


44 x 40, 4.25-yard...... 
Sheetings, 36-Inch 


48 x 48, 5.00-yard....... --yd. 
44 x 40, 6.15-zard 


Tire Fabrics 


Builder 
17% ounce 60” 23/11 ply 
Karded peeler ........... ib. 
Chafer 
14 ounce 60” 20/8 ply 
Karded peeler ......+.... lb. 
9% ounce 60” 10/2 ply 
DOG DOME cccésscsees lb. 
Cord Fabrics 
23/5/3 Karded peeler, ly” cot 
ORM ccccccecccsecccsesces lb 
15/3/3 Ka peeler, 1x” cot 
BR nceccvccecnsnscépones ~ 
m 5/3 Karded peeler, 1%” e 


23/3/3 Combed Egyptian. tb 
Leno Breaker 


8% ounce and 10% ounce - 
Karded peeler 





COTTON AND FABRICS 


New York Cotton ExcCHANGE WEEK-END 
CLOSING PRICES 
Nov. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. 
Futures 27 1 8 15 22 
Dec. 8.07 — 
Tan. 8.10 8.19 8.44 es 6 
Mar. 8.17 828 8.49 853 8.43 
Tuly 8.22 8.42 8.63 8.65 8.5¢€ 
Sept. 8.24 8.4 8.67 8.71 8.62 
Dec 8.51 8.72 8.77 8.69 





i pew accompanying table of week-end 
closing prices on the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange shows the week-end 
change of representative futures cover- 
ing the past two months. 

Opening at 8.29¢ per pound on De- 
cember 29, the New York spot middling 
price moved upward to reach 8.72¢ per 
pound on January 11, the highest point 
for several months. Since then ihe 
market has been slightly easier with 
price variation covering a narrow 
range. Spot cotton closed at 8.58¢ per 
January 25, 13 points under 
the high for the month. The upward 
movement in cotton at the beginning 
of the month was influenced by better 
exports in cotton and an improvement 
in sentiment in the cotton trade itself. 

Sales at 13 southern markets totaled 
363,685 bales during 18 days since De- 
cember 27, as compared with 183,412 


pound on 


bales for the same days one year ago. 
Trading was inactive during the last 
days of December, but was at mod- 


erate rate during January. 

According to an announcement by 
the Commodity Credit Corp., through 
January 13, loans had been made on 
4,558,439 bales of cotton and represent- 
ed an average loan of 8.38¢ per pound. 

Farm legislation prospects brightened 
considerably when conferees on conflict- 
ing House and Senate bills reached an 
agreement on the more controversial 
features of the cotton section of the 
bill. 

Consumption of all cotton in domes- 
tic mills during December reached 433,- 
058 bales, against 484,819 in November, 
and 694,841 in December, 1936, accord- 
ing to a report of the Census Bureau. 


Fabrics 


The cloth market has been without 
substantial change since late December. 
Trading has been irregular with occa- 
sional strong days. As January is the 
nominal period for active trading to 
begin and with reports that inventories 
are being consistently liquidated, it is 
expected that a firm and gradually ris- 
ing market will prevail throughout the 
remainder of the first quarter. Raincoat 
manufacturers have been limiting their 
buying to samples from which they will 
determine their spring styles. 

Fabric prices remain generally steady, 
with only slight recessions being noted 
in several cases. 





New York Quotations 
(Continued from page 84) 


Softeners (Cont'd) 


DM 65 i205 sek ackscewil lb. 
SMe ee ee Ib. $0.30 /$0.35 
R-19 Resin (drums)....... lb. .10 

R-21 Resin (drums)....... Ib. 10 
ere eee lb. 

Rosin gil, compounded....gal. 40 

RPA __ a ere ie Ib. 
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DE sce sakbus koweeo ee Ib. $0.10 
cee ee eee cr 1b. -085 /$0.115 
pe Pee Sekansaee, 580 

POE eh o00esoc0ens sect» 
ie ee al. .20 


X-1 Resinous oil (tank nt: Jb. 01 
Softeners for Hard Rubber Compounding 








Resin C Pitch 55° C. M.P...Jb. .013 / .014 
Resin C Pitch 70° C. M.P.. a3 .013 / .014 
Resin C Pitch 85° C. M.P.. .013 / .014 
Solvents 
Beta-Trichlorethane ......gal. 
DORNER: 4occensuns oes s0 cere 
Carbon bisulphide ........ Ib. 
CECACHIOTIC! occ cccccccs lb. 
Industrial 90% benzol (tank 
GEED Swsnknegeensenecy ss gal. .16 
Stabilizers for Cure 
Laurex, ton lots ........ 1b. 
Stearex B . 1b. 405 / ..4%5 
Beads ...scccccccccccces Ib. 095 / .105 
Stearic acid, single pressed. Ib. 105 / ..005 
OEUND «chs nw viva sews 10U0 ibs. 9.50 10.50 
eee Ib. 23 
Synthetic Rubber 
a: le Latex Type 50.../b. 
53 lho. 
od 
Type E. 
“Throkol” A (f.0.b. Yard- - 
DE) deevecegeews cove Ib. 35 g 
Coating Materials ..... gal. 2.50 5.00 
iccbeneaneaseen 3 wo 
Mol ding Powder ...... D. 0:7 ute 
Tackifier 
BR. ii; Mo. 2:3... cau Ib 015 / .016 
Varnish 
OE Gena oceesd esos pus gal. 1.45 
— Ingredients 
Sul 


aide, GFUMS 200000080, 
REMUET 860040500045 000 Oe. 
TOG s0ss0sessendenessus 4 

Vandex .s220% 
(See also re 


-035 / .04 
2.65 


Waxes 
Cosnasie. No. 3 chalky...ib. .373% 
BUNNS ckcccnteseiecss ch. oe 
| eee lb. 37% 
1 Xeliow vie ceo ar vad Ib. 4575 
See paheeeen eee fase Ib. = .4425 
ore A STUDS ce cccccceccs lb. -1l 





British Malaya 


An official cable from Singapore to the Ma- 
layan Information Agency, Malaya House, 57 
Trafalgar Sq., London, W.C.2, England, gives 
the following figures for December, 1937: 
Rubber Exports: Ocean Shipments from Singa- 
pore, Penang, Malacca, and Port Swettenham 











Latex, 
Concentrated 
Latex, Re- 
Sheet vertex, and 
and Crepe Other Forms 
Rubber of Latex 
To Tons Tons 
United Kingdom ...... 8,179 245 
Wetted States ....2ss00 28,941 451 
Continent of Europe.. 12,217 445 
British eneeenene ones 1,760 75 
TOGOR coccse saben s 3,970 27 
Other countries | eseae s+ 470 11 
po ee peewee ss 5S;537 1,254 
Rubber Imports: ‘sane, by Land and Sea 
Wet 
Rubber 
Dry (Dry) 
Rubber Weight) 
From Tons Tons 
DINER: 255452520 00e00¢0 00% 4,426 695 
PE SD cwlon anes es +565 1,495 55 
Java and other Dutch islands. 161 1 
DRE cu vaSwee seuss esse 664 
EER DOOTIOD 66550000000 v0 19 
DE Ruceensen ss eesorsanes 45 
DERE! sbnceesundee es ies s3-cn:6 274 
French Indo-China 171 
Other countries ... 12 
WE nGvaberese sess esses 1,936 
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FABRICS... 


ECAUSE we have one of the 
largest and most complete 
cotton textile organizations in the 
world which includes 17 modern 
mills in charge of experienced mill 
men; complete up-to-the-minute 
laboratory and research facilities; 
and a staff of technical engineers, 
we are in a position to cooperate 
intelligently with rubber engineers 
in the development of cotton fab- 


rics built to special specification. 


In addition to the usual con- 
structions of hose and belting 
ducks, sheetings, osnaburgs and 
aeronautical fabrics, our engineers 
have been able to help materially 
in the development of special 


fabrics for particular requirements. 


We welcome the opportunity of 
working with you on any fabric 


problem. 


65 Worth Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON + CHICAGO - DETROIT + PHILADELPHIA - 


ATLANTA - ST. LOUIS 








« NEW ORLEANS - LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO 
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IMPORTS, CONSUMPTION, AND STOCKS 


United States and World Statistics of Rubber 


Imports, Exports, 





Consumption, and Stocks 


Singapore 
U. S. Stocks U. K.— and Penang World World 
Mfgrs. Public Dealers Pro- Con- 
U.S. Importers, U.S. Warehouses, ol duction sumption 

U.S. Con- Dealers, Stocks London, Por (Net Esti- World 

Twelve Imports* sumptionf  Etc.f Afloatt Liverpooltt Stockstt eh matedt Stockstfj 
Months Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons ons Tons Tons Tons 
1935 e+ 448,116 491,544 303,000 39,094 164,295 28,304 872,600 939,320 650,494 
8936 noses 490,858 575,000 223,000 56,567 78,462 26,969 855,627 1,044,218 464,186 

1937 

peaeecy «ee 32,820 50,818 204,201 55,096 71,062 36,365 71,540 **92,918 422,426 
ebruary 43,289 51,887 195,C80 53,538 63,760 42,132 70,539 93,017 407.807 
March .. 52,039 54,064 191,928 $6,994 52,077 42,485 102,428 104,347 445,722 
Aprij ...-+- 35,850 51,797 174,934 72,530 48,748 38,812 89,611 93,457 401,027 
Ot. keris 50'840 51/733. 172,985 58,542 46,628 34,234 87,030 101,219 386,403 
Sopa 48,956 51,798 169,646 57,215 43,427 45,085 96,111 101,789 414,990 
jun —aeee 39,108 43,650 164,445 75,779 = 42,175 44,759 112,374 89,705 408,783 
August ... 48,785 41,456 171,052 80,439 45,211 47,873 102,686 89,864 417,082 
September.. 56,049 43,893 182,556 83,288 49,807 49,438 106,989 91,718 457,203 
October ... 52,508 38,707 195,685 80,653 51,932 41,948 100,289 82,964 456,676 
November . 56,302 33,984 217,586 81,302 54,857 38,803 93,987 75,336 468,532 
December . 68,305 29,160 256,618 63,099... Le. kennel  paeae 
* Including liquid latex. +Stocks on hand the last of the aw or year. {Statistical Bulletin of 


the International Rubber 


additional absorption from 
incinded in yearly total. 


RUDE rubber consumption by 

United States manufacturers during 
1937 is estimated at 542,947 long tons, 
according to R. M. A. statistics, against 
575,000 (revised) long tons consumed 
during 1936. December consumption 
is set at 29,160 long tons, compared 
with 33,984 long tons for November 
and 49,754 long tons for December, 
1936. 

Gross imports of crude rubber for 
1937 are reported at 584,851 long tons, 
contrasted with 1936 imports of 490,- 
859 long tons. Gross imports for De- 
cember are estimated at 68,305 long 
tons, against 56,302 long tons for No- 
vember and 57,049 long tons for De- 
cember, 1936. 


Regulation Committee. §Stocks i 
Para, Manaos, and afloat. “fcorrected te 100% from estimate # ected coverage. 
K. manufacturers’ stocks for any month during 1937. The figure will be 


at U. ., Singapore and Penang, 


**Not including 


Domestic stocks of crude rubber on 
hand December 31 totaled 256,618 long 
tons, compared with 217,586 long tons 
on hand November 30 and 223,000 long 
tons on hand December 31, 1936, 

Crude rubber afloat to United States 
ports as of December 31 is figured to 
be 63,099 long tons, against 81,302 long 
tons afloat on November 30 and 56,567 
long tons afloat on December 31, 1936. 


London and Liverpool Stocks 





Tons 
Week 
Ended London Liverpool 
ae ee ee 35,810 22.008 
SES) Bswccanvaeesk 36,976 21,820 
og | See ee 37,939 21,782 
SOON ees asososanns 39,284 21,561 





RECLAIMED RUBBER 


ONSUMPTION of reclaimed rub- 

ber during 1937 is estimated at 
157,990 long tons, as compared with 
141,486 long tons during 1936; reclaim 
production during 1937 is estimated at 
178,776 long tons, against 150,571 long 
tons during 1936, according to the 
R. M. A. Figures from the same source 
estimate December reclaimed rubber 


consumption at 7,674 long tons; produc- 
tion 10,815 long tons; and stocks on 
hand December 31, 26,260 long tons. 
Consumption of reclaim during No- 
vember totaled 9,703 tons, constituting 
28.6% of crude consumption. In keep- 
ing with the general conditions, de- 
mand for reclaim remained inactive 
during January, resulting in a some- 


United States Reclaimed Rubber Statistics—Long Tons 





. Consumption U. S. 
Production Consumptiont % to Crude Stocks* Exports 

122,140 113,530 22.9 25.069 5,383 
150,571 141,486 24.6 19,000 7,085 
15,129 14,450 28.4 18,822 857 
15,192 14,578 28.1 18,490 946 
14,462 15,601 28.9 16,450 901 
13,884 15,607 30.1 14,046 1,140 
15,793 14,693 28.4 14,647 890 
6,052 14,414 27.8 14,535 1,077 
16,241 12,128 27.3 17,682 1,221 
16,543 13,227 31.9 19,706 1,240 
16.410 13,681 31.2 21,597 1,152 
15,849 12,234 31.6 23,752 621 
12,406 9,703 28.6 24,620 1,385 

10,815 7,674 26.3 26,260 


*Stocks on hand the last of the month or year. ¢Corrected to ‘ies from estimate of reported coverage. 
Compiled by The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc 
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RUBBER SCRAP 


PEMAND for scrap was poor during 

the past month as reclaimers have 
further curtailed operations. The scrap 
market was steady in general during 
January, as influenced by the stability 
of crude rubber. Small price recessions, 
however, were noted in some cases. 
No. 1 floating tubes dropped 3%4¢ per 
pound, and mixed tubes were off % to 
14¢ per pound. Two tire grades showed 
reductions of $1.50 to $2 per ton; white 


druggists’ sundries were off %¢ per 
pound; and two hose grades receded 


$1 per ton. Hard rubber scrap dropped 
1g to %4¢ per pound. Other quotations 
remained steady. 


CONSUMERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Carload Lots Delivered Eastern Mills) 
1938 





January 19, 
Prices 
Boots and Shoes 
Boots and shoes, black 5 SO: 0174/80. 01% 
Colored .....ccccee 5 00% 
Untrimmed arctics ... OR, [00% 
Inner Tubes 
_ 1, floating eee rey, pts) 
oO. 2 compound......+... > 04% : 
pet a ey aa 
Te C7 os Sa a «lb. = §=.037%%/ 04 
Tires (Akron District) 
Pneumatic Standard 
Mixed auto tires with 
ON errr ton 13.50 /14.00 
Beadless ...--ccccees ton 18.50 /19.00 
Auto tire carcass....... ton 17.00 /18.00 
Black auto peelings..... ton 24.00 /25.00 
Solid 
Clean mixed truck...... ton 28.00 /29.00 
Light gravity ..........tom 42.00 /43.00 
Mechanicals 
Mixed black scrap........tonm 22.00 /24.00 
Hose, air brake ..........tom 26.00 /28.00 
Garden, rubber covered.ton 13.00 /14.00 
Steam and water, soft..tom 13.00 /14.00 
Bi: i Sed. cccacisscacccsue. soa f° wom 
No. 2 red.. lb, .02%4/ .03 ; 
White druggists’ ‘sundries. ./b. .04%/ .04%4 
Mechanical ...-cccccccccoel 01%/ .02 
Hard Rubber 
No. 1 hard rubber......... Ib. 1214/ .13} 





what further curtailment of production. 

The market is somewhat easier with 
No. 1 floating tube off % to %4¢ per 
pound and mechanical blends down %4¢ 
per pound. Compounded tubes are up 
144¢ per pound; while other prices re- 
main steady. 


New York Quotations 
January 19, 1938 


Auto Tire Sp. Grav. ¢ per Ib 
Black vonved econ ve - 1.16-1.18 6%4/ 6% 
WEN wWasedesehouscens 1.18-1.22 Y%/7% 

Shoe 
Standard ........ coos 1.56-1.60 7 /7% 

Tubes 
No. 1 Floating....... - 1.00 14 /14% 
Compounded ......... 1.10-1.12 9 /9% 
Ee eee + 1.15-1.30 9 /9% 

Miscellaneous 
— Blends ... 1.25-1.50 44/5 
a ear 1.35-1.50 13 /13% 


The above list includes those items or classes 
only that determine the price basis of all de- 
rivative reclaim grades. Every manufacturer 
produces a variety of special reclaims in each 
general group separately featuring characteristic 
properties of quality, workability, and gravity at 
special prices. 
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GENERAL RATES 


Allow nine words for keyed address. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 


SITUATIONS WANTED RATES 
Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words) Light face type 40c per line (ten words) Light face type 75¢ per line (ten words) 
Bold face type $1.25 per line (eight words) Bold face type 55c per line (eight words) Bold face type $1.00 per line (eight words) 


SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 





Replies forwarded without charge. 

















SITUATIONS WANTED 


SITUATIONS OPEN 





LATEX CHEMIST, NOW EMPLOYED AT DEVELOPMENT, COM- 
pounding, and control, desires change. Full particulars to interested 
concern. Address Box No. 919, care of INpIA RUBBER WORLD. 





SALESMAN: MECHANICAL RUBBER. METROPOLITAN NEW YORK 
Address Box No. 920, care of INDIA RUBBER 





territory. Experienced. 
Wor cp. 
CHEMIST, B.S. CHEM., ENGR., 10 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE COM- 


pounding, development, product ion supervision tires, tubes, bicycle tires, 
balls, mechanicals. Now employed. LBest of reasons for desiring change. 
Address Box No. 924, care of InpIA RuBBER WORLD, 





LATEX CHEMIST, SEVERAL YEARS’ EXPERIENCE ON LATEX 
products. Excellent references. Address Box No. 925, care of INpIA 
Russer Wor-p. 





_ GRADUATE CHEMIST FAMILIAR WITH RUBBER COMPOUND- 
ing. Good opportunity for advancement. Location New York area. State 
full experience and salary. Address Box No. 921, care of INpIA RUBBER 
Wor_p. 

WANTED: HOSE ROOM FOREMAN FOR MECHANICAL RUBBER 


Experienced hand made heavy hose and wrapped machine hose. 


plant. 
etc., in first letter. Address Box 


State age, experience, salary wanted, 
No. 923, care of INpIA RusBER WorLD. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





THE PROPRIETORS OF U. S. A. PATENT NO. 2,051,940 RELAT- 
ing to rubber buckets are prepared to either grant licenses for manufacture 
and sale of this article or would be prepared to sell the rights for a reason- 
able amount. Address inquiries to: H. G. Miles, Ltd., Works Road, Letch- 
worth, Hertfordshire, England. 





FOR SALE: 
located in Fremont, 
Ohio. 


SMALL 
Ohio. 


RUBBER PLANT, FOR MOLDED GOODS, 
Address S. Surdyk, 346 Lime St., Fremont, 





SUPERINTENDENT, NOW EMPLOYED, DESIRES CHANGE. 
Eighteen years’ experience in manufacturing ‘mechanical rubber goods, 
sponge oliver and synthetic rubber products. Age thirty-nine. Can 


draw up manufacturing specifications, make estimates, develop new prod- 
ucts and compound for sponge rubber, synthetic, or ordinary rubber goods. 
University education in chemical and mechanical engineering. Can organ- 
ize and handle labor efficiently. Address Box No. 926, care of INDIA Rus- 
BER WoRLD. 





EXPERIENCED RUBBER FOOTWEAR DESIGNER, DEVELOPING, 
and Pattern Maker, based on twenty-one years of practical experierice, 
desires position as Developing Manager, Assistant Superintendent, Super- 
intendent, or Production Manager. Canadian born, Canadian employed, 
Married, can speak two languages, German and English. All correspondence 
strictly confidential. Address Box No. 927, care of INpIA RuBBER WorRLD. 





LATEX TECHNOLOGIST 10 YRS.” EXPERIENCE 
theoretical and applied latex chemistry. Specialist in dipped 
goods, galoshes, coated fabrics, adhesives for shoe and auto 
industry, expansion joints, latex molds, latex sponge, sprayed 
protective coatings, etc. Designer of entire dipping units. 
Presently employed chief chemist and technical supervisor. 
Address Box No. 928, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 





SALESMAN, 31, HEADQUARTERS CLEVELAND, FIVE STATES 
department stores, jobber trade to represent molded rubber goods manu- 
facturer. Address Box No. 929, care of INDIA RuBBER WoRrLD. 


FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
Chemists—Engineers 
Every form of Chemical Service 
805 Washington —— Brooklyn, N. Y. 
215 N. Calvert Street, Baltimore, Maryland 








Deresinated and Precipitated Surinam 


BALATA 


Refined approximately 99% 
Purer and cheaper than you can produce it and you avoid 
the ever present fire risk. Dependable deliveries. Sample on 
request. 
HUNTINGDON MANUFACTURING CO. 
MEADOWEROOK, PA. 








CALENDER SHELLS, MANDRELS 


and 


AIRBAG BUFFING MACHINERY 
The National Sherardizing & Machine Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 











745 Fifth Avenue 


GUAYULE RUBBER 
Washed and Dry, Ready for Compounding 


PLANTATION RUBBER 


From Our Own Estates in Sumatra 


CONTINENTAL RUBBER COMBARY OF REW YORK 


New York 








FLEXO JOINTS 


—for year in and year out service 








FLEXO SUPPLY COMPANY, 4218 Olive Street, St. Louis 








(Advertisements continued on page 91) 
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Proportionate Tire Value 


Although the average price of crude 
rubber in 1937 was up 584% and the 
average price of cotton throughout the 
year was up 100% since the approxi- 
mate low point of the depression in 
1932, the average price of tires has in- 
creased only 32%, according to The 
Rubber Manufacturers Association, 
Inc., which recently completed a sur- 
vey of the tire industry. Besides, wages 
in the tire industry rose 50% in the 
same period and are the highest paid 
by any mass production industry, ac- 


cording to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. Similarly, other important cost 
factors, as overhead, selling and dis- 


tribution expense, and especially taxes, 
have also increased sharply. 

As a result of unremitting research 
and improved methods of manufacture, 
the industry today produces tires that 
run ten times as many miles as those 
a quarter century ago, cost only one- 
quarter as much, and give infinitely 
more comfortable transportation with 
less tire trouble. 

Production of automobile tires in the 
United States during the first eleven 
months of 1937 was 52,313,000 units, 
against 52,805,000 units for the same 
period in 1936, and 38,102,000 units for 
this period in 1932, 





Tire Statisties 


Shipments of pneumatic casings dur- 
ing the third quarter of 1937, estimated 
at 13,590,949, were 16.7% under ship- 
ments made during the second quarter 
of 1937 and 6.6% under shipments for 
the third quarter of 1936, according to 
R. M. A. statistics. 

Production of pneumatic casings for 
the third quarter of 1937 is estimated 
at 12,658,848 units, a decrease of 22.9% 


under the second quarter production 
and 18.2% under production during the 
third quarter of 1936. 

Pneumatic casings in the hands of 
manufacturers September 30, 1937, are 
estimated at 11,615,262 units, 7.3% 
under the stocks on hand June 30, but 
28.9% above the stocks on hand Sep- 
tember 30, 1936. 

The actual figures are: 


PNeuMATIC CASINGS 


Third Quarter 
Second Quarter 

First Nine Months—1937 .........cccccccseccecs 
Third Quarter —1936.. 

First Nine Months—1$36.. 


Shipments Production Inventory 
13,590,949 12,658,848 11,615,262 
16,324,381 16,420,746 12,528,789 
44,582,251 Seas =—=——“‘t«C A 
14,557,480 15,466,388 9,011,542 
42,032,069 SaJ0r0s 0 ti‘“(‘C ww ea 
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Tire Taxes Down 


Recent reports indicate federal excise 
tax receipts for tires and inner tubes 
showed a sharp decline in November, 
when the figure for tires was $1,676,400, 
against $2,953,200 in October and $2,- 
437,100 in November, 1936. While De- 
cember data are not yet available, it 
is certain that figures for the final quar- 
ter of 1937 will be well under the in- 
dustry’s average for the period since 
the tax became effective in 1932. In 
December, 1936, the tax on _ tires 
amounted to $3,319,000. 

For the first quarter last year the tax 
totaled $8,418,000, against $6,154,300 in 
the preceding year; second quarter, 
$8,176,800, against $8,238,400 in 1936; 
and third quarter, $9,128,100, against 
$9,951,100 in 1936. For 1936 the tax 
on tires was $30,837,400 and on inner 
tubes, $6,404,000; the respective figures 
for 1933 were $19,816,500 and $4,019,500. 





Anti-Freeze Tractor Tire 


Super Pyro, U.S.I.’s anti-freeze, is 
now being used in tractor tires. Farm- 
ers like to break up their ground before 
the final thaw by running heavy tractors 
over it. Added weight is secured by 
filling the tires with water. To prevent 
this water from freezing, a 50-50 mix- 
ture of Super Pyro is used. Where 
ballast is needed for additional traction 
in winter use, an anti-freeze is required 
with or without water in the tires. 





Rims Approved by The Tire & Rim Association, Ine. 


12 Mos., 1937 


No % 


12 Mos., 1936 


Rim Size No. % 


Drop Center Rims, 16” Diameter and Under 





5x5.50E 6e68 sséebe0 > 1,532 0.0 
13ma00D 22... 13,367 0.1 5,758 0.0 
16x4.25D .....- 277,238 1.2 304,987 1.5 
16x4.50D ; 518 60.0 37,236 0.2 
16x6.00E ..... o  «sasesee . 77 0.0 
15x3.00D ...... 100,33¢ 0.5 40,984 0.2 
15x5.00F .....-- 931 0.0 12,415 0.1 
15x5.50F .....- 339,816 1.5 201,024 1.0 
16x3.00D .....-  ceeeoee ° 385 0.0 
16x3.50D ...... 1,687,015 7.6 240,120 1.2 
16x4.00E ....- - 9,320,769 41.4 8,374,364 40.3 
DELEON, cccces 1,132,033 5.1 556,641 2.7 
16x4.50E ...... 3,528,433 15.9 2,948,674 14.2 
16x5.00F ......- 1,086,990 4.9 917,487 4.4 
16x5.50F .....- 138,272 0.6 94,882 0.4 
16x6.00F ......- 25,945 0.1 99,055 0.5 
Semi-Drop Center Rims, 16” Diameter 
16x4.50E ...... 40,447 0.2 37,236 0.2 
16xS.50F ...... MiLOIG G6 <xevse ° 
Drop Center Rims, 17” Diameter and Over 
17x3.00D ....6 8,435 0.0 111,544 0.5 
B7EB.BSE ccccce 45,347 0.2 520,277 2.6 
oS . as 50,408 0.2 2,185,158 10.5 
17x4.00F ..... ts 356 0.0 14.859 0.1 
ey Ae 959 0.0 4,263 0.0 
17x5.00F ...... 6,27 0.0 5,020 0.0 
DLE. sccces 34,541 0.2 55,971 0.3 
18x3.00D ..... e 5,205 0.0 5,680 0.0 
18x3.2SE ...... 10,499 0.0 9,603 0.0 
18x3.62F ...... 53,504 0.2 7,428 0.0 
18x4.00F 4,760 0.0 1,221 0.0 
18x4.19F 22,370 0.1 20,406 0.1 
19x2.15B 3,224 0.0 5,918 0.0 
19x3.00D 2,703 0.0 16,430 0.1 
19x3.25E 915 0.0 17,603 0.1 
19x3.62F 12,414 0.1 osesee ° 
20x3.25E 12,963 0.1 17,507 0.1 
BIGB BS ccosece 15,613 0.1 6,577 0.0 
22x3.25E .cccce ae) reer é 


Flat Base Passenger Rims 
All Sizes 


28,603 0.3 


oO 
NS 
n 
~ 
id 
© 
~ 


12 Mos., 1937 12 Mos., 1936 





Rim Size No. % No. % 
High Pressure Rims 

All Sizes ..cces 1,463 0.0 1,273 0.0 
15” Truck Rims 

15x7 ocenee 4,954 0.0 5,833 0.0 
ee ctaceske oe 2,052 0.0 1,135 0.0 
7” Truck Rims 

TIED ssesneses ° Boe RD isssas 

8726 ccccce coe 76,145 Re | ‘vines 

18” Truck Rims 

ERED bacascness “Seseas ee 885 0.0 
1Bx6 ..cccve eee 9,396 0.0 3,738 0.0 
ey asbsse oaee 43,661 0.2 40,007 0.2 

ib aiokneshae 12,182 0.1 3,435 0.0 
eee 7,376 0.0 3,170 0.0 

20” Truck Rims 

es eer re - 1,087,942 4.9 1,329,651 6.4 

SOD -onieneee e+ 1,726,448 7.8 1,602,857 7.7 

20” Truck Rims 

aa cose 486,262 2.2 438,279 2.1 

BEE scndeosses 177,948 0.8 171,437 0.9 

ke ee 31,914 0.1 20,916 0.1 

SUEIO.5O .2c0e . re oe 688 0.0 

SOKID ..ccce cae 2,973 0.0 2,192 0.0 

22” Truck Rims 

SEED sedans coco 355 0.0 357 0.0 

SOeB sccccces ee 18,268 0.1 17,761 0.1 

SERDIEO vencnes 5,801 0.0 7,503 0.0 

24” Truck Rims 

BS sc cveee ks ° 101 0.0 313 00 

| eee 5,649 0.0 2,851 0.0 

| —ERSRRRS TE 6,752 0.0 12,971 0.1 

ee ose 13,382 0.1 19,608 0.1 

24x9/10 ...0. 15,610 0.1 12,499 0.1 

24X11 ..cccccce 4,517 0.0 69 0.0 


12 Mos., 1937 12 Mos., 1936 








Rim Size No. % No. % 
Drop Center Tractor Rims 
BUEBOOT 660000 52 0.0 pes ee 
24x6.008 ...... 21,163 0.1 5,364 0.0 
24x8.00T ...... 70,608 0.3 49,191 0.2 
28x6.00S ‘ 4,236 0.0 756 0.0 
28x8.00T ...... 64,761 0.3 34,056 0.2 
DEEMED. <cs6s5  <¥en00 a 1,052 0.0 
SREBMIOEL ccc . 7,974 0.0 583 0.0 
36x6.008 ...0.6 63,309 0.3 55,258 0.3 
DOEBOL sicesce 52,729 0.2 9,846 0.0 
BORDIOUD 460250 22,841 0.1 6,956 0.6 
ot 5 0.0 375 0.0 
42x8.00T ..... . 416 0.0 versme ee 
QSE5,00T 22.00% 819 0.0 26 ~=«0«0 
12x3.00D ...006 4,495 0.0 . 
IGEBOOD 2.0250 355 0.0 ms 
18x3.00D 652 0.0 ‘ 
18x5.50F se Colt DMO  § cseecs és 
R9ESOOD: 260050 30 ATS ek 
20x4.50E ..... . 10,014 0.0 1,030 0.0 
20xS.00F ...... eeu os 21 0.0 
20K5 SOF... ue ae i ee Se 
21x3.00D ; 3,041 ee) “edigess ° 
yoo. ° ol, TBD. bs200% ‘ 
24x5.50F ...:.. a.) See ss 
2Ex4.008 ....02 28 Cr ae ” 
36x3.00D oo 1,417 0.0 607 0.0 
SOR4SOE 2.20600 1,844 0.0 577 0.0 
S0z4.508 2.225% 7 ee eres és 
Cast Rims 
Ct 2,783 0.0 2,019 0.0 
LOxG600F 2.4.5. 1,052 0.0 585 0.0 
ISRESOD sce 166 0.0 seaeae os 
tk) 410 0.0 508 0.0 
Clincher Rims 
All Siees...... 6,723 0.0 8,957 0.0 
Airplane 
All Gises....0% 3,229 0.0 1,590 0.0 
TOM sascac 22,257,964 -. 20,827,428 “- 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE 





FOR SALE: COMPLETE LINE OF USED RUBBER a 
including mills, —— hydraulic presses, vulcanizers, Banb mixers, 
driers, etc. Send for complete list. CONSOLIDATED PRODUC To CO., 
INC., 13-16 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED 





WANTED: HYDRAULIC TIRE VULCANIZER ABOUT 5 FEET IN 
diameter and 5 feet deep with a hydraulic ram of 2,000 pounds’ pressure. 
Address Box No. 922, care of INp1A RuBBeR WORLD, 


LET US—TREAT YOUR LINERS 


Advantages of Porotex Treatment 
- All compounds stripped easily. 
- Wrinkles never cause liners to crack. 
- Liners do not rot as treatment renders them heat-proof and 
oil-proof, 
- Liners remain porous, reducing tendency to trap air. 


POROTEX PRODUCTS 
580 East 140th Street Cleveland, Ohio 


al Oo = 








TERKELSEN MACHINE COMPANY 
Manufacturers of 
SPIRAL WRAPPING MACHINES 


for 
COILS OF STEEL, WIRE AND HOSE 


Weite for Particulars 
325 A Street Boston, Mass. 





Where Needs Are Filled 


The Classified Ad. Columns of INp1A Rupper Worip 
bring prompt results at low cost. 











MECHANICAL 
MOLDED RUBBER GOODS 


Sponge Rubber: Sheeted—Die Cut—Molded 
We Solicit Your Inquiries 


THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 














New and Used 
RUBBER MACHINERY 


M. NORTON & COMPANY 
MEDFORD MASS. 





We Have a Completely Equipped Plant for Manufacturing 


RUBBER SPECIALTIES 


Backed by years of experience. 
Let us quote on your requirements without obligation, of course. 


ADMIAR RUBBER CO. 


273 Van Sinderen Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 


Division of Ideal Novelty & Toy Co., Inc. 
Long Island City, New York 








HYDRAULIC VALVES 


Operating, Globe, Angle, or Check Valvee— 
7 Hydraulic Presses, Accumulators, Pumps, etc. 
ite) —For almost any size or pressure. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 


= 886 W. WATER 8ST. SYRACUSE, N. ¥ 











BARBER Genasco (.R.) Hydrocarbon 


(SOLID OR GRANULATED) 

A hard, stable compound—produced under the exacting 
supervision of an experienced and up-to-date laboratory. 

Aging tests have proved Genasco to be always of uniform 
quality. Shipped to all parts of the world in rar . 
Stocks carried at Maurer, N. J. and Madison, IIl. 

THE BARBER COMPANY, Ng 

New York Philadelphia Madison, Il, Chicage 

















GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES FROM STOCK 


MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS, HYDRAULIC PRESSES, PUMPS, 
VULCANIZERS, TIRE MAKING EQUIPMENT, MOULDS, ETC. 


UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 
319.323 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE., 


Cable Address “Urme” NEWARK, N. J. 












Thoroughly Rebuilt 
and Guaranteed 


RUBBER MILL 














L B ERT & SON Fete 






Accumulators Mills 
Calenders Pumps 
Cutting Machines Mixers 
MACHINERY Spreaders Churns 
We Operate Our Vulcanizers Motors 
Own Machine Shops Tuber s Presses 





Offices and 
Warehouses 
336 Whitehead Rd. 
TRENTON, N. J. 
Adams, Arch and 
Union Sts. 
AKRON, OHIO 













European Office 


and Representative: 
Mr. Andre Berjonneau, 





No. 33 Blvd. des 





(VIII) France. 
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Rubber Goods Production Statistics Foreign Trade Information 
1937 1936 For further information concerning the inquiries listed below address 
pea 2p ali United States Department of Commerce, Bureau . — and Domestic 
Ti d Tubes* Oct. Oct. Commerce, Room 734, Custom House, New York, r, 
ires an UDCH cece ercecseseseseesessseesessene eeee eee 
MWesressaumiue Passuces No. Commopity cirv AND COUNTRY 
; ; *4,.946 Automobile accessories and parts..... Santiago, Chile 
Sipe ant double texture proofed fabrics , _ aii " MEORT er BONE 655 io6 65.0 6.0.865.0%e Kos es Alexandria, Egypt 
R we — se sas SoS aaa naa thous. of yds, 3,282 4,650 4,949 Mechanical rubber goods..........++. Calcutta, =, 
ubber an vas footwear . re “Ren ON PEND: 053.050 s0ob6so8 555505 Warsaw, Polan 
— total ...sceeccereeecees yn 3 on gtd net *4'978 Toys and roller skates.............. a City, Mexico 
SERED cccrcccsoceseosesssoecqcces ° 6 94) 2228 ge eS ee ere eres eee Manila, P. I. 
PR ns mie ee ee at ae ee ———— KA “7 anes pe 74,992 —_ and tire manufacturing machin- - Indi 
seen ee eeeeeees se eeeee . : 6 39/ SECIS EO eer ye tT 
TeMmis oe. cece cece eee eeeeeeeeenene a of prs. _ 769 796 $4,999 Waxes for rubber uses.........-e000. Prague, Czechoslovakia 
“ Waterproof ........- edie pies . = us. Of prs, 5,866 7,102 +5000 Automobile accessories ...........-+- St. Annes-on-Sea, England 
— domestic, total.....+-++++- + ee of _ O19 ‘ane *5,001 Airplane accessories and parts........ Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
ennis . = $66nesbOdbS SSNS 65555050 “te = prs. os P ed, ©5G06 TDRURWIBID GUDGTECS 6.05500 0ss cna se es Bombay, India 
Waterproof ........scccccccesccces thous. Of prs, 5,833 7,093 eel ARN EIEN ne anos a his nick isos Vienna, Austria 
Stocks, total, end of month.......... thous. of prs. 19,780 13,430 $5'997 Stationery supplies ..............0+- Cairo, Egypt 
Tennis ..... pte Rt vga ee: — of prs. 6,109 3,780 $5,029 Sanitary goods, stationery supplies, asa 
WPRNENEOUE win :csccc0sseunneunses .. thous. Of prs, 13,671 9,651 errr Winnipeg, Canada 
$5,039 Elastic fabric ........0.ssseesseees, Prague, Czechoslovakia | 
*Monthly data no longer available. ye pes mga ee ey ibe agg omg Belgium 
: : : 5 NNER os Src cari w'a1s Xais Sipe owen SA s, 
The above figures have been adjusted to represent 100% of the industry *3'072 mace aA SEER See RCA Re Doorn, Netherlands 
based on reports received which represented 81% for 1936-37. DEMOE MenbRN MAGEE. occ h.cd sacs daa coenkass Kingston, Jamaica 
Source: Survey of Current Business, Bureau of Foreign & Domestic —_ 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. eAgeucy. +Purchase. tPurchase and agency. 





World Net Imports of Crude Rubber 


Czecho- Rest of 

Year U.S.A. U.K.+ Australia Belgium Canada slovakia France Germany Italy Japan Russia the World Total 

eG shawse 455,800 175,100 10,000 7,600 26,900 11,200 52,300 62,900 25,400 57,600 37,600 59,100 935,200 
Re 475,361 62,676 14,423 9,627 27,867 8,772 $6,777 71,793 15,998 61,701 30,967 64,647 831,148 

1937 

Jan. ..... 42,655 3,855 590 3854 1,632 567 4,701 7,041 1,762 8,298 2,633 5,959 76,450 
ae 44,398 6,081 331 1,363 1,271 837 5,276 7,911 1,477 6,605 3,048 5,068 77,363 
ME, cesse 39,888 7,197 1,293 1,641 2,612 601 5,130 7,668 1,999 6,914 3,598 6,172 77,859 
APT. cccce 42,066 9,871 1,058 1,069 1,343 1,445 5,302 8,664 1,589 5,808 1,532 5,843 79,52 

ee 48,506 8,488 1,287 2,113 4,187 925 5,019 6,706 2,745 8,597 1,886 6,244 94,915 
eee 48,972 10,437 2,258 1,630 3,790 1,150 6,022 6,469 1,745 7,608 3,940 6,127 94,868 
“Bree 43,018 13,854 1,959 851 1,946 54 4,315 7,860 2,662 4,869 2,150 5,865 86,877 
BMGs, cokes 49,485 18,483 2,114 1,013 3,506 1,692 4,499 8,752 2,447 4,411 1,226 5,553 100,455 
DEVE. cece 56,685 16,654 3,104 1,258 2,396 1,369 4,830 10,595 1,941 3,671 1,391 5,578 108,489 
Oct. ...... 52,926 15,091 2,510 966 5,998 988 4,281 8,076 939 2,060 2,500* 5,421 98,563 


*Estimate. +U.K. figures show gross imports, not net imports. Source: Statistical Bulletin of the International Rubber Regulation Committee. 





Shipments of Crude Rubber from Producing Countries 





























Malaya 
including French Philippines : 
Bruneiand _ North Indo- and South Mexican Grand 
Labuan N.E.I. Ceylon India Burma Borneo Sarawak Siam China Tota! Oceania Africa America Guayule Total 
417,000 282,900 54,300 9,100 4,900 8,900 19,300 28,300 28,700 853,400 1,500° 5,000 12,200 500 872,600 
353,667 309,630 49,685 8,648 5,859 8,177 21,013 34,578 40,769 832,020  1,619% 6,122 14,632 1,228 855,627 
24,746 27,132 4,514 487 579. -1,234 = 4,015. 3,849 «= 2,823 69,379 80 635 1,286 160 71,540 
24,138 26,770 5,603 1,033 843 2,015 3,554 3,081 67,827 180 537 1,789 206 70,539 
40,138 40,929 7,049 885 1,149 1,239 1,425 3,873 3,160 99,847 181 472 ~—-:1,792 136 102,428 
41,696 33,136 3,419 627 559 783 2,960 1,899 2,098 87,177 124 574 1,546 190 89,611 
33,929 38,828 4,607 445 562 778 742 2,238 + «2,888 85,017 98 676 —:1,057 182 87,030 
31,376 47,387 5,149 662 430 813 1,890 2,933 3,673 94,313 117 621 915 145 96,111 
45,900 44,240 6,279 703 263 1.414 2,543 3.175 5.563 110,080 111 872 940 371 112,374 
43,284 40,838 7,308 471 134 1,189 1,624 2,999 2,277 100,124 187 726 =: 1,314 335 102,683 
48,515 38,449 5,804 944 148 969 2,659 3,173 4,131 10s, 792 140 668 1,060 106,989 
47,586 34,416 6,702 994 254 1,505 5 2,352 3,753 98,085 200* 600* 1,204 300" 100,289 
45,598 29,102 4,391 1,240 907 1,327 2,517 2,549 4,556 92,187 200* 600* 800 200* 93,987 
*Estimate. Source: Statistical Bulletin of the International Rubber Regulation Committee. 
U. 8S. Crude and Waste Rubber Imports for 1937 United States Latex Imports 
—~ ws Totals Year Pounds Value 
Planta- Afri- Cen- Guay- Matto —-——-_—._ Ba-_ Miscel- SORE ote. c eee ees 29,276,134 $3,633,253 
tions Latex Paras cans trals ule Grosso 1937 1936 lata laneous Waste IDES ccncovweses osbese es 30,358,748 3,782,222 
30,674 1171 625 167 23 160 .. 32,820 31,291 13 383 201 1936 ..-.+++0. gstcenheee GAGS SAIN ERP 
40,326 2,100 717 15 2 129 .. 43,289 35,219 37 1,300 217 1937 
48,367 2,117 1,285 47 11 212 .. §2,039 37.451 21 894 572 Nish ee es eee 2,995,027 535,546 
33,147 1,683 734 79 17 190 .. 35,850 40,370 6 283 99 BR Bae eeu 4,418,474 775,202 
48,196 1,809 612 46 2 175 -- 50,840 35,598 44 669 868 Mar 4,962,915 968,053 
45,680 2,678 318 70 22 188 .. 48,956 41.835 47 641 374 | iebardungean theta 3658, 660 724.757 
36,315 2,154 140 75 11 413 .. 39,108 35,881 44 726 307 ee esr per ee ee pres ie 
46,627 1.460 120 283 2 293 :. 48.785 42562 14 513 266 May --eeeeeeeeeeeeeees 4,470,572 941,235 
942 1,395 229 146 ee. +» 56,049 48,386 55 738 72 June ...-ccceccccececes 5,737,563 1,253,370 
49,915 2,085 266 31 41 170 .. 52,508 40,920 58 524 197 ea ee 4,302,503 924,127 
53,729 1,744 272 174 39 344 .. 56,302 44,296 39 639 128 RES, oi voecsceseeeee 4,033,306 838,778 
66,603 1.194 289 70 10 139 .. 68,305 57,049 85 734 22 SURE ae Bee a RAN 4,258,048 839,159 
esik ee aia ao oe — = —— nt. ®oeccus sees 4,384,892 844,205 
1937 .....tons 553,521 21,590 5,6071,203 188 2,742 .. $64,851 ..... 463 8,044 3,323 OW. nas eorsaveniinan rs 4,671,099 875,074 
Total 12 mos., Sree gree 
“1036... toms 467,659 16,418 4,014 1,049 490 1,228 .. ...... 490,858 958 7,635 2,228 Data from Leather and Rubber Division, United 
rae sid States Department of Commerce, Washington, 
Compiled from The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., statistics. DB: t 
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REVERTEX 


for Quality and Economy 
Combining 
Backing 
Impregnation 

of Textiles 


in 


For DRY COMBINING, Compound 204 is 
of great advantage. Containing no curing 
ingredients, it dries with sufficient tack to 
form a strong permanent bond. Absolutely 
non-staining. Available in black and white. 


Write for information and samples to: 


REVERTEX CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
80 BROAD ST NEW YORK, N.Y 
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FOR GOOD 
SWING JOINTS 





You can depend on 

BRIDGWATER special 
metallic packing joints. They have been 
demonstrating their dependability in the 
plants of dozens of rubber manufacturers 
for many years. And you will find prices, 
recently reduced, especially interesting. 


THE BRIDGWATER MACHINE COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 






























tewe The utmost in 
pleasing appearance 
with no deteriorating 


effect whatever. 


ARE METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
BELLEVILLE, N. J. 


IATA 
































woneemenbe 








»- 
TO PRODUCERS 
OF RUBBER BOOTS 
AND SHOES 


E are manufacturers of the Pat- 

ten Air Lift Motor driven ma- 
chine used for cutting taps and soles 
from sheet rubber. 
In the hands of competent and experi- 
enced operators this machine should 
cut from 3,500 to 5,000 pairs per day, 
producing a sole or tap with beveled 
edge of 27° to 90°, and is the latest 
up-to-date type of machine for this 
purpose. 
We are in position to make delivery 
within thirty days after receipt of 
order. 


- 
WELLMAN COMPANY 


MACHINISTS 
MEDFORD, MASS., U.S.A. 
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United States Statisties 


Imports for Consumption of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 
Ten Months Ended 


October, 1937 


October, 1937 





Free Pounds 


1,000 Jbs 


Pounds Value 
114,624 $20,250,893 
4,384,892 844,205 
149,516 


UNMANUFACTURED 
Crude rubber 
Liquid latex 
Jelutong or pontianak 
Balata 


43,221,960 
11,62 6,692 


Value 


1,018,386 $192,467,312 


8,644,432 
th 352, 344 
130,479 
284,455 
642,074 
35,716 
389,006 





Chicle, crude 
MANUFACTURED—Dutiable 

Rubber tires 

Rubber boots, shoes, and 
overshoes pairs 

Rubber soled footwear with 
Rc gto ae 


63,628 
27,868 


9,097 
3,874 
16 g 
2,005 125,399 
balls 
Hard rubber combs..number 
Other manufactures of hard 
rubber 
Friction or insulating tape. . 
Belts, hose, packi ng, and in- 
sulatin ig material 
Druggists’ 
rubber 
Inflatable swimming belts, 
OT number 70 66 
Other rubber and gutta 
percha manufactures... ./b. 


5,414 
3,541 


665,013 
690,787 


1,673 
1,490 


20,293 
7,898 


sundri 


25,869 1,336,924 





$90,413 


RUBBER AND } 
Crude rubber .. +. 1,007,000 
Balata ; 29,848 
Gutta perch 

tutes, an scrap 
Rubber manufactures 


16,799,190 
574,389 


821,321 


$172,466 
8,431 


18,370 


575 


193,089 


Totals $199,842 


Exports of Domestic Merchandise 


RUBBER AND MANUFACTURES 
Reclaimed b 24,631,367 
67,039,709 
Cements ..- 277,160 
Rubberized automobil le cloth, 
sq. yd. 8 7 498,365 
Other rubberized piece goods as 
and hospital sheeting.sq. yd. 1,569,156 
Footwear no 
84,955 
222,692 


Canvas shoes with rubber 
soles 


381,510 


Soling and top lift sheets... 
Gloves and mittens. .doz. prs, 
Water bottles and fountain 

syringes number 
Other druggists’ sundries 
Gum rubber clothing doz. 
Balloons 


292,130 
382,911 


20,424 342, 781 
12,997 
10,267 
5,202 
14,486 


Hard rubber goods 
Electrical battery boxes 
Other electrical 
Combs, finished .... 
Other hard rubber goods.. 
Tires 
Truck and bus casings, 
number 
Other automobile casings, 
number 
Tubes, auto number 
Other casings and tubes, 
number 
Solid tires for automobiles 
and motor trucks.mumber 
Other solid tires......++.. 
Tire sundries and repair ma- 
terials 
Rubber and friction tape. 
Fan belts for automobiles. lb. 
Other rubber and balata 
belts 
Garden hose 
Other hose and tubing.... 
DRERMEE ooccncncee ee 
Mats, matting, flooring, and 


247,780 
365,376 
105,132 


862,154 200,903 
663,109 
543,077 

73,995 


3,610 
912,404 


177,156 
8,665 
157,186 
59,323 


11,071 


1, Sal, 566 


950,778 
582,729 
Gutta percha manufactures... 946,164 
Other rubber manufactures.. 


$107,859 
12,794 


189,636 


96,870 
44,522 


300,901 


$1, 362,. 2,516 


$3, 


669,900 


191,305 
132,798 


2 06 


109,080 
506,905 
486,541 
299,303 
153,748 

74,344 
101,069 
196,746 


147,718 
2 


4,180,646 


6,940,756 
847,799 


494,857 


106,379 
146,207 


675,817 
180,891 
357,494 


1,459,636 
155,135 
1,731,909 
671,149 


145, 701 





Totals .. 


Dominion 


India Rubber World 


of Canada Statistics 


Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 


Six Menths Ended 


September, 1937 September, 1937 





UN MANUFACTURED 

Crude rubber, etc. .. 

Gutta percha ....... 

Rubber, recovered 

Rubber, powdered, and gutta 
percha scrap ...+- 

Balata .... 

Rubber substitute 


Value 
$7,894, ry 
34 018 


Pounds 
38,612,411 
5,914 
7,104,700 


Value : 
$1,045,926 
64,747 


Pounds 


5,367,536 


1,95 > 100 
333 
209; 000 


4,499 


446 
9, 365 45, 360 





Totals 


PARTLY MANUFACTURED 
Hard rubber comb blanks... 
Hard rubber tubes.... 

Hard rubber, n. o. s... 
Rubber thread not covered. . 


$1,124,983 47,896,458 $8,331,767 


$1,723 
23,792 
17,279 


33,815 
22,287 





co | ee epee ery ere 


MANUFACTURED 
Bathing shoes 
Belting 


Boots and shoes........ 
Canvas shoes with rubber 
SOLES 00200 cc cccccc cc cPOUs 
Clothing, including water- 
proofe 
R aincoats number 
dozen sta 
Hot water bottles 
Liquid rubber compound.. 
Tires, bicycle ...... number 
Pneumatic 
Inner tubes 
Solid for a gag and 
motor trucks....number 
Other solid tires.. evcscccece 
Mats and matting 
eer 
Golf balls ..... eee. dozens 
Heels 
Other rubber manufactures... 


56,102 


31,841 


305 
128,645 784, 079 





Totals .cccccccecscccosos 
Totals, rubber imports.. 


$242,321 
$1,374,411 


$1,446,273 
$9,820,834 


Exports of Domestic and Foreign Rubber Goods 


UN MANUFACTURED 

Waste rubber ...ccccccccee 
MANUFACTURED 

Belting ...cee. 

Canvas shoes 
soles 

Boots and shoes 

Clothing, including 
proofed .. 


with. rubber 


water- 


Tires, pneumatic 
Not otherwise provided for 
Inner tubes 

Other rubber manufactures.. 


Reexports 
‘ore 


Valee 


—_ orts Produce 

or- of d 

Canada dan Goods Canada ei 
ue Value Value 


sia tad 


$10,139 $101,149 


$454,013 


576,192 
2,536,634 


189,766 


$84,441 


45,118 
592,778 


55,663 $1,441 4225139 $39,501 





eeeeeeees 


Totals, rubber. exports. . 


$39,501 


$1,571,247 
$39,501 


$1,581,386 


$1,441 


$9,507,795 
$1,441 $ 


9,608,944 


Imports by Customs Districts 


-— November, 1936— 
*Crude Rubber 


-—— November, 1937— 


Massachusetts 
St. Lawrence 
New York . 
Philadelphia 
Maryland 
Georgia .. 
Mobile 

New Orleans 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco ......- coccece 
Oregon 
—s 


*Crude Rubber 
Pounds Value 


8,658,034 $1,573,381 
57 9 
88,224,832 15,266,502 


1,926,773 328,478 
5,330,099 899,551 


Pounds Value 
9,823, vo $1,505,059 


10,967,213 
5,75. 


2,667,922 
14,313,049 
303,886 
13,440 
67,200 
113,808 231,313 
156,800 28, 281 





- 121,619,100 $20,850,049 


*Crude rubber 


86,403,471 $13,411,413 


including latex dry rubber content 





